Is  your  tractor  losing  torque 
because  of  its  tires? 


TORQUE  CONTROL" 


3. 


JiRtS 


TRACnON  SURE-GRIP 


HAS 


DELIVERS  TRACTION-ACTION 
AT  THE  POINT  OF  PO\NER 


Torque  has  been  boosted  in  the  higher-powered 
tractors  built  during  the  past  ten  years.  As  much 
as  30 ‘/r  more  drawbar  pull  is  at  your  service. 

But  only  a  tire  DESIGNED  to  harness  it  can  make 
that  torque  pay  off  in  extra  travel  per  hour,  in  fuel 
savings  per  acre  worked. 

Traction  Sure-Grip  is  that  tire!  A  look  at  the 
tread  and  shoulders  will  show  you  why. 

Those  extra-deep,  ruler-straight  lugs  with  “Wedge- 
In”  action  get  a  solid  vise-like  grip  on  the  soil.  The 
lugs  extend  the  full  width  of  the  tire— and  down  to 


the  sidewalls  for  extra  traction.  Wheel-spin— even 
in  a  muddy  field— is  cut  way  down. 

And  bruises,  buckle  breaks,  cracks  and  rim  slip¬ 
page  have  met  their  master,  too.  Goodyear  3-T 
Cord  —  triple-toughened  by  an  exclusive  process 
involving  Tension,  Temperature  and  Time— fights 
these  troubles  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

Here’s  the  tractor  tire  that  pays  back  its  cost 
faster— and  keeps  on  saving  you  money.  See  it  on 
the  new,  more  powerful  tractors  —  or  call  your 
Goodyear  dealer.  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept., 
Akron  16,  Ohio. 


FARM  TIRES  BY  s 

GOOD/Y 


Sure-GHp— T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND! 


Take  six  people,  plus  a  pickup 
load,  in  unique  new  IVavelette®. 


Perishable  goods  move  swiftly, 
easily  with  compact-design  models. 


Stake  and  platform  models  bring  reg¬ 
ular  or  all-wheel  drive  to  farm  jobs. 


Whatever  the  job,  they  do  it  right! 


See  your  INTERNATIONAL  Dealer. 


WORLD’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  •  Motor  Trucks  •  Crswitr  Tractors  •  Construction  Equipment  •  McCormick!^  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall^  Tractors 


Publishing  Corp.  Subscription 
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_ _  ENGINEERING 

as  practiced  by 

YOUR  VETERINARIAN 


for  every  dollar  a  livestock  owner  invests  in  veterinary  services, 
it  is  estimated  he  gets  a  return  of  $5.78  on  his  investment*",  soys 
Dr.  C.  D.  Von  Houweling,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


WHETHER  YOU  OWN  LIVESTOCK  FOR  MEAT  OR  MILK,  an  inve.stment  in 
Animal  Health  Engineering,  as  practiced  by  your  veteri¬ 
narian,  pays  tremendous  dividends.  This  has  been  proved 
again  and  again  by  progressive  livestockmen  in  every  section 
of  America. 


HEALTHIER  ANIMALS,  HEALTHIER  PROFITS.  Animal  Health  Engineering 
is  the  all-inclusive  program  your  veterinarian  uses  to  help 
you  keep  your  animals  at  the  peak  of  their  health  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Through  this  program,  he  “watches  over”  the 
physical  condition  of  your  livestock.  Each  time  he  calls,  all 
the  resources  of  modern  veterinary  science  call  with  him. 


He  brings  to  your  farm  or  ranch  the  most  advanced  tech¬ 
niques  of  disease  prevention,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  sur¬ 
gery.  He’s  your  private  “answer  man”  for  the  thousand  and 
one  questions  which  continually  arise  concerning  animals, 
their  nutrition  and  care.  If  you  raise  livestock  for  meat,  ask 
him  about  the  3  remarkable  new  Synovex  balanced  hormone 
implants  —  one  for  steers,  one  for  heifers,  one  for  lambs  — 
which  improve  weight  gains  and  feed  conversion  up  to  20%. 


NEW  KNOWLEDGE,  NEW  DRUGS.  When  disease  strikes  your  herd, 
your  veterinarian  treats  them  with  the  most  modern  methods 


TRAINING,  EXPERIENCE,  SKILL.  When  your  veterinarian  examines 
your  animals,  his  practiced  eye  is  searching  for  warning 
symptoms  of  disease  — profit-robbing  disease  that  may  run 
through  your  entire  herd  unless  quickly  recognized  and 
brought  under  control. 


*Figur«t  batad  on  a  study  made  by  the 
Veterinary  Services  Committee  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 


and  the  newest,  most  effective  drugs.  Perhaps  he  may  choose 
a  drug  produced  by  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons.  When  he  does,  you 
can  be  confident  there  is  no  finer,  more  potent,  more  thor- 


Synovex  U  a  regieterod  Squibb  trademark 


oughly  tested  drug  of  its  kind  available  anywhere  today. 


eauN  MATHiEsaN  chemicai  canpasATiON.  ivss 


Remember  SQUIBB  -  A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST. 


Squibb 


E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS,  Veterinary  Department 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


Nl^  Idea  gives  you 
clean  shelled  corn  straight  from  the  field 


New  Idea  sheller  teams  with  New  Idea 
mounted  picker  or  snapper  gathering  unit. 
Shells  with  gentle  action,  yet  there  are  no 
delicate  mechanisms  that  might  he  dam¬ 
aged  by  cobs  and  pieces  of  heavy  stalks. 

Easy  30-minute,  one-man  changeover 
lets  you  harvest  ear  corn  or  shelled  corn, 
either  or  both  the  same  day. 

Sheller  feeds  clean  shelled  corn  into 
built-in,  power  unloading  grain  bin  with 


leveling  auger  ( as  shown  above) ,  or  avail¬ 
able  without  grain  bin  for  loading  into 
trailing  wagon  (as  shown  helow  I. 

Sealed-for-life  ball  bearings  make  lu¬ 
brication  easy.  Only  5  daily  and  8  |)eriod- 
ical  grease  fittings  on  grain  bin  model. 
Only  3  daily  and  7  periodical  fittings 
without  bin. 

See  the  New  Idea  picker-sheller  now  at 
your  New  Idea  dealer’s.  Or  mail  coupon 
today  for  free  literature. 


Shell  quick  as  you  can  pick  with  this 
high-capacity  New  Idea  field  shelling 
unit . . .  Handles  the  toughest,  heaviest 
stands  where  lighter  shellers  fail. 

Cash  in  on  profitable  shelled  corn  har¬ 
vesting  with  this  ruggedly-built  New  Idea. 
Harvest  your  croji  earlier.  Handle  it  more 
economically.  Store  it  in  50%  less  space. 
Or,  sell  it  for  highest  market  prices. 


PTO-operaled  New  Idea  sheller  hups  patlierinp  unit  of  New  Idea 
picker  or  snapper  for  easy  maneuveraliility.  To  chanpe  from  ear  corn 
to  shelled  corn,  simply  remove  trailinp  huskinp  unit  anil  attach 
sheller.  C.hanpe  either  way  hy  yourself  in  less  than  30  minutes. 


New  Idea  mounted  picker  picks  cleanest  .  .  .  husks  cleanest  .  .  . 
pets  more  down  corn.  New  Idea's  hiph-capacity  trailinp  huskinp  unit 
puts  less  weipht  on  tractor  wheels  .  .  .  permits  operation  in  .soft  fields. 
Huskinp  bed  has  larpest  capacity  of  any  mounted  picker. 


I’lease  send  me  the  followinp  FREE  literature 
n  Field  Sheller  | 

Q  2-Row  Mounted  Picker  I 

□  2-Row  Pull-Type  Picker 


□  1-Row  Pull-Type  Picker 

□  2-Row  Mounted  Snapper 

□  1-Row  Pull-Type  Snapper 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

DIVISION  >lrCO  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

Dept.  78,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Name 


Address. 


Town. 


Stale. 


Figuring  a  planting  rate  of  6  acres  per  bushel,  that’s  an 
extra  50  bushels  of  shelled  corn  from  every  bushel  of 
seed  planted,  as  much  as  $50.00  in  extra  profits  for  you. 

Remember  . . .  two  hybrids  may  look  alike,  they  may 
cost  the  same,  but  there  is  a  difference.  Prove  that 
difference  with  a  yield  check  on  your  own  farm.  See 
your  P-A-G  dealer  for  Genuine  Pfister  Hybrids! 


Two  ears  of  corn  grown  from  different  hybrid  seed  may 
look  almost  alike  .  .  .  but  there  can  be  a  big  difference 
in  yield.  That  difference  can  mean  as  much  as  $50.00  in 
extra  profit  from  each  bushel  of  seed  you  plant. 

In  more  than  15,000  corn  yield  tests  made  by  farmers 
themselves,  Genuine  Pfister  Hybrids  have  won  8  out  of 
10  times  by  an  average  of  more  than  9  bushels  per  acre. 


NOW  AVAILABLE. ..P  A  G  ALFALFA  VARIETIES 
DEVELOPED  TO  MEET  THE  QUALITY 
STANDARDS  THAT  HAVE  MADE  P  A  G 

THK  MOST  FAMOUS  NAME  IN  CORN 


Pfister  Associated  Growers,  Inc 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  AURORA,  ILLINOIS 


WAYNE 

CALFNIP 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 


Costs  fess  to  feed  than  whole  milk! 

■  Easy  to  mix— Easy  to  feed 

■  Looks  like  milk-Stays  mixed 

■  Reduces  digestive  upsets 

■  Rich,  nutritious,  uniform 

MUk  Replacer  for  Calves,  Puppies, 
Lambs,  Pigs,  Kittens,  Mink 


WAYNE 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

Get  this  49^!  value  Handy 
CaIfnip  Mixer  for  only  10^. 

Send  sales  slip  or  Calf  head  from  Caifnip  bag  and  lOyi 
to:  Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  Dept.  M,  Fort  Wayne  1,  Ind. 

Your  Name _ _ 


On*r  good  only  In  U.S.  Void 
whoro  prohibitod,  taiod  or 
otbarwito  rattrictod  by  law. 


Get  WA  YNE  CALFNIP  from  your 
nearby  Wayne  Feed  Dealer 


Address. 


Jos!  $33  a  month  puts  a  New  Holland  Model  33  Crop-Chopper  to  work  in  your  pasture,  after 
a  small  down  payment  or  trade.  Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer  about  this  new  finance  plan. 

Chopped  clean—  twice . . .  it’s  a  real 
DIVIDEND  FOR,  LIVESTOCK ! 


READY  TO  SHRED  IN  A  MINUTE.  Just  flip 
ojien  the  auger  housing  door  and  you’re 
ready  to  shred  corn  and  cotton  stalks, 
orchard  prunings,  grain  stubble  .  .  .  just 
a  few  of  the  many  work-speeding  uses 
you’ll  find  for  the  versatile,  low-cost  “33” 
Crop-Chopper! 


Feel  it.  Smell  it.  Fresh,  fragrant, 
nutrient-rich  sorghum  silage. 
Clean-cut  by  a  New  Holland 
Crop-Chopper. 

Valuable  feed,  ready  for  your  silo. 
Standing  crop  or  down,  you  get  it 
ail  with  the  fast,  amazingly  versa¬ 
tile  Model  33.  Exclusive  Curvo- 
Thrust  Cutterhead  double-chops, 
clean-chops  with  its  recutting 
knives.  Gives  extra  lift  in  the  spout 
with  its  cupped  paddles.  Your  “33” 
Crop-Chopper  delivers  to  side  or 


rear  with  equal  ease.  And  it  pays 
off  its  low  first  cost  in  short  order 
because  it  does  so  many  jobs  around 
your  farm  ...  all  year  long. 

For  an  economical  combination, 
team  your  “33”  with  a  New  Hol¬ 
land  Spreader  with  Forage  Sides 
and  Cross  Conveyor.  Saves  labor, 
saves  on  initial  costs,  too. 

See  the  Crop-Chopper  today  at 
your  New  Holland  dealer.  Or  write 
New  Holland  Machine  Company 
Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


New  HoirXrAnd 

in  GtQQsland  Faming" 


New  lightweight 

Pioneer 


CHAIN  SAW 

handles  any  farm 
cutting  job! 


The  all-new  PIONEER  “400”  will  cut 
your  firewood,  fence  posts,  brush,  dock 
stakes  or  what-have-you  with  an  ease 
that’s  hard  to  believe !  This  surprising 
chain  saw  trims  and  limbs  orchard  or 
ornamental  trees  quickly  .  .  .  tackles  a 
thousand  tough  farm  and  wood-lot  cut¬ 
ting  jobs  . . .  accomplishes  them  with  mini¬ 
mum  effort. 

Here  at  last  is  a  truly  lightweight  chain 
saw  that  makes  sense.  Weighs  only  twenty 
pounds . . .  shaped  and  balanced  to  handle 
with  utmost  ease.  Yet  the  new  “400”  is 
tough  .  .  .  packs  the  lugging  power  to 
double  as  a  production  chain  saw  for 
farmer-loggers  who  harvest  annual  tree 
crops. 

But.  seeing  is  believing!  Prove  to  your¬ 
self  how  this  powerful,  tremendously  ver¬ 
satile  new  chain  saw  will  fit  your  opera¬ 
tion.  Call  your  PIONEER  dealer  now  for 
a  free  demonstration. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 

''How  to  Make  Dollars  and  Sense  with  Your 
PIONEER  Chain  Saw.”  Write  for  free  copy  today  I 


Pioneer 


DIVISION  OUTBOARD  MARINE  CORPORATION 
Department  PFQ-99,  Waukegan,  Illinois 
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Walter  Bones,  Jr.  (left),  Paul  Smith  of  the  Bob  Davis  Firestone  Dealership,  and  Lester  Inks  check  a  Firestone's  long-wearing  tread, 

'HRESTONfSOIIM'EMAllONA 


RANK  ROUGH  eOlNR  r 


says  Walter  Bones,  Jr., 
Bones  Hereford  Ranch, 
Parker,  South  Dakota. 


B 


‘‘Heavy  duty  is  the  word  for  our  ranch  operation.  ThaVs  why  I  aiways  insist  on  Firestone  tires  for  my  trucks  and  tractors. 
They're  buiit  to  iast,  and  they  hoid  up  ionger  than  any  other  tires  I've  tried.  And  the  Bob  Davis  Firestone  outfit  in  Sioux 
Faiis  gives  me  fine,  fast  service." 


Farmers  all  over  the  country  are  finding  Firestone 
truck  tires  save  them  money!  It’s  only  natural,  too, 
because  they’re  built  with  Firestone  Rubber-X,  the 
longest  wearing  rubber  ever  used  in  Firestone  tires! 
And  with  Firestone  S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord,  they 
stand  up  to  the  hardest  knocks  farm  tires  have  to  take! 
And  there’s  a  Firestone  tire  for  every  farm  truck  from 
hedf-ton  pickups  to  heavyweight  haulers.  If  you  want 
extra  low-cost  mileage  for  farm  to  market  runs,  buy 
the  famous  Firestone  Transport  tire.  And  for  positive 


traction  in  muddy  feed  lots,  on  slippery  roads  or  in  soft 
fields,  economical  Firestone  All  Traction  or  Super  All 
Traction  tires  are  your  best  buy. 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out  how 
Firestone  truck  tires  give  you  extra  service  at  no  extra 
cost!  See  the  complete  line  of  Firestone  tractor  and 
implement  tires,  too.  And  remember,  the  Firestone 
Free  New  Tractor  Tire  Loaner  Service  keeps  your 
tractors  working  while  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store 
retreads  or  repairs  your  old  tractor  tires. 


AM Trirtio!iCTiiii»i«ii  AM  TcactiM  ^AMTr»dio«  Trntfwt  Copyright  1959,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
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Why  your  farm  will  earn  more  when 

one  of  your  tractors  RIDES  ON  TRACKS! 


Today’s  modern  farmer  needs  at  least  one  tractor  for 
the  jobs  wheels  can’t  handle.  Sure,  you  can  buy  a  big¬ 
ger  wheel  tractor,  but  that  doesn’t  solve  the  problems 
of  slippage,  soil  packing,  working  when  certain  jobs 
must  be  done,  manpower,  and  the  many  extra  jobs 
you  have  around  the  farm. 

Because  today’s  successful  farmer-businessifian 
expects  so  much  more,  only  a  Cat  track-type  Tractor 
can  really  fill  the  bill.  For  here’s  the  tractor  you  can 
depend  on  to  pull  big  loads— it’s  useful  365  days  each 
year— and  mud  and  snow  can’t  stop  it.  With  it,  you 
can  do  almost  any  farm  job  so  much  better  and  more 
efficiently— pull  wider  hitches,  work  more  land  deeper 
and  faster.  You  save  money  in  terms  of  labor  and  fuel. 


Now  comes  another  big  plus:  Good  farming  prac¬ 
tices  require  earthmoving,  land  improvement  and  con¬ 
servation  work  such  as  filling  gullies,  cutting  ditches, 
land  forming,  removal  of  rocks  and  trees. 

You  can  beautify  your  home  area,  build  roads  and 
ditches  to  make  your  farm  more  accessible,  earn  extra 
money  doing  custom  work,  build  ponds  for  pleasure, 
water  supply  or  flood  control. 

You  can  be  this  kind  of  a  farmer— and  for  a  lot  less 
money  than  you’d  think.  Call  your  Caterpillar  Dealer 
for  all  the  facts  and  a  demonstration!  No  obligation. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 


We’ll  send  you  FREE  BOOKLET . . . 

"Tires  or  Tracks".  .  .  to  help  you  evaluate  your 
farm  povrer  program.  Address:  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.,  Dept.  FQ9,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


CUtr^iNer  tad  Ul  «•  lifNiaMd  iMdiMite  tf  (ttmfUlm  Tiadw  U. 
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Toughest  shredding  jobs 
a  breeze  for  Servis  Gyros 


Tough,  fibrous,  heavy,  these  okra  stalks  are  3"  across,  6'  high.  The 
Servis  "Gyro"  pulverizes  them  easily,  steadily,  without  a  hint  of  clogging. 


Here’s 

why**. 

Tremendous  blade  mo¬ 
mentum  gives  cutting 
power  far  exceeding 
simple  PTO  action. 
Intermeshing  blades 
chop  exceptionally 
fine.  Fan  blades,  suc¬ 
tion  skirt,  deflector 

ribs  keep  stalks  in  the 
air. 


See  it  demonstrated  by  your  Servis  dealer.  Write  for  his  name. 


□  Gyro  8V'  Brush  Cutter  (Pull-Type) 

□  Gyro  66"  Shredder  (Pull  I  Lift  models) 

□  Gyro  60"  Shredder  (Pull  t  lift  models) 

□  E  60"  Clipper  (Pull  I  lift  models) 

□  BM  60"  Mower  (Belly  mount) 


Servis  Equipment  Company 
1000  Singleton  Blvd. 

Dallas,  Texos 

Please  send  me  information  on  items  checked 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City - 


Dept.  FFQ 


.State. 


Type  Tractor  Owned. 

□  Pasture  Renovator 

□  Whirlwind  Terracer 

n  Hudson  Automatic  Row 
Marker 

□  Dump-type  Rake 


□  Soil  Scraper 

□  Lone  Star  Blade  (light,  6') 

□  3-Way  Ditcher-Terracer  Blade,  6' 
n  Heavy  Duty  3-Way  Blade.  V 

□  No.  7  Angledozer  (w/Brush  Rake 
at'chmt.)  (Row  crop  tractors) 


“Mak»  Pay  Dirt  fay  Mara  —  Join  Your  Soil  Contarvalion  Diitrict” 


The  Dairy  Barn 


Closed  Donald  D.  Andresen  is  more 

Circuit  TV  than  the  son  of  a  Fresno, 
California,  dairy  fanner,  he’s 
an  electronics  bug.  He’s  bug  enough  to 
have  built  a  closed  circuit  television  unit 
on  their  160-acre  dairy  farm. 

Scouting  around,  Donald  picked  up 
$2,000  worth  of  TV  equipment;  surplus 
camera,  used  cabinet  TV  set,  and  various 
wires,  motors,  pipes,  conduit,  solenoids  and 
hxtures.  With  wire  and  ingenuity,  Donald 
Andresen  coupled  a  TV  camera  atop  his 
father’s  dairy  barn  to  a  picture  tube  and 
control  cabinet  in  their  living-room. 

From  the  living-room  they  can  see  the 
whole  of  their  farm  (not  into  the  barn,  as 
the  camera  is  on  its  roof) ,  and  clearly  view 
the  high  school  two  miles  away.  The  picture 
is  as  good  as  commercial  TV. 

The  camera  has  a  360  degree  turn,  and 
can  move  up  and  down  and  focus  on  any 


Donald  Andresen  installing  the  camera. 


object.  All  the  controls  are  installed  in  the 
farmhouse.  The  system,  new  and  unhnished 
(Donald  is  now  in  Europye  on  an  educa¬ 
tional  tour)  already  incorporates  a  talk- 
each-way  intercom  between  bam  and  house, 
and  later  may  permit  talking  to  anywhere 
on  the  farm.  He  hopes  to  rig  lights  so  the 
unit  can  work  at  night.  The  unit  is  weather- 
protected,  including  a  safety  solenoid  de¬ 
vised  by  Donald,  to  close  when  heat  or  bad 
weather  threatens  to  damage  the  delicate 
camera,  inside  its  Bberglass  shell. 

Donald  graduates  from  college  this  Feb¬ 
ruary  (without  having  taken  one  course  in 
electronics)  and  hopes  to  do  some  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  electrical  subjects.  The  college 
at  Davis  encouraged  him.  They  feel  he 
could  handle  the  theory — he’s  had  the 
practical  experience. 
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MR.  LEON  WOHLFERT,  Rl,  Eagle,  Michigan, 
writes  as  follows: 

“I  had  a  200  gallon  direct-expansion  bulk 
tank  and  traded  it  for  a  300  gallon  Dari- 
Kool.  I  now  ship  about  2000  pounds  of  milk 
every  day,  or  about  500  pounds  per  milking. 
I  milk  with  three  units  and  it  takes  just 
about  one  hour. 

I  bought  the  Dari-Kool  because  I  needed 
a  larger  tank  and  I  needed  faster  cooling. 
Now,  I  can  sleep  an  hour  longer  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Now,  my  milk  is  always  ready  to  go 
when  I  finish  milking  at  8:30.  Before,  I  had 
to  finish  milking  by  7:30  to  have  the  milk 
under  40°  by  the  time  the  hauler  came.” 


STAINLESS 

STEEL 

NO  PAINT 
.  TO  PEEL  j 


Comparison  of  Milk  Temperatures  at 
the  Finish  of  Each  Milking  Period 

Mr.  Wohlfert  submitted  these  figures 
which  show  the  superior  cooling  of 
his  new  Dari-Kool  as  compared  to 
the  direct -expansion  tank  he  for¬ 
merly  owned.  The  temperature  read¬ 
ings  were  taken  at  the  finish  of  each 
milking.  The  direct-expansion  read¬ 
ings  were  taken  during  the  last  week 
he  used  that  tank.  The  Dari-Kool 
readings  were  taken  during  the  first 
week  he  used  his  new  Dari-Kool. 


NEW  DARI-KOOLS  COOL  MILK  FASTER 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  COOLER -antf 

here’s  the  reason  why! 


SECOND 

MILKING 


33  ice-water  is  pressure 
sprayed  over  all  4  sides 
and  the  entire  bottom  of 
the  milk  tank.  Milk  heat 
is  removed  faster  than  is 
possible  with  any  other 
cooler  or  method.  The  milk 
cannot  be  damaged  by 
freezing.  Oari-Kool’s  fast¬ 
er  cooling  assures  lowest 
blend  temperatures  — 
higher  quality  milk. 


The  Largest-Selling  Cooler 
tt  In  The  World! 


A  recent  nation-wide  bulk  tank  survey  conducted  by 
a  leading  farm  magazine  shows  that  Dari-Kool  not 
only  leads  in  sales  but  is  preferred  3  to  1  over  the 
next  leading  brand.  Your  Dari-Kool  dealer  has  a 
copy  of  this  survey.  Ask  to  see  it. 


PHOTOS  BY  I.  HOWARD  SPIVAK 


"WORK  STOPPAGES  ENDED 

with  my  Eaton  2 -Speed  Axle, 


SAYS  FARMER  MARVIN  JOHNSON,  MADELIA,  MINN. 


to  drive  into  feed  lots  under  muddy  conditions.  Now, 
Eaton’s  low-gear  range  gives  me  the  extra  pulling  power 
I  need  to  move  in  and  out  of  feed  lots,  no  matter  how 
soft  the  ground. 

“Hauling  produce  to  market  is  faster,  easier  and  less 
expensive  with  an  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle.  Eaton’s  high-gear 
range  enables  me  to  maintain  top  legal  speeds  at  low 
engine  rpm,  even  with  capacity  loads.  Push-button  shift¬ 
ing  makes  the  Eaton  easier  to  handle.  So  easy,  in  fact, 
that  my  wife  often  does  the  driving.  It’s  more  economical, 
too.  My  annual  gas  expenditures  are  down  10%  since  I 
switched  to  Eaton.’’ 

Discover  the  advantages  of  an  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  for 
yourself.  Ask  your  truck  dealer  for  a  demonstration  today. 


“My  300-acre  farm  is  completely  mechanized,’’  says  Mr. 
Johnson.  “And  I  use  my  truck  — an  International 
equipped  with  an  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  —  more  than  any 
other  piece  of  equipment  on  the  place.  Before  I  switched 
to  Eaton,  last  year,  1  had  plenty  of  problems.  My  former 
truck  equipped  with  a  conventional  axle  couldn’t  go 
slow  enough  to  keep  pace  with  my  combine  during  grain 
harvests.  It  would  jerk  and  stall,  forcing  the  combine  to 
stop.  Now,  with  Eaton’s  low-gear  range,  I  get  a  slow, 
steady  pull  that  eliminates  these  costly  stoppages. 

“The  Eaton  also  makes  my  feed-hauling  operation 
more  efficient.  I  take  grain  into  town  for  gp^inding  at  the 
mill,  then  bring  the  ground  grain  back  to  the  farm  as 
livestock  feed.  With  the  conventional  axle,  it  was  difficult 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  DEALER  George  Allen, 
Madelia,  Minnesota,  says,  "My  customers  report  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  with  the  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  and  say 
they  will  never  go  back  to  a  conventional  axle.  I  recom¬ 
mend  Eaton  every  time  for  its  versatility  and  economy. 
Another  point  I  make  is  that  an  Eaton-equipped  truck 
has  a  considerably  higher  trade-in  value  than  a  truck 
equipped  with  a  conventional  axle." 


MORE  THAN  3  MILLION 

EATON  AXLES  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 


"MAINTENANCE  COSTS  ARE  LESS  with  an  Eaton 
2-Speed  Axle,”  says  Mr.  Johnson.  "With  the  conventional 
axle,  I  had  to  'baby'  the  truck  to  keep  maintenance  costs 
from  eating  up  profits.  But  the  Eaton  2-Speed  is  much 
easier  on  the  motor  and  transmission.  Since  I  switched 
to  Eaton,  my  repair  costs  have  been  practically  nothing.” 


EATON 


2-SPEED  TRUCK  AXLES 


EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Get  set  for  ’60  irrigation  with 

■fksfesf  payback  power  I 


These  24  heavy-duty  International  engines— fastest 
payback  power  you  can  put  on  your  irrigation  pumps 
—will  help  you  get  set  for  the  ’60  pumping  season  by 
lowering  water  costs  and  giving  you  the  most  depend¬ 
able  crop  protection  your  money  can  buy. 

When  you  choose  dependable  International  power, 
you  get  most  favorable  water  rates  with  these  savings: 
1)  pump-matched  power— no  underpowering  or  over- 
pKJwering- with  24  well-spaced  models;  2)  lower  fuel 
costs  with  factory-engineered  equipment  to  burn  the 
least  costly  fuel  available;  and  3)  lower  maintenance 
costs  with  heavy-duty  International  engines  that 
farmers  and  ranchers  have  always  found  cost  less  to 
own  and  operate. 

There’s  power  here  for  every  type  system— sprinkler 
or  flood— and  from  16.5  to  385  max.  hp.  You  buy  just 
what  you  need  for  your  installation.  All  models  are 


available  from  stripped  engines  to  complete  power  units. 

It  costs  you  only  a  few  minutes  time  to  get  full  de¬ 
tails  on  any  model  from  your  International  Power 
Unit  Distributor  or  Dealer— the  man  who  sells  and 
services  fastest  payback  power. 

iniemifonat 
£faipmeaf 

International  Harvester  Co.,  180  North  Michigan  Avenue 

A  COMPLETE  POWER  PACKAGE;  Crawler  and  Wheel  Tractors  ...  Self-Prapelled 
Scrap«rs  and  Bottom-Dump  Wagons  ...  Crowtor  and  Rubber*Ttrod  Loodors  •  •  •  Off* 
Highway  Haulers  •  •  •  Diesel  and  Carbureted  Engines  • .  •  Motor  Trucks  ...  Farm  Tractors 
end  Equipment. 


Husky  "farm  hand” 
with  muscles  of  steel 


703  Extra  Heavy-Duty  Loader  idth  Dozer  Blade  on  861  Ford  Tractor;  C-750  Tilt  Cab  Truck  and  Ford  Custom  300  2-door  Sedan 
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Ton-size  chores  are  getting  lighter  every  day  thanks 
to  Ford  Power  f  arming.  For  example,  take  this 
rugged  rig.  It  really  gives  busy  farmers  a  lift. 
Mountable  on  any  Ford  all-purpose  tractor,  it’s 
the  Ford  "703”  extra  heavy-duty  loader  with  dozer 
blade — new  member  of  the  Ford  Farm  Family.  Just 
name  the  lifting,  leveling  or  loading  job  and  the 
"703”  will  cut  it  down  to  size — and  cut  costs,  too. 

The  "703,”  of  course,  is  typical  of  hundreds  of 
work-easing,  money-saving  ideas  that  are  putting 


Ford  on  a  "first-name”  basis  with  progressive  farmers 
the  countryside  over.  From  cars  to  trucks,  every 
fine  Ford  product  is  engineered  to  lighten  your  load 
and  brighten  your  leisure. 

There’s  still  more  you  will  want  to  know  about 
raising  profits  and  crops  the  Ford  Power  Farming 
way  and  your  local  Ford  Motor  Company  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  explain.  Let  him  show  you  how  a 
Ford  investment  can  send  production  up  and  keep 
costs  down  on  the  farm. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  THE  AMERICAN  ROAD,  DEARBORN,  MICHIGAN 

THE  FORD  FARM  FAMILY:  TRUCKS  •  TRACTORS  •  IMPLEMENTS  •  CARS  •  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINES 
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p  A 


Dr.  Wallis  answers  your  questions  about... 


q*  Is  there  a  new  recommendation  for  the  amount  of  vitamin  D 
to  be  fed  for  preventing  milk  fever? 


Yes,  on  the  basis  of  recent  work,  the  Ohio  Agricuhoral  Experiment  Station 
now  recommends  20,000,000  units  of  vitamin  Dj  per  day  for  five  to  seven 
days  before  freshening.  This  is  two-thirds  of  the  previous  recommendation. 
Now  milk  fever  prevention  costs  even  less  than  before. 

q*  Can  I  depend  upon  good  sun-cured  hay  to  supply  enough 
vitamin  D  for  my  livestock? 

a  *  Definitely  net.  Contrary  to  what  is  often- assumed,  the  amount  of  sunshine 
received  in  curing  does  not  provide  a  reliable  basis  for  iudging  vitamin  D 
content.  Some  sun-cured  hay  is  even  lower  in  vitamin  0  than  artificially 
dried  hay. 

qj  I  have  a  herd  of  good  producing  dairy  cows.  How  much  vitamin 
D  do  they  need? 

a  *  Experimental  evidence  on  vitamin  D  roguiremonts  is  Kmited  to  work  for 
less  than  a  year  on  five  or  six  cows  in  moderate  to  low  milk  production. 
Obviously,  this  is  not  enough  to  give  reliable  information  for  high-level 
performance  on  a  long  time  basis.  Based  on  accumulating  evidence  on 
vitamin  D  needs,  more  feed  manufacturers  are  increasing  fortification  of 
complete  dairy  rations  to  6,000  -  8,000  units  of  vitamin  D  per  pound.  As  an 
example,  when  fed  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  per  day,  a  cow  would  get 
60,000  -  80,000  units  of  vitamin  D  daily. 

qj  My  brood  sows  are  getting  a  lot  of  sun-cured  alfalfa  hay.  Will 
that  take  care  of  their  vitamin  D  needs? 

a:  Not  necessarily.  One-third  of  twelve  sun-cured  alfalfa  hay  samples  included 
in  a  recent  report  would  have  contributed  less  than  60  units  per  pound  of 
complete  brood  sow  ration  when  used  at  a  level  of  25%  and  the  lowest 
one  only  20  units.  The  highest  one  of  the  twelve  samples  would  have 
contributed  far  less  than  the  500  units  per  pound  recommended  by  many 
nutrition  authorities.  (Send  for  free  reprint  “The  Vitamin  D  Content  of 
Roughages"). 

•  Will  it  do  any  good  to  put  vitamin  D  into  beef  cattle  rations? 

*  Very  little  controlled  research  has  been  done,  but  benefits  from  supple¬ 
mental  vitamin  D  have  been  observed  in  college  and  commercial  beef 
herds  for  growing,  fattening,  and  breeding  stock.  Realizing  that  unrecognized 
losses  may  frequently  occur,  many  feed  manufacturers  fortify  beef  cattle 
rations  with  vitamin  D. 

C.  uJaM^ 

Sand  your  quastlons  about  vitamin  D  nutritfam  to  Dr.  G.  C.  Wallis. 
Director  ol  Nutritton,  Agricultural  Dqtaftment,  Standard  Brands  Inooiporatod, 

625  Madisoa  Avenue,  New  Yoifc  22.  N.  Y. 

fMachmamn'g  fkfy  Irradiated  Dry  Yeatt 

rich  in  vitamin  D  for  four-footod 
OMOther  fia  product  of 

Standard  Brands  Incorporated 


LETTERS 


The  Dilemma 

Sirs: 

I  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  excellent  article,  “The  Agricultural 
Dilemma.”  Your  analysis  in  terms  of  alternatives  (or  some  combination 
thereof)  should  help  some  people  to  see  how  complicated  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem  really  is. 

You  really  made  it  clear  that  there  is  no  easy  and  painless  solution. 

George  P.  Deyoe 

Champaign,  Illinois 
Sirs; 

I  would  like  to  f>oint  out  something  that  was  not  mentioned  in  your 
article  on  the  farm  problem.  There  is  not  a  surplus  of  good  quality  milling 
wheat.  Western  Kansas  wheat  does  not  go  into  storage.  We  receive  5  to  10 
cents  a  bushel  over  Kansas  City  prices  here  all  the  time. 

Eastern  and  southern  farmers  raising  15  acres  of  wheat  that  are  not  in 
the  commercial  wheat  area  are  the  ones  that  are  causing  the  surplus  in 
wheat.  This  wheat  is  soft  wheat.  Millers  don’t  want  it,  so  it  goes  into 
government  loan  and  Mr.  Benson  calls  it  a  surplus. 

All  this  is  bad  enough  but  the  15-acre  farmers  go  on  forever  while  our 
allotments  are  cut  more  and  more  all  the  time. 

Wayne  Gattshall 

Goodland,  Kansas 

That  Wonderful  Jim 

Sirs: 

Reference  is  made  to  the  article  “Jim,  the  Wonder  Dog  of  Sedalia.” 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1940  that  I  had  to  spend  a  night  in  Edinburg, 
a  small  country  town  in  southern  Texas.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the 
stores  were  open  with  the  farm  people  in  the  town  doing  their  shopping. 
To  spend  the  time,  and  to  see  the  people  in  action,  my  wife  and  I  strolled 
into  the  business  section.  We  noted  a  group  of  people  circled  around  some 
one  on  one  of  the  streets.  This  group  was  quite  orderly  and  attentive.  We 
joined  them  to  see  what  was  going  on.  In  the  midst  was  a  man  and  a  dog. 
I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  dog  it  was.  So  far  as  I  recognized  it  was  just 
a  dog.  The  man  was  giving  him  orders  and  he  was  performing  very  much 
as  Jim  performed.  I,  of  course,  thought  it  a  trick  and  that  there  were 
people  in  the  group  who  were  part  of  the  show.  I  soon  convinced  myself 
that  he  was  really  dealing  with  men  who  were  strange  to  him.  I  watched 
the  performance  for  some  time  trying  to  see  through  the  trick,  but  finally 
gave  up  and  returned  to  the  hotel. 

Many  times  since  that  night,  the  incident  has  returned  to  my  mind,  but 
I  have  always  dismissed  it  as  some  trick  that  I  was  not  clever  enough  to 
see  through.  Then  came  your  article. 

I  write  this  thinking  that  others,  reading  your  article,  may  have  had 
experiences  similar  to  mine  and  will  write  to  tell  about  them.  There  is 
some  explanation  somewhere. 

Richard  H.  Eanes 
Col.,  U.S.A.,  Ret. 

4515  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Washington  8,  D.  C. 

City  Know-How 

Sirs: 

We  brag  about  one  farmer  feeding  20  city  people,  but  frankly  these 
figures  scare  me.  It  means  to  me  that  only  1  in  20  voters  and  1  in  20 
congressmen  understand  a  farmer’s  problems.  Just  to  show,  you  how  far  city 
people  have  drifted  from  the  farm — we  had  some  kids  on  our  place  last 
Sunday.  One  of  them  asked  me  if  our  horse  had  shoes  on.  I  said,  “No. 
We  only  use  him  around  the  farm  and  he  doesn’t  need  any.”  The  boy 
looked  and  looked  at  the  horse  and  finally  said,  “Well,  if  he  doesn’t  wear 
shoes,  what  are  those  wooden  things  at  the  end  of  his  legs?”  My  wife  and 
I  laughed  about  this  at  the  time,  but  it  scares  me  to  think  of  the  growing 
isolation  of  the  farmer  in  a  population  which  doesn’t  understand  him. 

George  Groesbeck 

Springdale,  Illinois 

Solid,  Man! 

Sirs: 

Enjoyed  your  story  on  solid  irrigation.  Particularly  the  girl  sitting  on 
the  pump.  What  is  her  name? 

William  McClure 

Vancouver,  Canada 

Ans.  Barbara  Baker  and  she  b  our  candidate  for  Miss  California  of 
about  1965. 


XX 


To  keep  performance  high  and 
repair  bills  low,  you’re  always  wise 
to  follow  modern  break-in  procedures. 
This  will  assure  adequate  lubrication 
of  pistons,  cylinder  walls,  bearings  and 
other  moving  parts  and  prevent  exces¬ 
sive  initial  wear. 

So  whether  you’re  sporting  a  new 
tractor,  truck  or  car,  or  have  overhauled 
the  old  one,  you’ll  be  time  and  money 
ahead  if  you  follow  a  few  professional 
tips  on  engine  break-in: 

1.  Avoid'the  out-dated  method  of 
breaking-in  by  idling  for  long  periods. 
Cold  water  running  through  the  block 
at  idling  speeds  keeps  the  cylinders 
contracted  while  the  pistons  are  ex¬ 
panding — causes  pistons  and  cylinder 
walls  to  scuff  and  score. 


2.  Make  the  first  job  one  where  you  can 
vary  the  engine  speed  frequently  for  the 
first  2  or  3  hours.  Acceleration  loads  the 
rings  sufficiently  for  quick  mating  of 
cylinder  and  ring  surfaces.  Decelera¬ 
tion  causes  a  high  vacuum  to  form  in 
the  cylinders  so  that  oil  is  drawn  into 
the  upper  cylinder  area  to  cool  and 
lubricate  both  cylinder  and  rings.  Also, 
changing  engine  speeds  lets  the  cool¬ 
ant  reduce  the  temperature  of  any  hot 
areas  before  damage  takes  place. 

3.  Make  sure  the  weight  of  oil  is  what 
the  manufacturer  recommends.  Watch 
oil  pressure  and  temperature  gauges 
closely  during  the  first  few  hours— and 
be  sure  the  filter  is  clean. 

4.  Change  engine  oil  and  oil  filter  after 


the  first  10  hours  (or  500  miles).  This  re¬ 
moves  particles  of  metal  which  come 
loose  from  new  surfaces  being  wom-in. 

5.  Avoid  low  engine  speeds  under  full 
power.  This  lugging  causes  overheating 
through  too  much  fuel  charge,  inade¬ 
quate  oil  and  water  circulation.  This 
can  damage  piston  and  cylinder  walls, 
wrist-pins,  rod  bearings,  even  the  trans¬ 
mission  and  differential. 

Next  to  engine  care  and  protection, 
nothing  adds  more  to  engine  life  than 
Perfect  Circle  2-in-l  Chrome  piston  ring 
sets.  PC  solid  chrome  plating  resists 
scuffing  and  scoring,  provides  200  ex¬ 
tra  degrees  of  temperature  safety  mar¬ 
gin,  doubles  the  wear-life  of  pistons, 
cylinder  walls  and  rings! 


PERFECT  ^CIRCLE 

Hagerstown,  Indiana  Don  Mills,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Co-Ral 


25%  WETTABLE  POWDER 

V  LIVESTOCK  INSECTICIDE 


Here’s  the 
Proven 

Spray  Way  to  have 

Grub-Free  Cattle! 


IJIITpCHTCn  Grubs  in  back  of  untreated  animal  are  a  familiar  sight 
VlllimilI.W  ranchers.  Grubby  animals  will  bring  lower  prices 
because  of  damaged  meat  and  hides  and  reduced  weight  gains. 


TOFATpH  Photo  of  grub-free  animal  sprayed  once  with  Co-Ral  just 
*  LU  after  end  of  heelfly  season.  Healthy  full-weight  animals 

will  bring  top  prices,  thanks  to  single  Co-Ral  spray  treatment. 


Such  dramatic  proof  of  the  remarkable  effectiveness  of  Co-Ral  is  not  unusual!  This  year 
thousands  of  cattlemen  have  reaped  the  benefits  of  Co-Ral  treatment  last  fall.  They  sent 
healthier,  heavier,  higher  grade  beef  to  market  .  .  .  and  they  made  more  profit  per  head. 

The  time  to  kill  grubs  is  inside  the  animal — before  they  can  damage  meat  or  hide.  And 
that’s  where  and  when  Co-Ral  does  its  work.  A  single  spray  treatment  with  Co-Ral,  right 
after  the  heelfiy  season,  not  only  kills  grubs  but  kills  lice  and  ticks  and  gives  extended  pro¬ 
tection  against  horn  flies  and  screw-worms.  And,  being  a  spray,  Co-Ral  is  easy  to  use  .  .  . 
saves  handling  and  labor.  No  other  chemical  provides  such  complete  and  effective  control  of 
all  major  livestock  insect  pests. 

So,  plan  now  to  use  Co-Ral  for  grub-free  cattle.  Have  healthier  herds,  higher  grade  beef 
and  hides,  better  weight  gains  and  make  more  profit  per  head. 

Now  Available  tbroogh  Dealers  in  AgrUultural  Chemitals! 


*Trodemark.  Reeearthed  as  Bayer  21/199 


A  PRODUCT  OF 


Chemagro 

CI4i99e€ea£6  ^ 
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My  Armco  grain  storage  and  drying 
building  helped  save  my  milo  crop” 


D.  W.  Jungclaus,  Crofton,  Nebraska,  reports,  “Many 
Nebraska  farmers  lost  their  crop  because  of  early  fall 
rains  (1957).  But  because  I  had  just  completed  my 
Armco  Drying  and  Storage  Building,  I  was  able  to  get 
most  of  my  crop  in  before  the  rains  hit.  I  didn’t  have 
to  wait  for  the  grain  to  dry  before  harvesting.  When 
marketed,  my  crop  was  graded  No.  1  and  had  good  color. 
There  was  no  spoilage.” 

There  are  good  reasons  why  Mr.  Jungclaus  and  other 
modern  farmers  are  i?uilding  grain  storage  the  Armco 
way.  Strong,  tight  panel-walls  of  Armco  Grain  Storage 
Buildihgs  are  simple,  easy  to  erect  and  low-cost.  Grain 
is  piled  directly  against  these  sturdy  walls.  No  ties  into 
the  floor  are  needed  in  most  sizes.  Interlocking  joints 
keep  out  weather  and  pests.  Just  as  imp)ortant,  your 
Armco  Grain  Storage  Building  can  work  year-round. 
When  empty  of  grain,  it  “doubles”  as  efficient  machinery 
storage  or  for  other  uses. 

Steelox®  roof  and  wall  panels  are  made  of  heavy 


ARMCO  DRAINAGE  A  METAL  PRODUCTS 


Subsidiary  of  ARMCO  STEEL  CORPORATION 

OTHER  SUBSIDIARIES  AND  DIVISIONS:  Armco  Division  •  Sheffield  Division  •  The  National  Supply  Company 
The  Armco  International  Corporation  •  Union  Wire  Rope  Corporation  •  Southwest  Steel  Products 
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22-gage  and  20-gage  steel — corrosion-protected  by  tightly 
bonded  zinc  or  aluminum  coatings.  They  won’t  rot,  crack, 
warp  or  bum.  Maintenance  is  practically  eliminated. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  grain  storage  building  that  will 
work  for  you  every  day  of  the  year — and  last  a  long, 
long  time  after  it’s  paid  its  way — just  send  the  coupon. 
Capacities  start  at  3800  bushels.  For  smaller  storages, 
Armco  Grain  Bins  are  available. 
r““— 

I  Armco  Drainage  t  Metal  Products,  Inc. 

I  389  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio 

I  Send  details  about  Armco  Grain  Storage 
I  Buildings.  Capacity  needed _ 

I  Name _ 

I  Street  or  Box  Number _ 

I  Post  Office _ 

I  State _ 


How  to  wean  more  pigs  per  sow 


Perhaps  the  biggest  profit  news  in  years 
for  hog  raisers  is  shown  by  results  recent¬ 
ly  obtained  with  the  use  of  aureomycin* 
in  farrowing  and  lactation  feeds  for  sows. 

Seven  experimental  trials  were  held  on 
7  different  farms  in  Iowa.  88  sows  and 
their  litters  were  involved  in  the  trials. 

One  half  of  these  sows  received  no 
AUREOMYCIN  at  any  time.  The  other  half 
received  gestation  feeds  containing  200 
grams  of  aureomycin  per  ton  for  7  to  10 
days  before  and  7  days  after  farrowing. 
Then,  these  sows  were  placed  on  lactation 
feeds  containing  50  grams  of  aureomycin 


per  ton  until  the  pigs  were  weaned  at  8 
weeks. 

Results  showed  7%  more  pigs  weaned 
from  sows  fed  aureomycin!  This  aver¬ 
ages  out  to  7  more  pigs  per  12  sows. 
That’s  an  extra  litter  and  a  significant 
profit  picture  for  any  hog  raiser! 

Cost  of  feeding  aureomycin  to  12  sows 
was  approximately  $26  for  the  entire  feed¬ 
ing  period.  Sales  value  of  the  7  extra  pigs 
sold  as  feeders  was  $105.  This  resulted  in 
a  net  extra  return  of  $79.  On  the  basis  of 
two  farrowings  per  year,  this  means  an 
extra  yearly  return  of  $158. 


Talk  to  your  feed  manufacturer  or  feed 
dealer.  Ask  him  about  farrowing  and  lac¬ 
tation  feeds  containing  aureomycin. 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Division,  New  York  20,  New  York. 


^AUSBOMTCIN  is  American  Cyanamid  Company’s  trademark  for  chlortetracycline. 
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. . .  and  PIPER  puts  you  there 

with  speed,  style  and  safety 


Wherever  you’re  heading  —  to  town  for  shopping  .  .  .  back  to  school 
with  the  youngsters  ...  a  state  or  two  away  to  an  auction  ...  to  far 
away  holiday  places  —  you’ll  get  there  easily,  safely  .  .  .  with  surprising 
economy  ...  in  your  Piper. 

From  sturdy  utility  two-seater  Super  Cub  to  luxurious  twin-engine 
Apache,  the  Piper  line  fills  every  type  of  farm  and  ranch  requirement. 

Consider  the  sleek,  three-mile-a-minute  Comanche  flown  by  this 
carefree  farm  family.  Styled  like  a  jet,  but  as  easy  to  fly  as  a  Cub, 
the  Comanche  takes  off  in  only  250  yards.  Its  rugged  retractable  tricycle 


landing  gear  makes  any  flat  strip  a  proper  runway.  Like  the  Piper 
Tri-Pacer  and  Apache,  the  Comanche  can  now  be  ordered  with  Piper 
AutoControl,  the  sensational  new  automatic  flight  device  that  is  the 
last  word  in  flying  ease. 

Flying  farmers  and  ranchers  the  world  over  are  doing  business  more 
profitably  .  .  .  extending  their  pleasure  horizons  ...  in  super-reliable 
planes  built  by  Piper.  The  complete  new  line  of  Piper  planes  includes 
many  advanced  features  that  will  interest  you— whether  you  already  own 
an  airplane  or  have  yet  to  discover  the  advantages  a  plane  will  offer  you. 


Why  not  send  today  for  details  of  these  Piper  planes? 


THERE’S  A  PIPER  PLANE  FOR  EVERY  FARM  AND  RANCH  PURPOSE 


SUPER  CUB.  Workhorse  for  form  and  ranch  chores. 
Takes  off,  lands  in  50  yards.  Carries  two  in  tandem 
wots,  cruises  110  mph.  PA-18-A  agricultural  model  is 
world's  most  widely  used  plane  for  dusting,  spraying. 


apache.  Most  widely  purchased  twin-engine  plane. 
Corrles  4  or  5  passengers  over  170  mph  in  roomy 
luxury.  Provides  safe,  dependable  night  and  day 
transportation.  Has  excellent  short  field  and  single 
•ngim  performance. 


TRI-PACER.  World's  most  popular  four-passenger 
plane.  Combines  most  features  to  simplify  flying. 
Cruises  over  1 30  mph,  has  range  over  500  miles,  can 
carry  600  lbs.  of  freight.  Ideal  as  farm  plane. 


COMANCHE.  New,  high-performance,  roomy,  four- 
passenger,  all  metal  plane  with  retractable  tricycle 
landing  gear  and  many  advanced  aerodynamic  fea¬ 
tures.  Available  with  1 80  or  250  horsepower. 


YOUR  "BUILT-IN"  AIRPORT 

Your  Piper  is  just  as  convenient  as  your  car,  since 
any  level  pasture  or  strip  —  100  to  200  feet  wide, 
1,500  to  2,000  feet  long  with  clear  approaches  — 
provides  adequate  landing  facilities. 

LEARNING  TO  FLY  IS  EASY 

You’ll  find  learning  to  fly  easy,  whether  you  take 
individual  lessons  from  your  Piper  dealer  by  the 
hour  or  follow  Piper’s  “Learn  as  You  Travel”  pro¬ 
gram.  Your  Piper  dealer  will  teach  you  to  fly  FREE 
in  your  own  Piper. 


1  H  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
I  JL  JSJL  JCJ JR.^  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 

_  Please  send  me  literature  on: 

I  □  Piper  Apache  □  Piper  Comanche 

□  Piper  Tri-Pacer  □  Piper  Super  Cub 

□  Piper  AutoControl  □  “Learn  to  Fly”  Programs 

□  All  Piper  models 

I 

_  Name— - 

I  Address - - - 

Q-4  MORE  PEOPLE  HAVE  BOUGHT  PIPERS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  PLANE  IN  THE  WORLD 


RIGHT 


Torture  Tests  Prove  It! 


When  you  pull  the  starter  rope  on  a  new 
McCulloch  Number  One  chain  saw  —  be  ready  for 
action  right  now! 

The  small  inset  photograph  shows  how  McCul¬ 
loch  Number  One  chain  saws  are  torture-tested 
for  dependable  starting.  Hour  after  hour,  day 
after  day,  the  saws  are  started,  accelerated,  stop¬ 
ped  . . .  started,  accelerated,  stopped.  One  saw  was 
started  57,329  consecutive  times,  and  it  was  still 
as  rarin’  to  go  as  the  first  time  it  was  started. 

Even  more  starting  tests  were  conducted  in  the 
field  by  hundreds  of  farmers  and  professional 
woodcutters.  The  results  proved  that  McCulloch 
chain  saws  are  Number  One  for  fast  starting. 

Try  a  new  Number  One  chain  saw  at  your 
McCulloch  dealer.  Seven  models  to  choose  from. 


Direct- Drive 


Only  McCulloch  gives  you  so  much  saw  for  so  little  money; 
•  Weighs  only  18  pounds  •  Lubri-Mac  Automatic  Oiling 
•  Direct-drive  for  fast,  light-touch  cutting  •  3  bar  sizes  — 
12,  18,  24"  •  Big  2.5  pint  fuel  tank  •  Pintail  Chain 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 


McCulloch 

CHAIN  SAWS 


Number  One  In  World  Sales 


For  free  booklet  write  McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif., Dept.  FQ 


McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  •  Marine  Products  Division  (Scott  Outboards),  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

McCulloch  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada  •  McCulloch  International  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 


This  TEMMMD-P@WMB 

Cuts. ..Shells... Shreds. ..Saves15%  More  Corn 


It’s  fantastic — absolutely  amazing!  That’s  what  farmers 
are  saying  about  Oliver’s  revolutionary  row-crop  header 
for  self-propelled  combines.  No  other  row-crop  har¬ 
vester  does  so  much— cuts,  shells,  shreds  the  stalks, 
«nd  saves  15%  more  of  your  crop  in  average  years. 
That’s  really  practical  teamed-power. 

IT'S  A  CAPACITY  COMBINE  with  muscles  to 
thresh  your  whole  crop.  No  snapping  rolls  are  needed 
— nothing  to  crush  ears  and  waste  grain.  All  the  forage 
is  shredded  and  spread  over  the  ground.  Com  borers 
are  either  crushed  or  die  of  winter  exposure.  At  the 
same  time,  your  land  is  mulched  and  protected  from 
soil  erosion. 


ONE  HARVESTER  brings  in  all  your  grain  crops 
—  with  a  cutter  bar  or  pickup  for  small  grain  and 
beans... with  row-crop  header  for  com  and  sorghum. 
One  machinery  investment  does  all  these  important 
jobs — SAVES  expense,  SAVES  time,  SAVES  storage 
space.  And  the  switch  from  one  header  to  the  other  is  a 
job  you  can  do  in  two  or  three  hours. 

Where  else  can  you  find  a  combination  like  this? 
Nowhere  but  at  your  Oliver  dealer’s— this  is  Oliver’s 
teamed-power!  "Pay-as-You-Produce”  financing 
available. 

THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


See  Your  OLIVER  DEALER  and  See 


Profit  engineered . . .  from  hoar  to  bacon 


Here’s  how  it  can  help  you  get  39%*  heavier  pigs  at  8  weeks 

(*as  reported  in:  Industrial  Application  of  Antibiotics  in  Agriculture,  Symposium  Series  No.  2, 10:24:55,  pg.  23) 


EXTRA  GAINS  WITH  "NORMAL"  PIGS 


PERCENT  CHANGE 


w-  Ww 


FASTER  START  FOR  RUNTS 

A  college  report*  summa¬ 
rizing  the  research  of  12 
tests  with  runts  given  feeds 
fortified  with  antibiotics 
showed: 


•  S2.2%  Increase  In  growth  rale 

•  10.5%  lest  feed  per  lb.  of  gain 

•Ibid,  pg.  108 


In  recent  years,  swine  feeding  tests  have 
taught  us  many  lessons.  They’ve  taught 
us  how  to  feed  for  the  critical  first  few 
weeks  to  give  pigs  a  faster-gaining  start 
that  carries  through  to  the  finishing 
period. 

How  is  this  done?  By  using  your  feed 
manufacturer’s  program  of  Life  Cycle 
Feeding.  It  is  a  program  built  around 
special  feeds  formulated  for  the  actual 
needs  of  pigs  during  each  stage  of  the 
life  cycle.  Here’s  how  it  works: 


Many  swine  producers  today  still  wait  until 
their  pigs  (the  ones  they  have  left)  reach 
about  50  Ibd.  before  they  start  thinking 
about  proper  nutrition  and  feeding  a  good 
supplement. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  this  type 
of  program  is — it’s  simple!  Costly,  too! 

Consider  these  facts,  well-proven  by  gov¬ 
ernment,  college  and  feed  industry  tests. 
You’ll  see  why  the  performance  of  market 
swine  starts  in  the  sow’s  gestation  and  lac¬ 
tation  period  .  . .  why  only  with  Life  Cycle 
Feeding  can  you  take  full  advantage  of  the 
pig’s  ability  to  make  a  profit  for  you. 

At  Farrowing  Time:  a  husky  pig  weighing 
3  lbs.  at  birth  has  five  times  the  chance  of 
living  as  one  weighing  IM  lbs.  {Life  Cycle 
Feeding  and  management  during  the  gestation 


fieriod  can  help  you  get  consistently  large 
itters  by  eliminating  90-95%  of  the  causes  of 
variation  in  litter  sizes.) 

The  First  Week:  life  itself  can  be  a  setback 
for  pigs.  The  first  week  is  the  toughest. 
{Litters  nursing  sows  full-fed  a  modern  lac¬ 
tation  ration  weighed  18%  more  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  college  trials  on  Life  Cycle 
Feeding.) 

The  First  2-3  Weeks:  an  estimated  10  million 
pigs  in  the  U.  S.  don’t  get  enough  milk — 
and  are  in  great  need  of  a  supplement.  {With 
Life  Cycle  Feeding  you  eliminate  the  nutri¬ 
tional  guesswork  of  nursing  by  having  close 
control  over  nutrient  intake  and  costs.) 


Add  up  these  facts  and  you  can  see  why 
swine  nutritionists  say  proper  feeding — 
using  the  Life  Cycle  approach — can  take  a 
healthy  slice  out  of  the  30%  national  mor¬ 
tality  average  for  pigs. 

How  to  got  Life  Cycle  Feeding 

See  your  favorite  feed  supplier  soon  for 
complete  details.  And  look  for  the  big  Life 
Cycle  Feeding  display.  It’s  the  sign  of  a 
supplier  of  swine  feeds  containing  Terra- 
mycin — for  greater  protection  against  dis¬ 
ease  . . .  more  powerful  help  in  fighting  stress 
.  .  .  faster  gains  .  .  .  and  fewer  runts. 


gai 

ng  up  be' 

Casses  than  slow-gainers.  {Tests  show  that 
with  Life  Cycle  Feeding  you  can  get  pigs  at 
8  weeks  that  weigh  up  to  39%  more.) 


Pfizer 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooklyn  6,  N.  Y. 
Science  for  the  world's  well-being 


That’s  the  wagonbox  score  of  small 
pull- type  Model  60  with  corn  head,  in 
measured  field  test  against  big,  new 
self-propelled  corn  combine 

% 


ASK  your  dealer  about  the 
Allis -Chalmers  plan  to  fintmce 
your  time  purchase  of  farm 
equipment* 


yWlk  AlUS-CH AIMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

^ALLIS-CHALMERS 

LISTEN !  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour — News — Music — NBC  radio 


Last  fall,  in  100-bu.  Iowa  corn,  an  old  Model  60 
All-Crop  Harvester  with  2-row  corn  head  took  on 
a  big,  new  self-propelled  combine  of  another  make, 
also  equipped  with  2-row  corn  head  . . .  same  field 
.  .  .  same  day  .  .  .  same  number  of  rows  .  .  . 
exchanging  lands  halfway  through  the  test  to 
^  equalize  any  yield  difference. 

When  the  scores  were  in,  the  Model 
60  totaled:  31.8  more  bushels  from 
7.7  acres  ...  in  less  time,  too! 

Who  but  those  with  experience  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  the  smaller  Model  60,  veteran  of  many 
seasons’  §rain  and  seed  harvesting,  even  to  hold 
its  own?  After  all,  the  big  self-propelled  was  new, 
twice  the  size  and  cost  three  to  four  times  as 
much.  By  coming  out  ahead,  the  big  little  60 
proved  size  and  cost  are  not  true  measures  of 


capacity  and  performance  when  it  comes  to  field 
shelling  of  com. 

Find  out  how  little  it  will  cost  you  to  equip  an 
AUis-Chalmers  combine  with  a  com  head  for  field 
shelling.  Or,  consider  the  low-cost  advantages  of  a 
used  model  with  new  corn  head  as  a  permanent 
unit,  leaving  your  present  combine  free  for  other 
fall  crops.  See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer. 


ALtrCROP  {•  ta  AUia-Chslmcri  trademark. 
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NEW 


light-weight . . .  power-packed 

AIR-COOLED  DIESELS 


for  economical  farm  power 


Jlo'*'  Series  365  Jlo  Series  660 
7  horsepower  12  horsepower 

(pronounced  "ee-lo”) 


There’s  a  growing  demand  for  the  dependability,  economy  and  safety  of 
diesel  engine  power  for  farm  applications.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Hercules 
offers  you  the  benefits  of  low-cost,  maintenance-free,  air-cooled  diesel  power 
for  applications  below  15  horsepower. 

Look  at  the  features  this  new  Jlo  Series  line,  available  only  through 
Hercules  nationwide  distributor  network,  offers: 


SIMPLICITY:  Jlo  Series  diesels  are  of 
the  2-cycle  design,  proved  practical  in  their 
power  range.  That  means  there  are  no 
valves,  tappets,  push-rods  or  camshaft  in 
Jlo  engines  to  require  maintenance  or 
adjustment. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE:  Jlo  Series  die¬ 
sels  start  fast  in  all  weather;  run  smoothly 
too,  even  under  tough,  intermittent-load 
service. 

ECONOMY:  Low  initial  cost  is  coupled 
with  lower  maintenance  costs,  due  to  the 


Jlo  engine's  simple,  dependable  design. 
And  you  save  on  fuel,  too. 

PERFORMANCE-PROVED:  These 
West-German  built  diesels  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  the  world  over . . .  now  are 
available  in  the  U.  S.  through  Hercules, 
known  for  dependability  and  service. 

LIGHT  WEIGHT:  These  powerful 
engines  deliver  7  and  12  horsepower  yet 
weigh  only  110  and  190  lbs.,  respectively; 
add  less  dead- weight  to  equipment  and  save 
on  foundations  in  stationary  application:. . 


HBRCULES 

HERCULES  ENGINES... Sold  and  Serviced  the  World  Over 


SEND  FOR  A  BOOKLET  ON  THESE  COMPLETELY  NEW  ENGINES! 

HERE’S  WHERE  JLO  SERIES 
ENGINES  CAN  SERVE  YOU: 

auxiliary  generators  .  balers 
combines  .  corn  pickers  .  con¬ 
veyors  .  crop  dryers  .  fans  .  grain 
elevators  .  harvesters  .  hoists 
Irrigation  pumps  .  silage  blowers 
sprayers  .  spreaders  .  swathers 
tractors... and  other  farm  Jobs. 

•Reg.  TM  JLO-Werfce, 

G.m.b.H.,  Pinneberg,  Germany 


I - 1 

Hercules  Motor  Corporotion  | 

Department  32J,  Canton  7,  Ohio  j 

Yet,  I'd  like  more  information  on  Jlo  Series  Diesels  for  this  ■ 

application .  j 

Nomn  I 

Addreu _ I 


I  City _ Slata  I 

I _ I 


Dairy  Handbook  and  Dictionary,  by 
].  H.  Frandsen.  J.  H.  Frandsen,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts.  $10.50. 

'  This  800-page  tome  is  a  concise  summarx’ 
of  most  of  the  commonly  discussed  dairy 
subjects.  The  material  is  not  new,  but  the 
300-page  handbook  section  gives  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  many  useful  practical  facts  (such 
as  in-place-cleaning  of  pipelines)  and 
should  be  a  handy  reference  book  for  the 
beginning  or  student  dairyman.  The  larger 
I  (500-page)  dictionary  section  gives  com- 
;  prehensive  descriptions  of  many  dairy  terms, 
especially  cheese  and  ice  cream  (Professor 
Frandsen’s  specialty)  subjects. 

The  several  sections  are  contributed  by 
I  authors  expert  in  their  fields,  and  contain 
j  good  solid  information  about  subjects  con- 
I  nected  with  every  phaise  of  dairying. 

The  World  of  Insects,  by  Paul  Pesson. 
McGraw-Hill,  New  York.  $15. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  we’ve 
I  seen  lately  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
I  is  this  extravagantly  illustrated  account  of 
[  the  nature,  history  and  functions  of  insects. 

I  The  52  color  photographs  are  stunning  and 
j  the  more  than  200  black-and-white  photo- 
j  graphs  are  both  spectacular  and  instructive. 
Paul  Pesson,  the  author,  is  Professor  of 
Entomology  of  the  Institut  National  Agron- 
omique  of  Paris.  His  text,  which  has  been 
translated  by  R.  B.  Freeman,  is  both  thor¬ 
ough  and  interesting — seeming  to  be  direct¬ 
ed  at  the  intelligent  amateur  rather  than 
the  student  or  professional  entomologist. 
We  will,  for  example,  never  forget  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  king  and  queen  of  an  an¬ 
cient  termite  colony  imprisoned  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  in  a  mortar  cell  at  the  center  of 
the  termitarium  producing  fertile  eggs  at 
an  unbelievable  rate  over  the  decades.  Nor 
will  we  forget  the  photographs  of  the  queen 
with  her  monstrously  over-sized  abdomen 
which  illustrated  this  bit  of  lore.  In  addition 
to  writing  the  texts  for  this  book.  Professor 
Pesson  took  many  of  the  photographs.  If 
one  should  know  one’s  enemy,  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  enjoyable  way  to  do  it. 

New  Editions 

Tree  Maintenance  by  P.  P.  Pirone;  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  $10.  In  this  third 
edition.  Dr.  Pirone  covers  the  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  and 
their  disease  and  pest  problems. 

Production  of  Field  Crops  by  T.  K.  Wolfe 
and  M.  S.  Kipps,  McGraw-Hill,  $8.50.  The 
growing  of  grain  and  forage  crops,  along 
with  a  short  section  on  root  crops  and  some 
miscellaneous  field  crops,  is  brought  up  to 
date  in  this  fifth  edition. 
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CHORE-BOY 


FIRST  with  a  Gimplete,  One-Man 
Milk  Production  Pnckoge— 
Now  FIRST  with  a  Complete,  One-Man  Pork  Production  Plunt 


As  a  resutt  of  new  ideas  and  equipment  developed  by  Chore-Boy, 
during  the  post  five  years,  many  dairymen  are  producing  more  milk,  of 
better  quality  and  at  less  cost  than  they  ever  did  before.  First,  Chore- 
Boy  developed  a  simple,  easy-to-clean,  dependable,  low-vacuum, 
pipeline  milking  system.  Next,  Chore-Boy  introduced  the  Herringbone 
stalls  and  feeding  equipment  with  its  many  time-saving  features.  With 
this  new  system  2  to  3  times  as  many  cows  con  be  milked,  per  man, 
as  with  pail  milkers  or  parlors  equipped  with  side-opening  or  walk- 
thru  stalls.  This  new  equipment  was  then  packaged  and  delivered  to 


the  dairy  farm  in  a  ready-built,  durable,  insulated  building  called  a 
Lactorium.  Dairymen  have  shown  their  oppreciation  for  this  new 
approach  to  milking  by  putting  Chore-Boy  in  first  place  in  pipeline 
milker  manufacture.  Chore-Boy  is  now  making  and  selling  more  pipe¬ 
line  systems  than  any  other  company.  More  than  2,000  Herringbone 
systems  are  now  in  use  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Approximately  75  to  80%  of  the  systems  are  Chore-Boys.  Chore- 
Boy  has  now  applied  this  new  approach  to  hog  production,  the  results  of 
which  are  offered  in  a  complete  package  system  known  as  the  Porkorium. 


The  PORKORIUM. 

This  system  was  developed  in  cooperation  with  Conner 
Prairie  Farms,  Noblesville,  Indiana,  the  largest  producers  of 
incross  boars  and  seed  stock  in  the  United  States. 

The  Porkorium  consists  of  a  32'  x  96’  insulated  building, 
made  in  panels  and  erected  on  a  concrete  foundation.  The 
concrete  floor  is  self-draining.  There  are  24  p^ns  with  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  walls.  The  building  is  equipped  with  automatic 
feeding,  watering  and  ventilation  systems.  The  sow  is  brought 
into  the  pen  before  farrowing.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
feeding  and  exercise.  She  farrows  her  pigs  in  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  Protector  farrowing  unit  which  has  a  heat  lamp  and 
an  insulated  floor  to  retain  heat.  At  weaning  time  the  sow 
and  farrowing  equipment  are  removed  from  the  pen.  The 
pigs  remain  until  they  are  ready  for  market. 

Manure  is  flushed  from  the  pen  by  high-pressure  water. 
Sanitary  pens  and  isolation  of  litters  reduce  the  disease  haz¬ 
ard.  Rate  of  growth  is  not  interrupted  by  moving.  Maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  feed  is  achieved  while  labor  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  insulated  building  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer.  Automatic,  pr^ure  ventilation  provides  a  con¬ 
stant,  uniform  supply  of  fresh  air.  With  multiple  farrowing 
each  Porkorium  can  handle  48  sows  and  litters,  or  around 
400  pigs,  per  year.  One  man  can  handle  4  to  6  Porkoriums. 

There  is  a  complete  Porkorium  in  operation  on  a  farm 
near  Cambridge  City,  Indiana,  and  visitors  are  welcome. 
Porkoriums  have  been  sold  for  erection  on  a  number  of 
Mid-Western  farms. 


One  Pen  —  One  Building 

From  Farrow  To  Finish 


lEfT 

Porkorium  it  32'  x  96' . . . 
with  24  golvonixod  stool 
pons.  Automotk  foodfaig, 
watering  and  vontdoting 
oquipmont.  Wads  and  roof 
aro  woll  insulotod. 

LOWER  LEFT 

Sow  it  eomfortoblo  ond 

pigt  hovo  plenty  of  room. 

LOWER  RIGHT 

Pigt  remain  ht  pen  until 

ready  for  market. 


One  Man  Can  Milk  Up  To  60 
Cows  Per  Hour 


The  Lactorium  is  a  complete  machine  for  harvesting  the 
most  milk,  of  the  highest  quality,  per  man.  It  does  for  the 
dairyman  what  the  self-propelled  combine  does  for  the  wheat 
grower  .  .  .  what  the  com-picker  does  for  the  com  grower. 
But  the  Lactorium  does  its  harvesting  twice  a  day,  every 
day  in  the  year. 

.  While  dairymen  can  build  their  own  milking  parlors  for 
housing  the  Chore-Boy  Herringbone  Pipeline  l^stem,  we 
have  found  that  this  is  usually  a  “headache.”  It  involves 
plans  and  contractors  and  usually  requires  considerable 
time.  Then  too,  it  is  easy  to  make  mistakes  in  materials 
and  planning  .  .  .  afid  the  structure  frequently  costs  more 
than  a  Chore-Boy  Lactorium. 

When  it  comes  to  speed  and  milking  efficiency  nothing 
can  approach  the  Chore-Boy  Herringbone  Pipeline  Milking 
System.  One  man  can  handle  4  to  6  milker  units  and  milk 
40  to  60  cows  per  hour  . . .  and  do  it  at  least  twice  as  fast  as 
other  parlor  systems  using  side-opening  or  walk-thru  stalls. 

The  Chore-Boy  Pipieline  System  also  has  many  special 
features  such  as:  Low-Vacuum,  which  helps  remove  a  major 
cause  of  mastitis;  The  Master  Pulsator;  The  Pyrex  Glass 
Roll-O-Clean  Releaser,  the  simple  cleaning-in-place;  and 
The  Roll-O-Measure  for  determining  the  individual  milk 
production  of  each  cow. 


Equipp«d  with  a 

CHORE-BOY 
Herringbone  Pipeline 
Milking  System 


Tmt  ClMrf-l«y  "Kmw-Hm"  Mm  it  Mrt  tkM  a  <ular  n4  tarrica  na. 
Na  kaa  kaaa  tralaai  to  kalp  laa  pat  yaar  Mry  aparatiaa  n  a  raai  Maaay 
■aUai  laaia.  Witt  Ma  aiaica  in  will  kata  n  afficiaat  plaat  praPaciai 
top-aaaKtp  aritt  at  lawaat  aaat  Saa  kiw  toPay.  Tkara  ia  m  akligatiaa. 


Writ*  0<wl.  33  far  Mmrmotiam, 

CHORI-BOY  MANUFACTURINO  CO.,  INC.  •  Combridg*  City,  Indiona 


Carl 

LOrange 

says 

put  a  million  poimds  of  gain 

J.  on  the  2,100  head  of  cattle 
fed  last  year  on  Fleetwood  Farms 
at  Delaplane,  Virginia.  It  couldn’t 
have  been  done  without  machines. 

"We’ve  invested  $90,000  in  ma¬ 
chinery  to  run  Fleetwood’s  3,000 
acres.  These  machines  have  to 
keep  going.  Take  our  $28,000  feed 
grinder.  If  it  breaks  down  the 
cattle  go  hungry.  Having  Timken 
bearings  on  it  is  the  best  insurance 
I  know  against  breakdown.  We 
also  have  eight  tractors,  three 
trucks  and  the  equipment  to  har¬ 
vest  400  acres  of  ensilage  crops 
and  alfalfa.  The  Timken  bearings 
on  these  machines  help  keep  my 
down-time  to  a  minimum.” 

Did  you  know  that  every  make 
of  farm  tractor  and  almost  all 
implements  use  Timken  bearings? 
Look  for  this  symbol  on  all  the 
machines  you  buy!  The  Timken 
Roller  Bearing 
Company,  Can¬ 
ton  6,  Ohio. 
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Any  pipeline  milker 
saves  you  time 
and  labor. . . 


But  only  De  Laval  gives  you 
fast,  clean  and  gentle  milking! 


All  pipeline  milkers  are  not  the  same.  The  big  difference  exclusive  Combine  Milker  features  show  you  why  De  Laval 
is  in  how  they  get  the  milk  out  of  your  cows.  These  three  outmilks  and  outperforms  all  other  pipelines  . . . 


1.  De  Laval  Magnetic  Pulsator  ...  the 

“heart”  of  the  Combine  Milker  .  .  .  assures 
you  absolutely  uniform  pulsation  rate  for 
fastest,  cleanest  milking  every  milking. 
De  Laval  pulsators  are  factory  set,  cannot 
get  out  of  adjustment  .  .  .  and  they’re  up  on 
the  stall  cock,  out  of  the  way  of  dirt  and 
accidents. 


2.  Narrow-Bore  Liners.  This  cutaway  illus¬ 
tration  shows  a  cow’s  teat  inside  De  Laval’s 
“Full-Flo”  teat  cup  and  narrow-bore  liner. 
Note  how  narrow-bore  liner  fits  cow’s  teat 
like  a  glove.  This  minimizes  impact  on  teat 
when  liner  collapses,  reducing  danger  of  udder 
injury.  Result?  Healthier  udders,  higher  milk 
production,  less  need  for  antibiotics. 


3.  Economical  In-Placo  Cleaning:  De  Laval 
cleans  by  vacuum,  not  pressure  —  lets  you  use 
90%  less  water  and  two-thirds  less  detergent 
than  other  pipelines.  Figure  your  savings 
over  a  year’s  time!  There’s  a  Combine  Milker 
to  fit  a  parlor  or  barn  layout.  Call  your  near¬ 
by  De  Laval  Dealer  today  for  a  cost  estimate 
on  your  farm. 


You  get  more  than  pipelines  when  you  get  a  Combine  Milker.  You  get 
the  extra  benefits  of  fast,  clean  and  gentle  milking  ...  at  no  extra  cost. 


i?)  DE  LAVAL 


THE  OE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  COMPANY 


10%  down... up  to  4  years  to  pay 

Combine  Milker 


Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
5724  N.  Pulaski,  Chicago  46,  Illinois 


201  E.  Millbrae  Avenue, 
Millbrae,  Calif. 
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THE  BEST  TRUCK 

FOR  YOUR  FARM  IS  THE  BEST  BUY 


FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


SEASON’S  BEST  BUYS  RIGHT  NOW  IN  STUDEBAKER  TRUCKS! 


How  would  you  like  an  extra-special  buy  right  now  in  the  most 
rugged,  hardest-working,  easiest-handling  truck  made?  Go  see  your 
Studebaker  dealer— he's  had  a  fine  year  with  the  record-breaking 
Lark,  and  he's  in  a  good  position  to  talk  business  about  any  one  of 
the  farm-purpose  Studebaker  trucks  that  fits  your  needs  best. 

Look  at  his  brawny  Studebaker  trucks,  and  remember  that 
they’re  built  in  the  heart  of  the  farm  country— South  Bend,  Indiana 
— men  who  know  that  your  truck  won’t  spend  all  its  time  on  a 
concrete  highway.  That's  why  you’ll  find  these  farm-built  features— 
features  that  have  made  the  farmer  Studebaker’s  best  customer 
year  after  year: 

High  ground  clearance  for  rough  going. 

Heavy  gauge  steel  throughout  the  body— double  walls  in  the  box 
body,  with  a  heavy  ribbed  steel  floor  to  stand  years  of  punishment. 
Custom-designed  frame  for  each  model,  rated  by  automotive  engi¬ 
neers  as  the  toughest  in  the  business. 

Variable  ratio  steering,  the  easiest  in  any  truck. 

Full-size  roominess  in  the  cab  for  3  big  people— with  all-day  com¬ 
fort  in  the  cushions,  and  sturdy,  heavy-gauge  vinyl  upholstery. 
Economy  engines— a  choice  of  four— that  give  top  mileage  on  reg¬ 
ular  gas. 

Oversize  brakes— definitely  bigger,  safer,  longer-wearing. 

Under-hood  accessibility,  with  no  wiring  hidden  under  instrument 
panel. 

You’ll  be  proud  to  own  a  Studebaker  truck.  Proud  of  its  good  looks 


inside  and  out— proud  of  the  savings  you  get  on  low  first  cost  and 
low  operating  cost  over  the  years!  See  your  Studebaker  dealer  this 
week,  and  check  over  the  wide  choice  he  can  offer  you  in  body  sizes, 
in  economy- proved  engines,  in  transmissions,  and  in  the  handy 
optional  features  shown  below.  Make  your  choice  — and  drive  a 
bargain  home! 


LOWEST  PRICE 
PICKUP  in  America 
is  the  Scotsman 
Ton.  Yet  it  has  the 
widest  clear  floor 
pickup  box,  with  no 
wheel  wells  in  the 
way.  Note  how  the 
floor  bed  is  closer  to 
the  ground,  for  eas¬ 
ier  loading  without 
.strain. 

SPECIAL-OPTION  FEATURES  YOU  WILL  LIKE 

Twin  Traction  rear  axle  keeps  you  moving  in  sand,  mud,  ice— saves 
using  chains. 

Wide  range  of  choice  in  transmissions  — standard,  overdrive  or 
trouble-free  automatic.  These  are  teamed  with  a  variety  of  rear  axle 
ratios  to  do  your  work  most  economically. 

Hill  Holder  to  keep  you  from  rolling  back  when  starting  off  on  hills. 


BIG  SEASON  FOR  SAVINGS  NOW-WITH 


STUDEBAKER 

TRUCKS  (5) 
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butler 


Hog  comfort  ond  hygiene  were  prime  considerations  in  the  selection  of  these  farrowing  ond  nursery  buildings  at  Trimble  Manor  swine  form  near  Trimble,  Mo. 


For  the  man  with  a  long  view  on  farming... 

METAL  BUILDINGS  BY  BUTLER 


The  farm  factory  is  already  here  for  a  few  farmers  .  .  .  and  on  the 
horizon  for  many  more.  This  means  automatic  materials  handling, 
chore  handling  and  farm  processing  with  power  equipment. 

These  new  methods  demand  new  and  more  functional  buildings, 
built  to  work  hand-in-glove  with  power  equipment.  The  hard  way  to 
get  them  is  to  build  them  stick  by  stick.  The  easy  way— and  the  quality 
way  is  to  order  the  Butler  metal  buildings  you  need,  and  simply  have 
them  assembled  according  to  your  plan. 

Why  Butler  buildings?  There  are  many  practical  reasons.  Butler 
offers  a  complete  range  of  sizes  for  all  your  shelter  requirements, 
from  a  small  pump  house  up  to  the  largest  storage  bams.  Butler 
quality  construction  makes  the  most  of  metals.  Each  part  is  factory 
precision-fabricated  and  sized  to  fit  and  function  perfectly.  Butler 
buddings  are  fire  and  lightning  safe;  rot,  rat  and  bird-proof. 

You  utilize  all  the  space  you  pay  for.' No  posts  inside  — no  matter 
how  big  the  building.  There’s  room  to  maneuver  —  room  to  lay  out 
interiors  any  way  you  choose.  Roofs  are  truss-free.  Stack  hay  or  bags 
right  into  the  roo^  peak,  or  suspend  bins  and  install  overhead  travel¬ 
ing  hoists  with  complete  freedom.  Big,  wide  doors  clear  your  biggest 
machines.  Butler  buildings  are  for  the  man  with  his  feet  on  the 
ground,  and  his  eye  on  the  future. 


Room  to  sporo  and  weather-tight  protection  ore  both  readily 
apparent  in  this  Butler  storage  building  at  the  Snorr  sheep  form 
near  Idaho  Falls. 

Your  nearby  Butler  Builder  it  the  man  to  tee  for  detailt. 
Atk  him  about  Butler  financing.  He't  litted  in  the  yellow 
paget  of  your  phone  book  under  "Buildingt"  or  "Steel 
Buildingt."  Or  write  directly  to  ut. 


737B  East  1 3th  Street,  Kansas  City  26,  Mo. 


Monufactvrers  of  Metal  Baildinet  •  Eqaipment  ter  Fermine,  Oil  Predactien  end  Tronspertatien,  Outdoor  Advertising  •  Centroct  Monufoctorine 
Sales  offices  in  les  Angeles  and  Richmond,  Calif.  •  Houston,  Tex.  •  tirmingham,  Ala.  •  Kansas  City.  Mo.  *  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Chicago,  III.  •  Ootreit,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  •  New  Yett  Cty  and  Syracuse,  N.Y.  •  toston.  Mass.  •  Washington.  O.C.  •  turlington,  Ontario,  Canada 


MOLINE'S  MULTI- 


ROUNDUP 
FEATURE  No.  1 


Looking  for  more  power?  Want  to  cut  fuel  costs? 

Want  the  easier  handling  of  an  up-to-date  BIG 

tractor?  Trade  now  for  the  powerful  Moline  5- 

Star,  the  one  tractor  with  these  big  advantages : 

1.  HIGH-COMPRESSION  HIGH  TURBULENCE  ENGINE 
—  Built  to  deliver  4-5-plow  power  day-in,  day-out  at 
lowest  fuel  costs.  Moline-engineered  for  all  fuels. 

2.  AMPLI-TORC  TRANSMISSION -Gives  you  10  for¬ 
ward  speeds,  2  reverse  speeds,  “on-the-go”  shifting. 
Doubles  pull-power  in  heavy  going. 

3.  TEL-O-FLO  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM  -  Direct-powered 
from  the  crankshaft  for  easier,  faster  control  of  tools 
. . .  full-time  power  steering. 

4.  STANDARD  3-POINT  HITCH -Mounts  standard  3- 
point  tools  — cuts  equipment  investment.  Automati¬ 
cally  balances  traction  to  pull. 

Make  the  BIG  trade  to  BIGGER  5-Star  power... 

see  your  Moline  Dealer  now! 


ROUNDUP  FEATURE  No.  2 


Farming  big  acreage?  You  need  the  big 
power  boost  of  the  new  Minneapolis- 
Moline  G  vi  tractor!  Over  80  belt  hp 
.  .  .  72  drawbar  hp  (LP  gas  model) 
works  the  biggest  implements  to  full 
capacity  .  .  .  brings  ^r-acre  cost  to  a 
new  low.  New  “Tru- Balance”  traction, 
new  hydraulics  for  power  steering  and 
implement  control,  new  heavy-duty 
Moline-built  engines  for  LP  gas  or 
Diesel  fuels.  Trade  now  for  America’s 
outstanding  new  5-6-plow  tractor. 


About  Moline 
Tractor  engines 

Moline-built  tractor  engines 
have  close -grain  iron  blocks 
for  longest  service.  Huskier 
bearings,  extra-large  piston 
displacement,  heaviest  crank- 
sheets  —  built-in  features  hke 
these  are  typical  of  Moline- 
built  tractor  engines.  Matched 
to  Moline-built  transmissions, 
these  engines  will  far  outlast 
Ught  automotive  types. 


MILLION  DOLLAR 


pi 


OK*; 


Your  Moline  Dealer  has 
extra  "tradin’  bucks -He’s 
out  to  ton  all  bids! 


You’ll  look  a  long  way  before  you’ll  find  the 
farm  machinery  deals  your  Minneapolis- 
Moline  Dealer  is  featuring  right  now!  He’s 
rounding-up  trade-ins  as  never  before,  and  he’s 
making  record-smashing  allowances  with  loads 
of  extra  Moline  “tradin’  bucks’’  to  back  him. 

There  never  was  a  better  time  to  trade  your 
old  equipment  for  a  new  Moline  tractor  and 
new,  big-capacity  Moline  machinery.  Get  in 
on  Moline’s  Multi-Million-Dollar  Trade-in 
Roundup— get  the  best  machinery  deal  of 
your  life!  See  your  Moline  Dealer  now! 


lOP 


trade  FOR: 

Champion  Moline  Corn  Pickers 
Hay-Saving  Moline  Balers 
Big-Capacity  Moline  Combines 


NEW,  EASIER 
CREDIT  TERMS! 

Pay  as  little  as  25% 

.  .  .  take  as  long  as  48 
months  to  pay  the  balance. 


mm  Trade  m...frode  up 

New  Moline 


SWEPTLINC 


Empty  or  loaded, 
this  handsome  pick-up 
performs  with  the  same 
W  get-up-and-go.  Its  spirited 

W  205-hor8epower  V-8 

r  handles  capacity  loads 

with  pep  and  zip  to  spare. 
Try  this  comfortable 
Sweptline  ...  it  has  the 
ride  and  handling  you’d  expect 
in  a  passenger  car.  Let  your 
Dodge  dealer  show  you  it’s 
PRICED  WITH  THE  LOWEST. 


UlM)  SPWt 


pUSH-BimOH  DRIWMfi 


This  Art//  205-hp.  Y-8  mtstsn  Mf  lo»d, 


Mon  poylotd  spteo  th»n  In  my  pick-vp. 
Son  trips  iod  tim  by  houliag  mon  ooeh  trip! 


nmAVfn  /i£Al  SMART  TO  CHOOSE 


imilSl  WUCKS  tko  Indis  mdi  tha  most 


SEC  YOUR  DODGE  TRUCK  DEALER  AMD  TAKE  A  DODGE  DISCOVERY  DRIVE  MOW  I 


“It  Took  an 


Alcoa  Gate  to  Sell  the  Bull” 


“Fellow  came  here  to  buy  one  of  our  registered 
Polled  Hereford  bulls  a  while  back,”  recounts 
Maurice  Wagner,  stock  farmer  at  Eau  Clair, 
Pa.  “One  young  bull  in  particular  took  his  eye 
right  away. 

“I  made  him  a  fair  price  but  he  stalled,  kept 
looking  around,  wouldn’t  come  to  terms.  Finally 
he  told  me  what  was  holding  him  up.  ‘You 
throw  in  one  of  those  Alcoa  Gates  you’re  fixing 
to  hang  and  I’ll  pay  your  price,’  he  said. 

“I  gave  him  the  gate.  I  hope  he  likes  it  as 
well  as  we  do  ours.  We  have  30  of  them  on  the 
cattle  pens  and  across  the  farm.  Some  have 
been  up  three  years  now;  28  are  as  bright  and 
sturdy  as  the  day  we  got  them.  We  had  trouble 
with  the  other  two,  but  it  was  our  own  fault. 
We  hung  them  wrong. 


“Whenever  I  replace  a  gate  now,  an  Alcoa 
Gate  goes  in  its  place.  They’re  easy  to  hang 
and  we  don’t  have  to  paint  them. 

“They’re  easy  to  open  and  light  to  handle, 
too.  That’s  important  to  us,  because  my  wife 
and  the  children  use  these  gates  as  much  as  I 
do  myself,”  Mr.  Wagner  states. 

Horse  High!  Hog  Tight!  Bull  Strong! 

Alcoa*  Aluminum  Gates  are  built  rugged,  built 
like  a  bridge.  They  can’t  sag,  rot,  corrode,  warp 
or  twist.  Beaded  edges,  aircraft  riveting,  made 
of  an  extra-strong  aluminum  alloy.  Come  52  in. 
high,  five  or  six  panels,  complete  with  hardware. 
In  widths  for  10-ft,  12-ft,  14-ft  and  16-ft  open¬ 
ings.  A  36-in.  hog  gate  also  is  available. 


Your  Guide  to  the  Best 
in  Aluminum  Value 

Watch  "AlCOA  IHEArW" 
Ahamot*  Mondays  MSC-TV 

"AtcoA  Mttsam" 

Evory  Tuosday  AMC-TY 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
1930-J  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  FREE  10-in.  sample  section 
of  Alcoa  Aluminum  Gate  rail  for  my  inspection. 
I  understand  that  there  is  no  obligation. 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS _ - 

P.  0.  AND  STATE^ _ 

□  FARMER  □  DEALER  □  STUDENT 
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YOUR  HINMAH  DEALER 
PUTS  SERVICE 
FIRST.... 


By  service  we  do  not  mean  continuous  calls  to  repair  your 
milking  machines.  Hinman  milkers  do  not  require  contin¬ 
uous  repairs  and  a  minimum  of  service  is  needed  to  keep 
them, in  top  shape.  All  Hinman  Low  Vacuum  Milkers  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  furnish  fast,  safe  milkings  when  you  buy  them  and 
for  years  to  come.  Their  simplified  rugged  construction  assures 
the  long  life  and  dependable  performance  necessary  for  hard 
everyday  use.  Repair  or  adjustment  service  when  needed  is 
promptly  attended  to.  Expansion  or  remodeling  plans  for 
Parlor  or  Barn  Pipelines  will  be  furnished  at  your  request. 
Your  Hinman  Dealer  can  help  you  with  any  milking  problem 
you  may  have  because  he  has  access  to  fifty  years  milking 
machine  experience  by  the  Hinman  Company.  Milker  Service 
is  your  Hinman  Dealers  business,  and  he  puts  service  first. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  about  the  complete 
Hinman  Line  send  for  the  new  catalog  shown  on  the  right. 
You  will  find  details  on  the  Sani-Line  and  Master  Milkers,  Cow 
to  Can  and  the  New  Milk-Away  Sys¬ 
tem.  This  catalog  contains  complete 
installation  and  equipment  photos  plus 
other  valuable  information  on  how 
Hinman  Low  Vacuum  Milking  can  save 
you  time  and  work  and  make  your 
business  more  profitable. 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  NEW  CATALOG  TODAY 


MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  H3  BOX  360 

ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 


For  The  Space  scientists  and  little  boys  aren’t  the  only  ones 
Hot  Head  who  are  wearing  dramatic  helmets  these  days.  For 
that  tractor  drive  on  a  blistering  day  you  can  now  don 
an  air-conditioned  helmet  which  will  funnel  cool,  dry  air  into  your 
helmet  and  down  across  your  face  and  chest.  The  air  is  filtered  to 
remove  dust,  fungus,  pollen,  chaff,  and  any  other  air-bome  odds 
and  ends.  The  fiberglass  helmet  with  its  clear  plastic  face-plate 
is  connected  by  flexible  hose  to  a  refrigeration-filter  unit  which 
runs  from  the  tractor  or  combine  battery.  The  cool-headed  com¬ 
fort  is  said  to  increase  work  output  by  10  per  cent.  Jamieson  Lab¬ 
oratories,  who  produce  the  helmet,  tell  us  the  complete  unit  costs 
$350  and  that  it  beats  the  old  cabbage  leaf  under  the  hat  all  hollow. 

Shipping  With  cattle  being  moved  from  range  to  feedlot  we  are 
Fever  in  for  our  annual  bout  of  shipping  fever  which  costs 
over  25  million  loss  in  cattle  alone.  It  also  attacks  sheep 
and  swine.  We  still  don’t  know  what  causes  it  and  the  soft  cough, 
tired  appearance,  reduced  appetite  and  signs  of  chilling,  waterv 
discharge  from  eyes  and  nose,  either  constipation  or  scours,  and 
rapid  breathing — all  symptoms  of  shipping  fever,  can  easily  be 
confused  with  signs  of  leptospirosis,  infectious  rhinotracheitis, 
mucosal  disease,  anthrax  and  other  animal  ailments.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  Animal  Health,  which  is  carrying  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  shipping  fever,  suggests  vaccination  before  shipping 
as  the  best  preventive  measure  and  prompt  veterinary  treatment 
to  diagnose  this  elusive  disease  and  give  it  proper  medication. 

Alaska  It  was  bound  to  happen.  Even  Texans  are  not  im- 
Humor  mune.  It  seems  an  Alaskan  announced  that  if  Texans 
didn’t  stop  bragging,  Alaska  would  split  itself  in  two  and 
make  Texas  the  third  largest  state.  Some  Alaskans  are  reported 
speaking  of  the  rest  of  us  as  “the  south  48.” 

Honors  We  were  pleased  and  more  than  a  little  proud  when  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  chose  our  Associate 
Editor,  John  McCallum,  as  the  best  farm  writer  for  the  past  year. 
The  award  was  based  on  a  half-dozen  Farm  Quarterly  articles. 


THE  FARM’S  PICTURES 

Cover  by  Joe  Munroe 

This  is  the  exact  size  of  the 
film  of  the  color  picture  repro¬ 
duced  on  page  42  and  43.  We 
are  a  little  amazed  ourselves. 

10 — Courtesy  J.  C.  Andresen.  42  and  43 — Karl  D.  Butler.  43  (upper  right) 
Dr.  Arthur  Cooper.  44 — Dr.  Arthur  Cooper;  Karl  D.  Butler.  45 — Dr. 
Arthur  Cooper.  44  and  45  (bottom)  Karl  D.  Butler.  46 — Dr.  Arthur 
Cooper;  Karl  D.  Butler.  47 — Karl  D.  Butler.  48  thru  51 — Kazik  Pazovski. 
52 — Joe  Munroe.  53 — Joe  Munroe;  Ernst  Peterson.  54 —  Charles  R.  Koch. 
55  thru  58 — Don  Muhm.  59 — Don  Muhm;  Charles  R.  Koch.  60  and  61 — 
Drawing  by  Fred  Eichenberger.  62 — Drawing  from  Horse-hoeing  Hus¬ 
bandry.  63 — Photographed  by  The  Broseley  Studio  through  Courtesy  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  64  thru  66 — Joe  Munroe.  67 — Kazik 
Pazovski.  68  thru  71 — Robert  B.  Goodman.  72 — Yeovil  Somerset.  73 — 
Courtesy  H.  Gordon  Green;  Edward  Pikar.  74 — Fred  Knoop;  R.  J. 
McGinnis;  Courtesy  J.  E.  O’Neill;  Kazik  Pazovski.  75  and  76 — Fred 
Knoop.  77 — Courtesy  J.  E.  O’Neill;  Laval  Co.,  Inc.  78 — R.  J.  McGinnis. 
79 — Gray  and  Rogers.  80  and  81 — Grandpa  McGinnis.  82 — Kazik  Pazovski. 
83 — W.  O.  Kester.  84 — Don  Muhm.  85 — Fred  Hawthorn.  86 — Kazik 
Pazovski.  87 — Drawing  by  Fred  Eichenberger;  Kazik  Pazovski.  89 — Map 
by  Fred  Eichenberger. 
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Partners  in 
Profit 

How  one  farmer  works  with 
his  veterinarian 

By  Fred  Wenright 

Know-how  and  hard  work,  plus  regular  professional  ad¬ 
vice  from  a  veterinarian,  have  realized  increased  income 
for  this  balanced  farm  operation. 


Driving  behind  a  heavy  swirl  of  road  dust, 
which  contained  the  fastest-moving  veterin¬ 
arian  I’d  ever  seen,  we  turned  into  Winston 
Walker’s  320-acre  farm  in  Central  Kansas. 

This  was  one  of  the  regular  stops  on  the 
rounds  of  Dr.  M.  F.  Scoby,  36-year-oId  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Kansas,  veterinarian.  I  was  about 
to  witness  an  example  of  what  I  hoped  to  be 
a  sound,  cooperative  relationship  between 
a  typical  veterinarian  and  a  representative 
farmer. 

It  didn’t  take  much  conversation  to  find  out 
that  I  was  looking  in  the  right  place.  “If  you 
get  a  veterinarian  to  help  keep  the  animals 
from  getting  sick,”  explains  Walker,  “you 
can  save  money  in  the  long  run.  That’s  what 
I  do,  and  I  can  show  you  in  black  and  white 
how  much  better  we’re  doing  now  that  Doc 
is  working  with  us.” 

Deep  Roots 

Winston  Walker  was  born  and  raised  only 
a  few  miles  away  from  the  land  he  owns.  He 
left  McPherson  County  for  two  years  of  ag 
studies  at  Kansas  State  University,  then  41/^ 
years  of  army  duty.  When  Walker  returned 
to  McPherson  County,  he  was  determined  to 
own  his  own  farm  and  to  always  do  a  job 
the  right  way.  He  bided  his  time  while  he 
farmed  and  waited,  looking  for  the  right 
opportunity.  Seven  years  ago  it  came.  His 
farrh  is  located  about  10  miles  southwest  of 
the  agricultural  and  oil  community  of  Mc¬ 
Pherson.  He  combines  the  production  of 
hogs  and  cattle  with  wheat  and  milo  under 
irrigation  on  his  two  quarters. 

Walker  feels  that  his  determination  to  do 
a  job  right  has  been  responsible  for  many 
well-made  decisions,  among  these  is  the 
present  “partnership”  with  Doctor  Scoby. 

Hired  An  Expert 

Walker  explains  that  good  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  is  dependent  upon  good  livestock 
health.  He  felt  that  the  man  who  could 


help  keep  his  animals  in  top  shape  was 
his  veterinarian.  He  was  the  specialist  who 
could  do  the  job  right.  That’s  why  he 
contacted  M.  F.  Scoby,  D.V.M. 

Dr.  Scoby  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Kansas  State 
University  in  1944.  He 
has  worked  hard  and 
long  hours  in  building 
his  practice  in  and 
around  McPherson. 

With  the  ever-pres¬ 
ent  cigar  in  mouth.  Dr. 

Scoby  moves  calmly  but  efficiently  about  his 
business,  vaccinating  for  the  prevention  of 
disease,  diagnosing  and  treating,  always  per¬ 
ceptive  to  any  symptom  a  sick  animal  might 
reveal. 

Every  chance  he  gets.  Dr.  Scoby  teaches 
the  value  of  prevention  to  his  clients.  But 
when  disease  does  strike,  he’s  equally  ten¬ 
acious  in  working  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease  through  proper  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

Pig  Production 

Winston  Walker’s  16- 
year-old  son,  Neill,  han¬ 
dles  the  farm’s  pig  pro¬ 
duction.  Dr.  Scoby  is  his 
top  advisor.  They  have  9 
well-hammed,  registered 
Yorkshire  boars.  They  are 
also  raising  five  litters  of 
Yorkshire  pigs,  presently  averaging  over 
200  pounds  at  41/^  months. 

Neill  Walker  says,  “These  five  litters  pro¬ 
duced  46  pigs.  That’s  an  average  of  over  9, 
thanks  to  Doc’s,  help.”  Dr.  Scoby  injected 
each  baby  pig  with  iron  dextran  three  days 
after  farrowing.  He  feels  that  the  iron  injec¬ 
tion  contributed  strongly  to  the  fast  weight 
gains  and  general  thrifitiness  apparent  in 
Walker’s  Yorkshires.  Dr.  Scoby  vaccinated 
the  pigs  against  erysipelas  and  cholera,  and 


wormed  them  with  piperazine  after  weaning. 
Their  basic  diet  has  included  a  commercial 
feeding  supplement. 

Swine  Honors 

Neill,  who  hopes  to  be  a  veterinarian  some 
day,  had  a  reserve  champion  gilt  in  the 
Kansas  State  Fair  in  1958.  His  junior  year¬ 
ling  sow  took  first  place  at  the  same  show. 
In  a  Wichita  Ag  Show  last  Spring,  Neill’s 
hogs  placed  third  in  a  field  of  400  entries. 
They  showed  well  with  a  proper  amount  of 
backfat  and  a  good  dressing  percentage. 

The  money  that  the  Walker’s  made  from 
hog  production  last  year  paid  for  their  new 
cement- floored  pig  parlor  and  exercise 
yard.  “This  is  the  kind  of  profit  we  like 
every  year,”  says  Walker,  “and  Dr.  Scoby 
is  just  about  as  responsible  for  our  progress 
as  anybody.” 

He  believes  that  the  money  he  has  paid 
Dr.  Scoby  for  regular  professional  services 
is  an  investment — like  an  extra  assurance 
of  good  animal  health  and  a  good  price  at 
the  market. 

“And  the  return  on  our  investment  gets 
bigger  every  year,”  Walker  said  as  we 
shook  hands. 

Research  Laboratories  Inc. 
sells  its  products  only  through 
the  graduate  veterinarian: 
the  key  to  better  animal  health 
practices  on  the  farm. 
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At  Last...An 

Authorized 

ONE  STOP 
SHOPPING  CENTER 


Your 

Assuronce  of 
YEARS  OF 
TROUBLE-FREE 
SERVICE 


For  ALL  Your  GRAIN  CONDITIONING 
and  GRAIN  STORAGE  Needs 


When  you’re  in  the  middle  of  a  tight  harvest  schedule  you  can’t 
afford  time-wasting  breakdowns  nor  unnecessary  trips  into  town. 

Assure  yourself  of  quality  materials,  outstanding  workmanship . . . 
and  one  reliable  headquarters  for  all  your  grain  conditioning  and  grain 
storage  needs — Ycmr  Behlen  Dealer. 

The  Behlen  trademark  on  any  farm  product  is  your  guarantee  of 
years  of  trouble-free  operation,  genuine  value,  and  immediate  service. 


Rugged  All-Purpose  Curvet  Solely  Stores  Groin— Machinery 


Built  of  heavy-gauge,  deep-corru¬ 
gated  steel,  the  Curvet  packs  its 
strength  in  the  wall.  Costs  30% 
less  than  most  straight-walled 
buildings;  yet,  safely  stores  bump¬ 
er  yields  .  .  .  parks  the  biggest 
implements.  Use  for  cattle,  hogs, 
hay,  etc.  In  40'  widths;  length 
unlimited.  Expands  easily.  Special 
drying  floors.  Grain  bulkheads. 


AII-SteqL  For  Mesh  Com  Crib  New  Weother-TIght  Groin  Tank 

Built  to  Lost  0  Life-time  Successor  to  Old-Fashioned  Groin  Bins 


Exclusive  weather-tight 
Eave-Seal  makes  "Steep- 
Pitch"  Roof  a  structural 
part  of  tank.  Fill  to  peak 
without  leveling  by  hand. 
Deep-corrugated  vertical 
panels  sealed  against 
weather,  insects.  Large 
doors.  Special  drying  sys¬ 
tems.  950-15,000  bu. 


Portable  Behlen  Groin  Dryer 
Keeps  Ahead  of  Harvest  Crews 


Constructed  of  heavy-duty  No.  2-gauge 
Bar  Mesh  Steel.  Galvanized  with  up  to 
6  times  normal  amount  of  zinc  —  after 
welding  —  to  deny  rust  a  place  to  start. 
Exclusive  "Steep-Pitch"  roof  fills  to 
peak  without  hand  leveling.  Extra-wide 
crib  doors.  From  611  to  1940  bu. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Dopt.  F-9  Columbus,  Nobrasko 


Powerful  burner  delivers  up  to  4,250,000 
BTU  per  hour.  Rugged  Axial-Vane  fan  forces 
up  to  78  cu.  ft.  of  heat-charged,  drying  air 
through  every  bushel  every  minute.  Port¬ 
able.  Batch-Type  in  250,  375,  500,  and 
750-bu.  capacities.  Use  PTO  or  electric 
motor.  Burn  LP  or  natural  gas. 


Tips  for  In  case  you  would  like  to  take 
Tasters  up  the  gentle  art  of  milk  tast¬ 
ing,  an  Australian  paper  offers 
some  important  pointers: 

Warming  usually  intensifies  both  taste 
and  odour.  With  an  unknown  sample  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  warm  the  milk 
slowly  and  gently  up  to  blood  heat  or  even 
a  little  higher  while  taking  periodic  sniffs. 

Chilling  dulls  flavors  and  there  is  little 
value  in  tasting  milk  at  40  degrees  F.  except 
to  check  a  complaint  related  to  cold  stor¬ 
age.  Even  so,  the  flavor  will  certainly  be 
more  readily  detected  at  60  degrees  F. 

The  taster  should  make  his  own  choice 
of  vessel  for  tasting — a  cup  or  a  glass 
beaker — but  it  is  advisable  to  stick  to  one 
vessel.  The  difference  may  lie  in  the  men¬ 
tal  rather  than  in  the  physical  sphere, 
but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  flavor,  in 
the  widest  sense,  does  alter  with  size,  shape, 
etc.,  of  the  drinking  vessel;  and  in  milk, 
where  odor  and  texture  make  a  large 
contribution,  the  point  cannot  be  ignored. 

In  tasting,  about  one  teaspoonful  should 
be  taken  into  the  mouth,  but  kept  in  the 
front  and  held  behind  the  front  teeth. 
The  tongue  may  be  used  to  move  the  fluid 
about  behind  the  front  teeth  and  the  fluid 
should  be  slightly  sucked  between  the  teeth. 
Next,  throw  the  fluid  to  the  back  of  the 
palate,  retain  it  there  for  a  second  or  two 
but  do  not  swallow  any.  Then  spit  out. 
The  reason  for  this  ritual  is  that  different 
parts  of  the  mouth  react  to  different  aspects 
of  flavor — acid,  sweet,  salt,  burnt,  etc. 

If  several  samples  are  to  be  tasted  and 
none  is  markedly  off-flavored,  it  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  rinse  the  mouth  between  samples 
with  water  at  60-62  degrees  F.,  but  the 
occurrence  of  a  strongly  flavored  specimen 
may  shock  the  palate  and  gargling  may  be 
needed  to  restore  sensitivity. 

For  regular  work,  smoking  and  drinking 
must  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  and  at  the 
actual  tasting,  false  teeth  should  be  re¬ 
moved  because  the  palate  is  obscured. 

What  is  There  will  come  a  day,  soon, 
a  Hame?  when  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  harness  a  horse  will  be  pre¬ 
served  in  a  museum  as  an  extinct  species. 
Even  the  nomenclature  of  harness — the 
hames,  the  crupper,  the  breetching — is 
passing  out  of  our  vocabulary.  One  excep¬ 
tion,  hame,  has  crept  back  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  like  a  tribal  memory.  To  the  hipsters, 
hame,  appropriately,  means  hard  work. 
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Countless  millions  of 
bushels  of  sound  quality 
corn  will  be  harvested 
from  fields . . .  clear  across 
the  country  . . .  planted  to 
High  Yielding,  Profit 
Producing  PIONEER 
Hybrid  Seed  Corn.  For  the 
TOP  CROP  and  PROFIT 
.  .  .  plan  NOW  to  plant 
PIONEER  next  year. 


'  4 


i 


PIONEER  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  is  produced  by  the  following  companies: 


Garst  &  Thomas  Hybrid  Corn  Co.  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Co.  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Co.  Pioneer  Corn  Co.,  Inc. 

Coon  Rapids,  Iowa  Oes  Moines,  Iowa  of  Illinois;  Princeton,  III.  Tipton,  Indiana^ 
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FEEDIN6  NEWS  S  SERVICE 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC.  •  SCRANTON,  PENNA. 


Tips  on  fitting  a  dry  cow 
for  high  milk  production 


'*Green’salt  calf  program 
is  our  first  step  in 
growing  productive  Guernseys! 

“Right  from  birth,  every  calf  we  have  is  fed 
Sterling  Green'salt  free  choice  in  addition  to 
her  regular  starter  ration.  Green’salt  con¬ 
tains  salt  and  7  trace  minerals  vital  to  healthy 
growth  and  development,  and  it  is  fortified 
with  10%  phenothiazine  for  effective  internal 
parasite  control.  We  feel  that  the  minerals 
and  phenothiazine  in  Green’salt  help  groom 
our  young  stock  for  high  milk  production . . 
and  we  have  cows  with  performances  that 
prove  it!  When  our  young  stock  reach  milk¬ 
ing  age,  they  go  on  the  Sterling  Blusalt  pro¬ 
gram— both  in  the  barn  and  on  pasture.’’ 

So  says  Robert  Moffat,  Jr.,  a  member  of 
the  family  that  owns  successful  Grayce 
Farms  in  Dalton,  Pa.  The  ISO  head  of  milk¬ 
ing  Guernseys  on  Grayce  Farms’  2,300 
acres  are  consistent  high  producers.  One  of 
them,  Haddon’s  M.  Ida,  holds  the  world’s 
milk-production  record  for  Guernsey  cattle. 
In  1957,  she  produced  28,787  lbs.  of  milk 
and  1,23S  lbs.  of  fat! 


Most  successful  dairymen  know  that 
there  is  more  to  fitting  a  cow  during  the 
dry  period  than  just  feeding  to  get  her 
fat.  Three  important  requirements  in  a 
proper  dry-cow  management  program 
are  discussed  below.  While  this  program 
may  cost  $20  per  animal,  the  value  of 
extra  milk  produced  will  be  $40  to  $80— 
at  least  double  your  investment! 

1.  Sufficient  dry  period.  Dairy  scientists 
recommend  that  a  cow  producing  10,000 
pounds  of  4%  milk  a  year  and  calving  at 
12-month  intervals  should  have  about 
an  8-week  dry  period.  A  longer  or  shorter 
dry  period  has  been  shown  to  reduce 
annual  milk  yield. 

2.  Daily  exercise.  If  the  weather  is  suit¬ 
able,  a  cow  should  be  turned  out  for  two 
or  three  hours  every  day  during  her 
8-week  dry  period.  Outdoor  exercise 
improves  digestion  and  helps  build  the 
strength  needed  to  make  the  coming 
lactation  productive. 


STERLING  BLUSALT:  trace-mineral  salt  for  free-choice 

feeding  and  for  your  custom  grist  mixes 

Blusalt  contains  high-quality  salt  plus  seven  trace 
'  ^  '  minerals  needed  for  healthy  growth.  Look  for 

Blusalt  in  50-  and  100-lb.  bright  blue  bags,  4-lb.  blue 
Liks  and  50-lb.  blue  blocks. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  FEED  DEALER... 

STERLING  GREEN'SALT  . .  .  trace-mineral  salt 
lfjAVF«<i  plus  10%  phenothiazine  for  control  of  certain 
internal  parasites.  In  100-lb.  and  25-lb.  bags. 
25-lb.  bags  have  a  handle  for  easy  handling  and 
carrying. 

STERLING  GRANULATED  SALT  .high-quality 
HVu  mixing  and  free-choice 

V^lJ|j|\l  feeding.  In  25-  and  100-lb.  bags.  Also  pressed 
into  50-lb.  blocks  and  4-lb.  Liks  — plain,  iodized 
and  sulfurized. 
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Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 

STERLING  SAL 


SALT 


3.  Proper  feeding.  During  the  barn  feed¬ 
ing  season,  it’s  important  that  you  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  legume  hay,  silage  and 
free-choice  salt.  In  addition,  be  sure  to 
include  essential  trace  minerals,  since  a 
cow’s  future  health  and  lactation  may 
suffer  if  rations  are  deficient  in  minerals. 

You  can  supply  both  salt  and  trace 
minerals  with  one  quality  product— 
Sterling  Blusalt.  Blusalt  is  salt  plus  seven 
trace  minerals  (manganese,  iron,  sulfate 
sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and  zinc) 
in  scientifically  derived  proportions. 

Specific  information  on  proper  care 
and  feedingof  dairy  cows,  other  livestock, 
and  poultry  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write 
to  International  Salt  Company’s  Animal 
Nutrition  Department  in  Watkins  Glen, 
New  York. _ 

CONTROL  PROTEIN  INTAKE 
“AUTOMATICALLY’-WITH  25%  SALT 

This  fall  and  winter,  you  don’t  have  to 
look  after  cattle  every  day  in  some  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  your  farm  or  ranch.  Simply 
fill  self-feeders  occasionally  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  25%  to  30%  Blusalt  and  70%  to 
75%  protein  supplement.  Provide  an 
ample  supply  of  fresh  water  nearby.  Then 
leave  the  feeders  alone.  The  salt  acts  as 
an  effective  governor  which  limits  daily 
consumption  of  protein  to  the  amount 
you  want  between  one  and  two  pounds. 

Try  this  technique  for  one  season,  and 
you’ll  see  why  the  practice  of  using  salt 
to  control  protein  intake  is  catching  on 
amazingly  fast— especially  in  the  range 
country. 


MAKERS  OF  STERLING... 
REAL  SALTY  SALT! 
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JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILL.  •  DEPT.  C-54 
Please  send  me  more  information  as  checked  below: 

□  "530,"  "630"  Tractors  □  "730"  Tractors  □  LP-Gas  Models 

□  Credit  Plan. 


R.R. 

Bex 

□  StudeMt  1 

J 

This  3-Plow  "530"  Tractor  is  powering  an  8-foot  John  Deere  "AW"  Disk 
Harrow.  Gasoline  or  LP-Gas  engines  are  available  for  "530,"  "630," 
and  "730"  Tractors;  the  "730"  Diesel  features  the  same  engine  that 
holds  the  official  tractor  fuel-economy  record. 


The  economical  "730"  Diesel  pulling  a  5-botfom  John  Deere  Plow. 


The  biggest  “two-gun”  threat  to  high  operating  costs 
is  John  Deere  power  combined  with  John  Deere  fuel 
and  maintenance  economy.  Whether  you  choose  the 
modern  3-plow  “530,”  4-plow  “630,”  or  5-plow  “730,” 
you’re  on  your  way  to  greater  dollar  savings  that 
mean  increased  farm  profits. 

The  big  difference  shows  up  almost  immediately. 
No  longer  will  jobs  lag  behind  schedule,  no  longer  will 
the  cost  of  accomplishment  bite  deeply  into  your 
profits.  And  for  you  personally,  there’s  a  much  brighter 
future,  too.  You’ll  work  in  greater  comfort  with  your 


two  biggest  muscle  jobs — steering  and  equipment  con¬ 
trol — handled  hydraulically  by  the  tractor.  Through¬ 
out  the  season,  your  modern,  dependable  John  Deere 
Tractor  will  work  with  all  types  of  equipment,  doing 
better-quality  work;  saving  you  time  and  effort  on 
every  job. 

The  door  to  greater  farm  profit  carries  the  name  of 
your  friendly  John  Deere  dealer.  Do  yourself  a  favor 
and  take  advantage  of  his  free  demonstration  offer. 
Once  you’ve  driven  a  John  Deere  Tractor,  you’ll  never 
want  to  settle  for  less. 


JOHN  DEERE 

"WHCRCVCR  CROPS  GROW.  THCRE’S  A  GROWING  DEMAND 
POR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT" 


by  Karl  D.  Butler 


RUSSIAN 
FARM  EQUIPMENT 


“I^eat  the  United  Slates.”  “Catch  up  with  American  produc- 
O  tion  of  milk,  meat,  wool  and  eggs.”  These  signs  I  saw  on 
fanns  during  my  visit  to  Russia.  I  was  very  impressed  by  the  sober 
dedication  of  the  Cornmunifts  to  achieve  these  goals. 

Although  it  is  a  year  since  my  30-day.  10,000  mile  trip  around 
the  USSR,  I  am  still  impressed  by  the  immensity  of  the  industry 
and  power  I  saw  there.  The  Russians  are  still  behind  us  in  farm 
mechanization,  but  they  are  coming  up  fast.  In  some  machineiy 
developments  they  are  showing  ingenuity  and  inventiveness.  Their 
goal  is  to  beat  U.S.  farm  output.  The  whole  of  their  rigid,  compli¬ 
cated  bureaucracy  is  being  geared  to  try  this. 

I’he  rapidity  of  their  mechanization  has  produced  many  enig¬ 
mas,  and  certainly  Russia  is  a  country  of  extreme  contrasts.  For 
example,  although  Russia  has  great  timber  resources — and  annual 


Russia  plans  to  produce  75  small  unipurposc  tractors  (below)  every 
day  this  year.  The  two  cylinder,  air-cooled,  diesel,  20  horsepower,  self- 
propelled  chassis  was  introduced  in  1954  with  a  smaller  gasoline  engine. 
Costing  .S700  to  .$900,  it  has  the  engine  under  the  seat.  Transmission  and 
final  drive  are  housed  in  one  casting.  This  display  model  carries 
a  fertilizer  distributor;  20  other  attachments  are  available.  The  steering 
column  is  vertical,  and  the  seat  can  be  spun  around  it  when  driving 
backwards.  The  steering  shaft  runs  through  the  left  chassis  tube.  In  the 
background  is  a  corn  drill. 


Women  do  much  menial  work,  like  the  pair  (right)  carrying  chick 
peas  from  a  winnower.  The  peas  were  harvested  by  machine,  but  grain 
handling  after  harvest  is  very  poorly  mechanized.  The  wooden  box  and 
wooden  shovels  are  a  common  sight. 


J.- 


This  V-ditch  dii^i^er  (above)  works  like  a  vast  snow  plow.  It  is 
hitched  to  one  tractor,  and  raised  and  lowered  hydraulically.  But 
one  crawler  is  not  enough,  and  a  second  machine  (both  were  DT  54’s) 
runs  ahead  and  from  200  feet  in  front  hauls  the  combination  forward 
at  two  mph  w  ith  a  cable  from  a  pto  winch. 

The  green  combine  attachment  (left)  is  built  on  a  self-propelled 
chassis,  painted  red  on  this  demonstration  model.  The 
75  horsepower  chassis  has  several  attachments,  and  the  Russians 
began  high-gear  production  in  1958.  The  straw  catcher  on  the  back 
of  this  model  is  common.  Most  straw  is  saved,  mainly  for  feed. 

The  combine  has  a  pick-up  reel,  although  a  cutter  head  is  available. 

This  DT  54  crawler  (below)  is  pulling  two  swathers,  giving  an  overall  cut 
of  about  32  feet.  This  Siberian  new  lands  wheat  will  be  laid  in  two 
w  indrows,  and  later  combined.  At  least  four  operators  are  needed: 
they  often  signal  to  each  other  with  whistles. 


done  mainly  by  hand,  and  mainly 
by  women.  One  topper  and  lifter 
we  saw  did  such  a  poor  job  hand 
toppers  followed  it. 

VVe  soon  learned  the  Russians 
have  a  unique  way  of  reducing 
man  hours.  They  use  women.  In 
fact,  Russians  are  proud  that 
women  have  been  emancipated  to 
equality  with  men,  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  work  beside  men  in 
almost  every  capacity.  (Note: 

\  Emancipation,  democracy,  peace- 
.  ful  coexistence,  and  other  words 
'  often  have  entirely  different  mean- 
ings  for  the  Communists  than  they 
PH  do  for  us.)  One  result  is  that 
very  prominent  as 


cent  of  fanner  workers  are  wonu'n. 

In  the  fall  of  1958,  I  was  a  member  of  a  six-man  team  studying 
farm  mechanization  in  Russia.  Six  teams  went  to  Russia  (and  six 
of  theirs  came  here)  to  study  various  subjects:  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics,  crops,  soil,  veterinary  science  among  others. 

Our  first  eyeopener  was  in  Washington.  VVe  had  no  visas  until  a 
day  before  we  left.  All  kinds  of  excuses  were  given  by  the  Russian 
Embassy.  But,  curiously,  the  visas  were  issued  minutes  after  a 
Russian  exchange  delegation,  already  in  this  country,  was  granted 
admission  to  several  equipment  research  laboratories  not  on  their 
original  schedule. 

Our  visit  was  among  the  first  of  its  kind.  Until  recently,  the 
world  outside  Russia  has  known  all  too  little  about  her  life  and 
doings.  Even  now  accurate  figures  of  her  fann  output  are  often  not 
available.  But  we  do  know  more  now,  perhaps,  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Russian  revolution. 


This  sequence  taken  near  Kiev,  shows  a  new  way  to  make  straw  and 
hay  stacks.  The  straw,  held  in  containers  (top)  behind  combines, 
is  piled  in  the  held.  The  piles  are  lifted  by  the  elevating  buckrake 
( top  right ) ,  and  stacked  on  a  power  tilt  wagon.  This  holds  a 
two  or  three  ton  stack,  which  is  slid  off  the  wagon  (center) 
where  the  stack  is  to  be  placed.  The  Russians  claim  this  method 
saves  labor  compared  to  either  baling  or  held  stacking.  In  contrast 
to  this  plan  for  economy  of  labor,  there  are  eight  men  on  the 
combine  which  gathered  the  straw  (top).  This  is  the  regular 
operating  crew.  And  a  lot  of  straw  carrying  is  done  by  hand.  An 
interesting  sideline  is  the  use  of  two  stacks,  close  together,  as  a  silo. 
The  silage  is  compacted  with  a  crawler,  and  covered  with  straw  or 
soil.  The  tractor  that  carries  the  loader  is  a  Farmall  F  20,  or  an 
extremely  close  copy. 


This  huge  array  (right)  is  a  50-foot  power  mower.  Electrically 
driven  from  a  generator  mounted  on  the  rear  of  the  DT  54  crawler, 
this  is  an  experimental  model.  One  ntotor  drives  the  front  three 
blades,  separate  motors  operate  each  of  the  four  outside  cutters. 
This  mower  will  go  through  a  gate  half  its  width,  as  the  outside 
blades  lift  hydraulically.  They  can  also  be  raised  to  avoid  stumps 
or  stones  while  cutting.  The  knives  are  smaller  than  the  normal 
width,  the  guards  closer  together,  and  the  knife  movement  shorter. 
A  smaller  model  is  on  display  at  the  Soviet  Exhibition  in  New  York. 


wood  growth  is  believed  to  be  twice  the  annual  cut — there  are  still 
v'ast  areas  where  cattle  dung  has  to  be  used  as  fuel — because  of 
the  lack  of  wood.  Then,  as  a  trainload  of  giant  logs  rolls  by  in 
Siberia,  one  may  see,  as  we  did,  two  men  pulling  and  pushing  an 
old-fashioned  two-man  saw,  making  planks  by  hand.  Nearby  a 
giant  power  plant  churned  away. 

This  enigma  perv'ades  the  Russian  scene.  While  the  lifting  of  the 
sugar  beet  crop  is  almost  entirely  mechanized,  topping  the  beets  is 


Millions  of  Russian  peasants  thought  they  were  fighting  in  that 
uprising  for  the  opportunity  to  own  a  piece  of  land.  They  helped 
bring  the  Communists  into  power.  All  too  soon  their  dreams  faded 
away  as  the  land  was  collectivized  and  developed  into  large  units. 
The  peasants  were  left  with  an  acre  or  less  per  family — a  kitchen 
])lot  on  which  they  could  grow  food,  and  keep  not  more  than 
one  cow,  and  some  hogs,  sheep,  or  poultry.  A  farm  worker’s 
pay  includes  fodder,  grain  and  some  feed,  and  on  this  he  keeps  his 
animals.  Even  today  it  is  claimed  half  the  livestock  are  held  in 
private  hands,  although  the  government  is  trying  hard  to  induce 
the  peasant  to  give  up  his  individually  owned  livestock,  particularly 
dairy  cows.  In  some  places,  milk  is  sold  to 
peasants  at  one-third  the  price  the  state  will 
pay.  This  effort  to  urge  the  peasant  to  put  his 
cow  in  a  large  herd  and  give  his  extra  effort 
to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  collective 
farm  has  so  far  largely  failed.  Apparently  the 
jjeasants’  silent  reply  is,  “I  have  no  land.  I 
own  virtually  nothing  else  of  my  own.  I  am 
going  to  hold  on  to  my  cow  just  as  long  as  I 
can  getaway  with  it.”  Cows  still  graze  behind 
the  workers’  homes  as  testimony  to  this  pas¬ 
sive  resistance. 

These  plots  are  tiny  compared  to  the  state 
or  collective  farms  that  make  up  95  per  cent 
of  the  farmland  in  Russi^.  In  1958  there 
were  76,000  collective  farms,  averaging  about 
4,000  acres.  At  the  same  time  there  were  just 
under  6,000  State  Farms,  averaging  25,000 
acres.  The  collective  fanns,  70  per  cent  of 
the  farmland,  came  from  uniting  the  small  farms  of  millions  of 
Kulaks — small  fanners  who  owned  their  land  and  were  “liqui¬ 
dated”  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  purges  in  history  when  the  Soviets 
took  over.  A  handful  of  the  previous  owners  sometimes  serve  on 
the  committees  which  govern  these  fanns.  Many  good  fanners 
were  lost. 

The  earliest  State  Farms  were  the  result  of  the  take-over  of  large 
farms  of  the  Russian  Czars  or  others,  but  the  new  farm  land 
developed  in  Siberia  is  also  in  State  farms.  State  farms  now  include 
about  25  per  cent  of  all  the  Soviet’s  farmland. 


An  Enormous  Country 

Today,  more  people  live  under  Communist  rule  than  have 
embraced  Christianity  since  the  time  of  Christ.  About  a  billion 
people  live  under  the  domination  of  the  Communist  atheist  ideal- 
ogy.  In  Russia  alone,  there  are  210  million  people  and  more  than 
half  of  them  work  on  their  half  a  billion  acres  of  cropland.  One 
Russian  farm  worker  supports  three  or  four  off  the  farm.  In  the 
United  States,  one  farm  worker  provides  food  and  fiber  for  at  least 
20  others.  Russian  farm  productivity  is  not  impressive.  For 
instance.  Great  Britain  produces  1 7  tons  of  grain  per  farm  worker, 
Russia  just  more  than  one  ton  per  worker. 

One  of  the  weakest  links  in  Soviet  agri¬ 
culture  is  animal  production.  In  spite  of  any 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  Stalin  left  a  weak, 
backward  agriculture,  and  a  low  standard  of 
living  on  farms.  Not  many  years  ago,  child¬ 
ren  were  begging  for  bread  on  the  streets. 
There  is  no  famine  today.  Poverty,  yes,  but 
no  famine.  But  far  greater  progress  has  been 
made  with  industrialization.  Between  1940 
and  1952,  industrial  production  increased 
130  per  cent,  farm  output  10  per  cent. 

Since  Khrushchev  came  to  power  in  1955, 
agriculture  has  been  expanded,  using  mod¬ 
ern  technology.  By  taxation  and  pricing, 
individual  crops  and  livestock  are  dis¬ 
couraged.  Intensification  of  this  is  an  object 
of  the  Seven  Year  Plan.  This  plan,  due  to 
end  in  1 965,  proposes  a  60  per  cent  increase 
in  the  food  and  fiber  production  of  the 
USSR.  Some  experts  believe  that  the  Soviets  are  farming  closer  to 
the  level  of  their  experimental  knowledge  than  we  are.  Their  agri¬ 
cultural  research  is  not  yet  on  a  par  with  ours,  but  they  have  a 
greater  possibility  for  improvement  than  we  do,  and  they  use  what 
they  know  efficiently.  I  think  this  is  a  fair  observ'ation,  and  one 
about  which  we  should  not  be  too  smug. 

Questions  Answered 

During  our  trip,  we  asked  many  questions.  Often  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  whole  string  of  queries  to  get  adequate  answers.  Russia 


This  gadji:et  throws  g^rain  around  to  aid  dry¬ 
ing.  A  small  auger,  just  visible,  pulls  the  grain 
through  the  cage,  and  a  fan  ejects  it  through 
the  spout.  Little  hot  air  drying  is  seen,  though 
it  is  becoming  more  common. 
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The  truck-mounted  digger  dug  a  fast  ditch,  two  feet  wide  and  three 
and  a  half  deep,  even  though  a  few  of  the  teeth  were  missing. 

A  separate  engine  drove  the  digger.  The  line  at  the  right  kept  the 
drive  straight.  This  ditch  was  used  to  store  sugar  beet  for  seed. 
They  were  buried  over-winter  and  replanted  next  spring  for  the 


seed  crop.  The  Russians  were  proud  they  only  lost  about  1 5  per  them  in  piles.  A  truck  mounted  elevator  then  lifted  them  for 

cent  by  rotting  during  storage.  transport  to  the  factory  (bottom  right).  The  beets  may  be  mech¬ 


anically  lifted,  and  then  shoveled  into  a  horse-drawn  wagon,  still 

Although  the  Russians  claim  they  have  mechanized  sugar  beet  a  very  common  sight.  The  Russians  claimed  good  yields,  with  a  16 

harvesting,  these  women  (top  right)  had  to  top  the  beet,  and  put  to  18  per  cent  sugar  in  the  roots.  The  car  in  the  back  is  a  Volga. 


is  a  land  of  intense  specialization.  There  are  specialists  for  most 
everything  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  anyone  with  broad 
knowledge.  Some  officials  either  didn’t  have  the  answers  or  avoided 
direct  replies.  Yes,  there  is  little  question  we  were  lied  to  many 
times.  Yet,  by  contrast,  technicians  and  research  workers  were 
highly  receptive  and  friendly  and  usually  gave  straight  and  honest 
answers  to  our  queries. 

Our  curiosity  occasionally  upset  their  careful  regulation  of  our 
trip.  Sometimes  relations  with  our  Russian  guides  grew  pretty  tense 
as  they  did  after  we  had  been  prevented  from  visiting  Stalingrad, 
which  was  on  our  schedule.  (We  later  learned  Khruschev  had 
sjx)ken  there  that  day.  Apparently,  we  weren’t  wanted).  But  the 
tenseness  was  shattered  when  our  host,  A.  J.  Loubkov,  came,  all 
excited,  with  four  baggage  checks.  The  baggage  had  not  been 
claimed.  We  checked  and  found  everything.  After  a  great  deal  of 
scurrying  around,  we  found  they  had  given  us  baggage  checks, 
when  we  left  Moscow,  for  four  watermelons.  They  were  very  good, 
juicy  melons,  but  they  didn’t  last.  We  had  eaten  them  en  route. 

Our  trip  gave  us  some  idea 
of  the  vastness  of  the  country. 

The  USSR  comprises  one- 
sixth  of  the  land  area  of  the 
world  —  some  five  billion 
acres.  Only  one-tenth  is  cul¬ 
tivated.  A  third  is  forest,  and 
much  of  the  land  is  swampy 
or,  in  contrast,  lacks  sufficient 
moisture.  The  majority  of 
the  cropland  lies  north  of  the 
United  States — almost  three 
fourths  of  it  is  north  of 
Maine.  Russia  is  truly  a  north 
country. 

The  growing  season  is 
short.  Near  Moscow  it  is  130 
days,  and  is  1 50  days  at  Khar¬ 
kov,  south  of  Moscow.  This 
corresponds  to  southern  Min¬ 


nesota.  In  the  highly  fertile  Kuban  area  there  is  a  season  of  190 
days,  roughly  the  same  as  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  these  basic  handicaps  of  geography 
and  climate,  Russia  is  striving  to  develop  a  thriving  agriculture.  If 
she  is  to  achieve  the  increase  proposed  in  her  Seven  Year  Plan, 
much  of  the  increase  must  come  through  mechanization. 

Tractors  epitomize  mechanization  in  the  USSR.  They  are  large, 
sturdy  and  tough.  They  are  well  built  and  from  what  we  can  find 
out  are  used  more  during  the  year  than  the  average  tractor  in  the 
United  States.  Power  and  more  |x>wer  is  the  watchword  in  Soviet 
agriculture.  Some  economists  feel  the  Russians  have  enough 
tractor  power  but  its  coordination  into  a  system  is  poor.  If  a  tractor 
is  not  big  enough  for  two  or  three  people  to  operate  it,  it  is  not 
considered  in  line  with  their  needs.  A  combine  may  carry  seven  or 
eight.  They  feel  it  is  inefficient  to  use  smaller  equipment  in  such 
large  fields.  There  are  practically  no  fences  in  Russia.  All  livestock 
are  herded,  usually  by  women,  but  sometimes  by  men. 

The  USSR  now  claims  about  one  tractor  to  every  400  acres  of 

arable  land,  where  the 
United  States  has  one  to 
each  80  to  100  acres.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  there  is 
one  tractor  for  each  27  acres 
of  arable  land. 

Most  of  the  Russian  trac¬ 
tors  are  crawlers  and  virtu¬ 
ally  all  are  diesel,  although 
they  have  a  few  electric  ones. 
The  Russians  claim  that  52 
per  cent  of  their  tractor 
population  are  track  layers, 
but  from  our  experience  I 
feel  that  this  figure  is  low, 
and  we  thought  it  might  be 
as  high  as  80  per  cent  crawler 
tractors.  The  DT  54  crawler 
is  probably  the  most  com¬ 
mon  tractor  of  any  make. 
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The  DT  54  is  a  54  horsepower  tractor  with 
a  3-point  hitch  and  a  pto.  The  Russian  pto 
runs  at  1,000  rpm.  They  also  have  some 
tractors  with  side  pto’s.  The  3-point  hitch 
was  introduced  to  Russia  in  1947  or  1948, 
and  was  almost  certainly  copied  from  the 
Ferguson  3-point  hitch  of  about  1944.  The 
DT  54  is  manufactured  in  several  places, 
including  Minsk  and  Stalingrad,  Kharkov, 
and  Rubtsovak. 

The  Russians  use  crawler  tractors  where 
we  would  use  a  rubber  tire  tractor.  They 
have  an  extremely  cheap  method  of  manu¬ 
facturing  new  tracks  so  that  the  short  life 
and  high  replacement  cost  of  these  parts  is 
partially  overcome.  They  use  steel  contain¬ 
ing  13  per  cent  manganese,  and  the  tracks 
are  cast  and  not  finished  or  machined  in 
any  way.  The  pins  are  simply  placed 
through  the  track  sections  and  used  as  they 
come  out  of  the  castings.  They  do  not  make 
over-size  pins  for  repairing  tracks.  A  new 
set  of  tracks  would  cost  about  950  rubles  for 
the  DT  54,  that  is  about  $95.  They  claim  a 
600-800  hour  life  in  sandy  soil,  up  to  3,000 
hours  in  lighter  soils.  A  new  DT  54  costs 
about  $1700,  or  17,000  rubles.  However,  in 
spite  of  these  prices  and  the  improved  trac¬ 
tion  of  the  crawlers,  the  Russians  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  wheel  tractors  and  we  were  told  they 
hojje  to  get  70  per  cent  wheel  tractors  with¬ 
in  five  or  six  years.  They  are  working  on 
four-wheel  drive  tractors,  and  we  saw  at 
least  two  being  developed. 

Multi-Purpose  Tractors 
I'hey  have  two  “p)owered  frames”  in  use 
today.  For  about  five  years  the  Russians 
have  been  producing  a  small  multi-purpose 
tractor  which  is  virtually  a  self-propelled 
chassis.  It  is  a  small  single-cylinder,  air¬ 
cooled,  diesel,  rubber-tired  tractor,  for 
which  over  20  pieces  of  farm  equipment  are 
manufactured  for  quick  mounting  on  the 
chassis.  Some  of  them  take  only  3  or  4  bolts; 
all  can  be  mounted  in  under  30  minutes. 
The  engine  and  driver  sit  in  the  rear,  and 
are  connected  to  the  front  wheels  only  by 
two  large  pipes.  Along  the  center  of  one 
runs  the  shaft  which  connects  the  steering 
wheel  to  the  front  wheels.  Along  the  bottom 
of  each  of  these  pipes  is  a  perforated  plate 
on  which  the  instruments  may  be  fixed.  The 
instruments  vary  from  plows  to  cultivators, 
seed  drills,  and  fertilizer  spreaders;  silage 
cutters  and  a  two-way  plow  may  also  be 
fitted  to  the  chassis.  A  new  hydraulic  dump 
wagon  was  demonstrated. 

The  air-cooled  engine  began  as  a  single- 
{Continued  on  page  124) 


The  punipkin-bearing  tractor  (left)  is  a 
waiKon  bed  on  the  small  multi-purpose  tractor 
shown  on  page  42.  Other  attachments  range 
from  a  two-way  plow,  cultivators  or  sprayer 
to  a  potato  digger. 

The  old  way  still  prevails  beside  the  new. 
These  two  farmers  in  Siberia  are  cutting 
planks  the  way  their  grandfathers  did. 

Close  by  was  a  buge  power  bouse,  and  they 
were  within  sight  of  a  jet-liner  airstrip. 
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Cost  Accounting  on  a  General  Farm 

Accounting  is  a  specialty  which  helps  these  farmers  make  sound  decisions. 

By  Chester  Charles 


Circle  l  farm,  near  Wren  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Ohio,  comes  near  to  straddling 
the  Ohio-Indiana  border,  "^he  farm  also 
straddles  the  decades.  At  Circle  L  past  and 
future  are  curiously  intermixed.  The  farm¬ 
stead  surroundings  might  well  be  typical  of 
grandfather’s  day.  The  farm  business  is 
conducted  along  the  lines  of  an  account¬ 
ant’s  dream.  Yet  laying  hens  occupy  the 
second  story  of  a  dairy  building.  Cost  ac¬ 
counting  goes  on  at  an  oilcloth-covered 
dining  room  table.  A  new,  electrically- 
heated  ranch  house  looks  out  on  a  turn-of- 
the-century  round  barn.  Circle  L  is  a 
hybrid,  with  hybrid  vigor;  a  general  farm, 
a  family  farm,  holding  its  own  against  the 
creeping  threats  of  corporate  farming,  in¬ 
tegration  and  specialization. 

Circle  L  is  run  by  determined  men.  Paul 
Lichtensteiger,  a  cautious  and  careful 
farmer,  heads  the  group  composed  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  three  sons.  As  a  sort  of  semi- 
retired  Chairman  of  the  Board,  he  keeps 
the  daily  books  and  tends  the  hens  and 
packs  the  eggs.  Fred,  31  and  eldest  of  three 
sons,  does  the  cost  accounting  and  takes 
care  of  the  young  dairy  stock  while  seeing 
to  overall  policy  and  action  in  the  manner 
of  an  executive  vice  president.  Karl,  29, 
milks  the  Shorthorns  and  feeds  the  hogs. 
Dean,  23,  is  on  hand  for  the  harvest  and 
whenever  he  can  find  time  from  his  job  as 
a  professional  farm  manager.  Before  setting 
out  each  day,  and  after  he  arrives  home, 
he  minds  the  chick  brooders,  tends  the  dry 
sows  and  feeds  some  of  the  beef  cattle. 

All  four,  Paul,  Fred,  Karl  and  Dean,  are 
big  men,  six  foot  three  or  over,  to  whom 
hard  work  is  more  than  familiar.  Each,  in 
addition  to  being  responsible  for  separate 
enterprises,  shares  in  the  field  work  and  in 
the  profits. 

Though  managed  much  in  the  manner  of 
a  corporation,  the  farm  business  is  set  up  as 
a  partnership.  The  partnership  controls  400 
acres,  all  of  which  is  level  ground  of  fair 
fertility  with  frequent  low,  wet  pot  holes 
and  requiring  extensive  tiling.  The  home 
place  Paul  inherited  from  his  father;  he  ac¬ 
quired  additional  acres  himself  and  the 
partnership  has  purchased  more  in  recent 
years.  The  combined  farms  adjoin  each 
other.  There  are  four  sets  qf  buildings,  each 
with  a  residence  and  each  with  small  grain 
and  ear  corn  storage  space.  Paul  lives  at  the 
home  place,  where  the  main  part  of  the  egg 
enterprise  is  conducted  and  where  the  dairy 
herd  is  housed. 

Paul  Lichtensteiger  and  his  sons,  Karl,  Fred 
and  Dean,  pose  in  front  of  the  old  round 
barn  which  is  a  landmark  in  the  county  and  a 
headache  to  the  family.  Dean  and  Karl  (right) 
bring  in  the  dairy  herd,  Karl's  department. 


The  three  sons  are  married,  with  eachfarms.  The  trend  in  this  area  has  been  to  np 


owning  his  own  home  and  the  set  of  build¬ 
ings  that  go  along  with  it.  At  Fred’s,  young 
dairy  stock  is  raised  and  some  of  the  laying 
hens  are  housed.  At  Karl’s,  the  fattening 
hogs  are  kept.  At  Dean’s,  where  the  round 
barn  stands,  the  dry  sows  and  the  baby  chicks 
are  housed. 

In  Black  and  White 

Two-thirds  of  the  com  and  most  of  the  oats 
are  fed  to  the  stock.  The  remaining  corn 
and  oats  and  all  of  the  wheat  and  soybeans 
are  sold.  Cash  grain  sales  were  their  biggest 
revenue  producers  in  1956  ($13,000),  and 
again  in  1958  ($14,600).  Since  more  than 
the  normal  number  of  hogs  were  fed  out  in 
1957,  grain  sales  dropped  back  that  year 
to  $6,900. 

A  five-year  rotation  is  followed,  with  two 
years  of  corn,  one  of  soybeans,  one  of  wheat 
or  oats  and  one  of  meadow.  In  acreage,  this 
year’s  140  acres  of  corn,  32  acres  of  wheat, 
33  of  oats,  and  71  of  soybeans  are  typical. 

.The  Lichtensteigers  are  making  a  good 
living  but  they  are  not  getting  rich.  The 
buildings  on  their  land  are  simple,  very 
practical  and,  for  some  of  them,  a  paint  job 
is  overdue. 

“In  the  old  days,”  Paul  said,  “everybody 
had  a  few  hogs,  a  small  beef  herd,  half  a 
dozen  dairy  cows,  several  hundred  hens,  a 
couple  of  turkeys  and  the  grain  to  feed  the 
lot  of  them.  Now  you  can  go  down  any 
highway  and  perhaps  see  beef  cattle  here, 
there  a  dairy  herd,  chickens  over  yonder, 
just  as  many  livestock  as  there  used  to  be 
but  concentrated  by  type  on  just  a  few 


out  fences,  sell  off  the  livestock  and  go  in 
more  and  more  for  cash  grain.  Not  us. 
We’ve  remained  diversified  partly  through 
choice  and  partly  through  necessity.  As 
with  a  lot  of  other  farmers,  our  land  is  not 
all  suited  to  one  enterprise.  We  can  main¬ 
tain  a  much  better  balance  by  dividing  our 
time  and  land  among  four  or  five  enter¬ 
prises.  In  addition,  we  can  be  flexible  as  the 
market  changes.  We  don’t  have  to  sell  cash 
grain  if  the  price  is  off.  We  can  adjust  our 
livestock  program,  pushing  layers  or  beef 
or  hogs  or  milk  as  the  situation  warrants. 

“Our  approach  is  specialization  by  indi¬ 
viduals.  Each  of  us  knows  a  specialty,  but 
we  are  diversified  for  security.  If  it  seems 
like  we  have  a  dab  of  this  and  a  dab  of  that, 
our  purpose  is  to  use  our  labor  the  year 
around.” 

Family  Conference 

Paul  is  by  no  means  a  dictator.  He  gives  the 
boys  a  free  hand.  All  three  have  had  college 
or  specialized  training  in  some  phase  of 
farming.  Each  has  the  final  say  in  his  de¬ 
partment.  Major  decisions  are,  however, 
subject  to  rough  and  tumble  family  discus¬ 
sion.  Paul  had  this  to  say:  “Judgment 
comes  from  experience.  Sometimes  the  boys 
fav'or  a  project  or  an  expenditure  that  to 
me  seems  unwise.  But  I  never  over-rule 
them.  We  sit  in  almost  daily  conferences 
and  each  of  us  has  one  vote.  In  fact,  in  the 
last  few  years  I  have  begun  to  take  a  back 
seat.  My  boys  are  doing  the  driving.  It  is  no 
more  than  right.  My  family  is  raised;  my 
wife  has  passed  on;  I  have  only  myself  to 
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Wheat,  oats,  soybeans  and  part  of  the  corn 
crop  usually  hring;  the  largest  annual 
revenue  as  cash  itrain.  Any  shift  from 
one  crop  to  another  or  any  greater  emphasis 
on  livestock  is  decided  after  consulting 
the  records.  Their  records  include  man 
labor  time,  machine  time,  land  rental  and 
every  other  cost  Item  for  each  farm 
enterprise.  Fred  Lichtensteiger  (below) 
does  most  of  the  record  analysis,  but 
the  entire  family  are  as  familiar  with 
these  facts  as  a  good  dairyman  is  with 
the  production  records  of  his  cows. 

Paul  Lichtensteiger  (opposite  page)  tends 
the  2,400  flock  of  laying  hens.  The  egg 
cooling  room  is  his  summer  retreat. 


support.  My  boys  do  most  of  the  work ;  they 
have  their  families  and  their  futures  in¬ 
vested  in  this  venture.  They  have  more  to 
lose  than  I  and  should  make  the  decisions. 

“One  question  comes  up  every  year. 
What  should  we  do  with  the  old  round 
barn?  The  roof  has  been  bad  for  a  long 
time.  The  ground  floor  pen  space  is  irreg¬ 
ular  and  hard  to  manage.  The  mow  was 
built  for  loose  hay  and  won’t  support  much 
baled  hay,  so  a  great  deal  of  mow  space  is 
wasted.  Just  to  reroof  it  would  cost  more 
than  an  entire  new  pole  barn.  So  each  year 
we  patch  the  roof  and  evade  the  issue.  The 
old  round  bam  is  somewhat  like  me.  We’ve 
both  almost  outlived  our  usefulness. 

“The  boys  want  all  the  facts  before  they 
make  up  their  minds.  I  used  to  plunge  into 
trouble  and  then  work  myself  out.  Years 
ago,  if  I  needed  a  tractor,  or  thought  I 
needed  one.  I’d  look  them  over  and  buy  one 
I  liked  and  could  afford,  or  made  myself 
think  I  could  afford.  The  boys  do  it  differ¬ 
ently.  They  know  from  our  local  weather 
history  that  we  ordinarily  have  so  many 
days  each  spring  suitable  for  plowing,  for 
instance.  The  amount  of  ground  we  plow 
each  year  is  about  the  same.  The  boys 
choose  a  tractor  according  to  the  horse¬ 
power  we  need  to  pull  the  plows  of  the 
right  size  to  get  done  in  time  every  spring. 
They  do  the  same  with  other  tools.  Nothing 
on  the  farm  is  left  to  chance  if  planning  is 
possible.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can  compete 
with  large-scale  farming.” 

By  Their  Deeds  Ye  Shall  Know  Them 

An  historian  of  some  future  century  may 
well  go  into  ecstasy  on  discovering  the  rec¬ 
ords  and  account  books  of  the  Lichten- 
steigers.  They  record  every  fanning  activ¬ 
ity.  Each  carries  a  small  notebook  to  keep 
account  of  the  daily  hours  devoted  to  vari¬ 
ous  jobs.  A  summary  of  these  reports  is  re¬ 
corded  by  Paul  in  a  daily  journal,  which  he 
has  been  keeping  for  more  than  30  years. 
Here  are  typical  entries.  Regular  chores 
are  taken  into  account  in  other  records. 

Apr  16  Fred  Plowed  Field  RE  #3 

Intern’l  trac .  10  hrs 

”  ”  Karl  Spread  fertilizer  field 

RE  #3  3  Ton  46%  phos 
AC  trac  4/2  hrs 

Apr  17  Karl  Repairs  to  machinery  3  hrs 

At  year  end,  a  tally  is  made  from  the 
journal  of  each  partner’s  work  hours  as  a 
factor  in  determining  his  share  of  the 
profits.  During  the  year  each  partner  draws 
a  monthly  salary.  In  every  recent  year  ex¬ 
cept  1955,  the  year-end  figures  allowed  for 
a  profit  distribution  slightly  above  a  $1  per 
hour  rate.  While  this  may  seem  a  low  return 
to  the  individual,  they  are  compensated 
very  adequately  on  their  investment  through 
realistic  charges  for  rent  of  land  and  use 
of  capital. 

From  the  daily  journal,  the  hours  each 
piece  of  machinery  is  used  can  be  totaled 
along  with  the  hours  spent  on  any  field, 
crop  or  project.  With  this  exact  knowledge 
of  the  annual  hours  a  tractor  or  rake  or 


combine  is  being  used,  plus  the  known  pur¬ 
chase  prices  and  depreciation  charges,  the 
Lichtensteigers  establish  the  costs  of  oper¬ 
ating  any  of  their  machinery. 

Based  on  real  estate  values,  taxes,  fertility 
effects  of  various  crops,  etc.,  the  Lichten¬ 
steigers  have  arrived  at  a  “land  use”  charge 
of  $20  per  acre  for  corn  and  $17  per  acre 
for  soybeans  and  small  grains.  These  figures 
represent  what  it  costs  the  partners  to  use 
their  own  land,  an  item  generally  over¬ 
looked  by  most  farmers,  but  one  which  no 
manufacturer  could  afford  to  ignore.  What 
do  they  do  with  all  these  figures?  Properly 
interpreted,  they  can  be  shockingly 
revealing. 

For  every  field,  a  separate  record  card  is 
kept  for  each  year.  The  card  shows  the 
date  and  hours  a  field  is  plowed  or  other¬ 
wise  worked  with  whatever  tractor  or 
equipment  is  used.  Plowing  costs,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  can  readily  be  calculated,  whether  a  2 
or  3-bottom  plow  or  a  small  or  large  tractor 
has  been  used.  The  next  step  for  the  cost- 
conscious  partners  is  to  analyze  costs  ac¬ 
cording  to  crops  or  enterprises.  Here  is  their 
most  recent  soybean  record. 

1958  Soybeans 

62.3  Acres  Yield  27.7  bu.  per  acre 


Total 

Production  1,729  bu. 

Quantity 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

per 

per 

Bu. 

.Acre 

Land  Use . 

62.3  Acres 

@  $17 

1,059.10 

.61 

17.00 

Seed  . 

68/2  bu. 

161.00 

Fertilizer  . 

1520  lbs. 

0-24-24 

53.20 

Manure 

48  tons 

144.00 

Total  for  Seed, 

Fertilizer  and 

Manure 

358.20 

.21 

5.75 

Labor 

262  hrs. 

262.00 

.15 

4.20 

Machinery  Use: 

A.C.  Cultivatoi 

•  23  hrs. 

11.50 

Tractors: 

A.C. 

61  hrs. 

70.10 

Farinall 

102  hrs. 

183.60 

Ford 

73  hrs. 

80.30 

Moldb’rd  plow 

47  hrs. 

35.20 

Disc 

59  hrs. 

47.10 

Cultimulcher 

39  hrs. 

29.20 

S.B.  Drill 

8  hrs. 

8.00 

Rotary  Hoe 

26  hrs. 

16.90 

S.B.  Cultivator  20  hrs. 

9.00 

Elevator  and 

Wagon . 

50  hrs. 

8.64 

Combines  .  .  .  . 

45 

123.70 

Corn  Planter 

13 

22.80 

Machinery  Total 

646.04 

.38 

10.40 

Total 

$2,325.34 

1.35 

37.35 

Such  records  have  taught  the  Lichten¬ 
steigers  many  things  they  did  not  know 
about  their  operation  and  have  helped 
them  turn  to  more  profitable  techniques. 
For  example: 

(a)  They  now  send  a  small  tractor  to 
do  a  small  job. 

(b)  They  put  a  big  tractor  on  a  tandem 
hitch  to  cut  costs  by  doing  several  fitting 
operations  at  once. 

(c)  Since  their  1958  soybeans  cost  them 
$1.35  per  bushel  to  raise,  rather  than  accept 
a  bare  margin  of  profit  by  putting  the  beans 
on  the  market  at  harvest  time  they  decided 
a  small  grain  storage  building  would  pay. 
They  erected  a  16  by  20  foot  granary  which 
holds  2,200  bushels. 


(Continued  on  page  113) 
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160-Acre  Limitation:  the  Big 


By  Joseph  Muir 


WATER  BOILS  at  212  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  at  sea  level.  Tempers  flare  at  160 
acres  in  the  western  United  States.  And 
ranchers  and  farmers  in  the  mountain  and 
Pacific  states  have  been  arguing  about  this 
one  since  the  original  Homestead  Act  was 
signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  May  20,  1862. 
That  act  limited  to  160  acres  the  amount  of 
public  domain  land  that  Civil  War  veterans 
could  claim  and  settle.  This  limitation  idea 
was  reaffirmed  in  1902  when  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  signed  the  Reclamation 
law  which  also  limited  the  amount  of  land 
any  one  person  could  irrigate  with  water 
received  as  a  government  assistance. 

“It  makes  my  blood  run  cold,”  Phil  Ban¬ 
croft  of  Ignacio  Valley,  California,  fruit 
grower  and  ardent  foe  of  the  limitation 
clause,  emphatically  stated,  “when  I  con¬ 
sider  that  Abe  Lincoln,  one  of  our  greatest 
preservers  of  American  liberties  and  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  another  rugged  champion  of  the 
principles  of  free  enterprise,  started  and 
upheld  this  socialistic,  leveling  approach  to 
American  agriculture.” 

Young  Dale  Carpenter  of  Red  Bluff, 
California,  farming  now  with  his  father 
and  waiting  at  the  present  time  for  the 
Reclamation  Bureau’s  Corning  Canal  Pro¬ 
ject  to  bring  water  to  his  own  80  acres, 
defends  the  principle.  “It’s  absolutely  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  call  the  acre  limitation  socialistic. 
The  basic  philosophy  behind  this  limitation 
of  the  taking  of  the  public  lands  and  the 
use  of  federally  developed  water  was  the 
desire  of  Congress  to  give  many  interested 
families  opportunity  to  own  land  and  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  development  of  our  great 
country  by  building  the  family-type  farm. 
Secondly,  it  helped  prevent  fraudulent  land 
speculation  by  a  few  persons  or  corpora¬ 
tions  who  might  benefit  from  the  great  re¬ 
clamation  projects  we  all  heljjed  to  pay  for.” 


In  spite  of  bitter  fights  and  many  efforts 
to  break  the  160-acre  limitation.  Congress 
has  reaffinned  the  limitation  on  18  occas¬ 
ions,  from  1906  through  1957  and  has  been 
backed  up  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  recently 
as  October,  1957.  In  only  three  instances 
has  Congress  granted  excesslands  exemp¬ 
tions.  I'hese  are  the  Colorado-Big  Thomp¬ 
son,  the  Humboldt  Newlands  in  Nevada, 
and  the  Santa  Maria,  California,  projects. 
The  issue  has  been  defended  and  attacked 
within  both  political  parties  and  it  is 
always  a  hot  struggle.  Congressman  Clair 
Engle,  a  Democrat  of  California,  tried  to 
overthrow  the  limitation  in  1954.  “And  it 
was  met  with  cold  silence,”  Engle  said  later. 
“Land  owners  did  not  like  it  because  they 
did  not  want  to  pay  the  cost  and  those  who 
have  been  crusaders  for  the  160-acre  limi¬ 
tation  regard  it  as  some  kind  of  sacred  cow 
and  accused  me  of  being  a  defaulter  on  a 
principle  that  has  become  part  of  demo¬ 
cratic  doctrine  in  the  last  25  years.  So,  I  got 
shot  at  from  both  sides.” 

Republican  senators  and  representatives 
have  tried  to  accomplish  the  same  thing 
with  equally  futile  results. 

The  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  was  a 
response  to  the  decline  of  land  with  ade¬ 
quate  water  available  for  homestead.  Its 
basic  provisions  were  to  establish  a  recla¬ 
mation  fund  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
and  use  the  money  to  build  irrigation  pro¬ 
jects  with  settlers  agreeing  to  repay  the 
costs,  interest  free.  It  held  to  the  homestead 
laws  by  limiting  the  delivery  of  water  to 
private  land  owners  to  a  maximum  of  160 
acres  for  each  individual.  Roosevelt  hoped 
the  original  $40  million  appropriation 
would  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  the 
completion  of  other  projects  as  old  ones 
were  repaid.  It  was  his  hope  that  no  addi¬ 
tional  appropriations  would  be  necessary. 


Actually,  up  to  1936,  reclamation  expendi¬ 
tures  had  reached  over  the  $431  million 
mark.  Since  then,  over  $2  billion  has  been  *'  ^ 
spent,  not  only  for  individual  projects  but 
for  great  river  valley  developments.  The  I 
water  which  is  made  available  by  these  ^ 
projects  reaches  the  farmer  through  the 
canals  of  his  irrigation  districts. 

The  Irrigation  District 
Enabling  legislation  for  the  formation  of 
irrigation  districts  was  developed  and 
passed  by  the  irrigation  states  between  1860 
and  1900.  These  districts  were  giv'en  the 
(Continued  on  page  93) 

Dale  Carpenter  (above  left)  and  Phil  Ban-  I 

croft  (above  right)  are  two  of  the  thousands  | 

of  western  farmers  who  argue  the  160  acre  | 

limitation.  The  huge  Glen  Canyon  dam  now  1 

building  on  the  Colorado  will  bring  water  to 
desert  sections  of  Utah  and  Arizona  and  j 

keep  the  water  limitation  question  boiling.  j 


160-Acre  Limitation 

Water  from  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  such 
as  the  Grand  Coulee,  Shasta,  and  Glen  Canyon 
is  limited  to  enough  to  irrigate  160  acres  for  each 
farmer  receiving  it.  The  exact  amount  depends 
upon  the  crop.  In  these  days  of  growing  farm  size, 
there  is  sharp  conflict  about  this  section  of  the 
law.  Opponents  claim  you  can’t  control  economic 
growth  by  edict — unless  you  want  to  become 
socialistic  levelers.  They  say  farmers  are  the 
only  citizens  limited  in  their  growth — a  sort  of 
second-class  citizen.  Supporters  of  the  limitation 
clause  insist  it  is  the  only  fair  and  democratic  way 
to  distribute  the  water  giving  all  farmers  an  equal 
chance.  Without  limitation,  they  claim,  huge 
land  corporations  would  soon  dominate  these  bil¬ 
lion  dollar  projects  built  at  the  public  expense. 
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Well  Bought  is  Half  Sold 

A  man  who  buys  cattle  for  hundreds  of  feedlots 
tells  how  to  put  this  adage  into  practice. 


“''T^hat’s  a  nice  bunch  of  black  calves, 
X  but  if  I  were  buying  ’em  it  would  be 
with  that  little  slick-eared  rascal  out.  He’s 
leggy  and  tight-hided  and  has  a  hind  end 
like  a  jack  rabbit.  His  mammy  was  a  milk 
cow  as  sure  as  he’s  standing  there.”  So  said 
George  Diedrichsen  from  his  ringside  seat 
at  one  of  the  Nebraska  auctions  a  few  weeks 
ago.  “Big  George”,  an  amiable  giant  of  a 
man  in  his  early  50’ s,  is  an  order  buyer.  He 
and  his  son  Howard  also  feed  up  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  cattle  every  year  in  feedlots 
on  his  farm  near  Bancroft,  Nebraska. 

Auction  ring  bleachers  were  never  de¬ 
signed  for  comfort;  so  George  carries  his 
own  specially  built,  well-padded  seat  and 
back  rest  in  the  trunk  of  his  car  as  he  trav¬ 
els  from  market  to  market.  When  he  walks 
in  a  sale  barn,  hitches  this  rig  on  a  front- 
row  spot  and  lowers  his  si.x-foot  four-inch 
frame  into  it  with  one  eye  on  the  auctioneer 
and  the  other  on  the  cattle,  he  is  ready  for 
some  serious  bidding. 

Diedrichsen’s  clients  are  farmers  and  cat¬ 
tle  feeders  whose  operations  vary  in  size 
from  the  beginner  with  10  or  20  head  up  to 
the  largest  in  the  business,  men  who  con¬ 
sider  their  lots  empty  wheh  they  are  down 
to  a  couple  of  thousand  cattle.  During  the 
winter  he  buys  for  a  half  dozen  or  so  pack¬ 
ing  houses  as  well  as  for  his  feeder  custom¬ 
ers.  thus  maintaining  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  standards  to  which  the  finished 


“Cattle  buying  is  no  game  for  the  amateur,” 
says  big  George  Diedrichsen,  Nebraska  order 
buyer.  “Quality,  condition,  weight,  fill, 
disease — these  are  just  a  few  of  the  factors 
a  man  has  to  contend  with  when  he’s  trying 
to  get  his  feeders  well  bought.  When  buying  on 
the  range  (above)  always  be  careful  of  the  kind 
of  arrangement  you  make  for  handling  shrink.” 
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animal  must  conform.  His  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  buying  every  type  of  cattle  for  every 
kind  of  client  qualify  him  to  advise  with 
authority  how  to  buy  Stockers  and  feeders. 

Understandably,  Diedrichsen  is  preju¬ 
diced  in  favor  of  his  own  profession.  In  his 
book,  any  man  who  buys  livestock  only  a 
few  times  a  year  is  strictly  an  amateur  play¬ 
ing  a  game  dominated  by  professionals. 
“Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  to  show 
you  what  I  mean,”  he’ll  say.  “Take  these 
black  calves.  Like  I  said.  I’d  signal  the 
auctioneer  I  was  bidding  with  that  one  out. 
But  the  amateur  doesn’t  know  the  language. 
He  buys  the  whole  lot  and  pays  five  dollars 
a  hundred  more  than  it’s  worth  for  the 
slick-eared  one.  That’s  a  twenty-dollar  bill 
on  a  4()0-pound  calf.  On  that  whole  lot  of 
eight  calves  he’d  only  pay  an  order  buyer 
a  total  commission  of  $4.80.  That’s  at  15 
cents  a  hundred. 

“Or  take  the  ca^e  of  the  fellow  who  falls 
in  love  with  a  pen  of  cattle  he  sees  out  in 
the  yard  before  the  sale.  As  soon  as  they 
come  in  the  ring  he  sits  on  the  edge  of  his 
seat  and  begins  to  bid  and  he  never  stops 
until  he  buys  them.  He  tips  his  hand  to 
every  man  in  the  bam.  So  they  let  him  have 
’em — sometimes  at  $2  or  $3  a  hundred 
more  than  they’re  worth. 

“Then  there’s  the  fellow  from  back  in  the 
com  belt  who  makes  a  trip  out  to  the  range 
country  to  pick  up  a  load  or  two  of  ‘just  the 
right  kind  of  stufT.  Of  course,  he  can  write 
the  trip  off  as  a  vacation  if  he  wants,  but  if 
he  doesn’t  he  has  a  couple  of  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  tied  up  in  those  cattle  before  he  ever 
buys  them.  His  time  is  limited  and  he  usu¬ 
ally  doesn’t  know  anyone  in  the  area  who 
can  advise  him  or  give  him  a  little  moral 
support.  Maybe,  just  at  the  time  he  gets  out 
there  the  market  firms  up  a  bit,  just  a  tem¬ 


porary  flare-up  that’ll  settle  down  in  a  few 
days.  But  he  doesn’t  have  a  few  days  to 
wait.  He  has  to  buy  something  and  buy  it 
right  now.  So  instead  of  the  yearlings  he 
wanted  he  winds  up  with  calves,  or  vice 
versa,  and  pays  a  premium  for  them. 

“The  amateur  pays  little  or  no  attention 
to  fill,  he  forgets  to  ask  for  shrink  if  he’s 
buying  off  the  range,  he’s  blind  to  indica¬ 
tions  of  disease,  he’s  a  p>oor  hand  at  esti¬ 
mating  weight!,  end  his  only  reliable  guide 
to  age  is  a  birth  certificate.  Look  at  this!” 
And  Diedrichsen  pointed  to  a  lot  of  white¬ 
faced  steers  the  auctioneer  had  introduced 
as  “yearlings.”  “That  fellow  over  there 
thinks  he’s  bidding  on  a  bunch  of  young 
cattle.  Look  at  those  heads,  those  feet,  the 
tails!  If  they’re  an  hour  old  they’re  threes. 
He’ll  get  them  home  and  they’ll  never 
gain.  The  heads  and  horns,  the  feet  and 
tails  always  keep  growing.  That’s  the  way 
you  can  tell  age  on  cattle.  Some  traders 
might  pull  those  tails  to  make  them  look 
younger;  but  on  that  bunch  they’d  have 
to  dehorn,  too.” 

But  if  a  man  is  still  determined  to  do 
his  own  buying  George  doesn’t  mind  tell¬ 
ing  him  how  to  go  about  it.  “When  a  man 
gives  me  an  order  for  some  cattle,”  he  says, 
“there  are  four  things  I  want  to  know. 
How  many  does  he  want?  What  size? 
What  quality?  And  what  price  does  he 
want  to  pay?  The  man  who  is  buying  for 
himself  must  ask  himself  the  same  ques¬ 
tions.  The  price  is  going  to  be  determined 
largely  by  the  current  market.  The  ans¬ 
wers  to  the  other  questions  will  depend  a 
lot  on  his  feeding  program. 

“You  have  to  fit  your  cattle  to  your 
feed.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  roughage  you’ll 
want  the  kind  of  cattle  that  can  utilize 
{Continued  on  page  144) 
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Auctions  are  big  business.  Last  year  they  accounted 
for  more  than  half  the  livestock  sold  at  all  public 
markets.  A  few  of  them  handled  as  many  as  400,000 
head  each.  Still,  they  have  a  personality  all  their 
own  which  exerts  a  distinct  attraction  for  both  seller 
and  buyer.  Here  is  an  analysis  of  what  makes 
them  tick,  together  with  advice  on  how  the  producer 
can  use  them  to  his  best  advantage. 


Auctions  make  their  bid 


The  chant  of  the  auctioneer  is  growing  more  vigorous  day 
by  day  in  the  world  of  livestock  marketing.  Railroads  made 
the  terminal  markets;  trucks  and  highways  have  led  to  the  up¬ 
surge  of  the  auctions.  Compared  to  the  barely  five  dozen  terminal 
markets  operating  in  the  United  States  today  there  are  some 
2,400  auction  markets.  While  many  are  small-scale  operations 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as  yards  like  Chicago, 
Omaha,  or  South  St.  Paul,  they  accounted  for  over  half  the  live¬ 
stock  which  went  through  all  public  markets  last  year.  Salable 
receipts  of  cattle,  calves,  hogs  and  sheep  on  all  markets  in  1958 
totaled  108.9  million  head;  62.5  million  of  these  were  sold  at 
auction. 

Half  of  these  auction  markets  failed  to  handle  as  much  as 
10,000  marketing  units  (a  marketing  unit  is  one  head  of  rattle, 
3  calves,  4  hogs,  or  10  sheep  and  lambs).  But  the  big  ones,  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  located  away  from  the 
centers  of  population  and  operate  only  2  or  3  days'a  week,  handled 
considerable  volume.  The  Norfolk  Sales  Company  at  Norfolk, 
Nebraska,  for  example,  within  120  miles  of  Omaha  and  even 
closer  to  Sioux  City,  sold  the  largest  volume  of  any  livestock  auc¬ 
tion  in  the  country  last  year.  The  260,000  head  of  swine  and 
148,000  head  of  cattle  and  calves  plus  the  sheep  and  horses  that 
went  through  the  market  grossed  $38.5  million. 

In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  249,000  head  of  cattle  and  calves 
changed  hands  last  year,  “enough  to  make  a  cowtown  out  of  any 
place,”  as  dapper  W.  I.  “Red”  Bowman,  owner  of  the  Capital 
Stock  Yards,  puts  it,  and  the  majority  moved  through  the  three 
auction  markets  of  the  city.  The  Amarillo  Livestock  Auction,  in 
the  Texas  Panhandle,  sold  216,000  cattle  and  calves  to  maintain 
its  title  as  the  world’s  largest  cattle  auction. 

But  the  figures  are  only  part  of  the  story.  They  are,  as  the 
pundit  would  say,  the  symptom,  the  point  on  the  thermometer; 
the  important  thing  is  how  did  the  figures  get  that  way  and  what 
do  they  mean  to  the  livestock  producer? 

What  makes  a  market?  Buyers  and  sellers.  When  markets  fold 
up  and  fade  away  the  primary  reason  is  seldom  the  lack  of  physical 
facilities.  It  may  be  that  the  producers  have  been  squeezed  out  of 
the  area  by  the  influx  of  industries  and  suburbia,  a  common 
situation  around  many  of  the  larger  terminal  markets;  or  the 
consigners  may  find  it  more  convenient  to  ship  to  a  location  close 
to  home;  or  they  may  have  lost  confidence  in  the  management 
or  selling  methods  employed.  When  this  happens  they  turn  to 
another  outlet  to  dispose  of  their  stock. 

More  and  more  farmers  and  ranchers  seem  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  private  treaty  method  of  selling  livestock.  Whether  it  is 
simply  the  blatant  assurance  of  the  auctioneer’s  “Start  ’em  at 
twenty  and  ten,  ten,  now  twenty,  now  twenty,  and  thirty,  thirty, 
thirty  .  .  .”  or  something  more  significant,  they  seem  to  feel  they 
are  getting  a  fairer  shake  in  the  ring  than  in  the  alley. 

When  sellers  leave  there  is  no  point  in  the  buyers  staying 
around.  But  wherever  a  market  is  readily  accessible  and  no  one 
individual  or  clique  is  permitted  to  monop)olize  the  bidding  the 
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buyers  will  be  on  hand  if  the  offerings  are  there. 

So,  along  about  the  mid-SO’s  when  the  pinch  of  the  depression 
was  forcing  new  economies,  local  auctions  seemed  to  furnish  just 
the  prescription  farmers  and  ranchers  needed  to  cut  their  shipping 
costs,  and  it  was  at  this  time,  particularly  in  the  North  Central 
states,  that  these  markets  mushroomed,  totaling  over  1,300  by 
1937.  Today  the  danger  may  be  that  in  some  areas  there  are  too 
many.  And  like  the  terminals,  they  are  running  up  against  per¬ 
sistent  competition  in  direct  buying. 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  (  a 
federal  regulatory  law  which  formerly  applied  only  to  public 
stockyards  with  20,000  or  more  square  feet  of  space)  passed  last 
year,  every  auction  market,  or,  for  that  matter,  every  livestock 
dealer  who  engages  in  interstate  commerce,  now  comes  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Act.  In  effect  this  is  something  like  a  nationwide 
code  of  ethics  for  the  trade,  working  to  insure  accurate  weights, 
protection  of  the  funds  due  consignors,  full  and  accurate  account¬ 
ing,  reasonable  and  adequate  facilities  at  fair  and  nondiscriminate 
rates,  and  open,  competitive  conditions. 

Ring-side  Seat 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  th^auctions  is  that  large  or  small  they 
are  all  of  a  stripe.  Some  of  the  newer  arenas  with  their  air-con¬ 
ditioned  rings  and  well-padded  seats,  their  electrically  controlled 
doors  and  pneumatic  tubes  to  whisk  the  sales  tickets  from  auction 
box  to  office  may  look  flossier  than  their  older  colleagues,  but  the 
spirit  is  the  same.  There  is  no  sophistication  at  ringside. 

Much  more  than  on  the  terminal  markets  where  the  producer 
can  select  from  among  a  number  of  active  commission  firms  to 
market  his  livestock,  the  auction  market  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the 
ability  and  personality  of  its  management.  If  that  one  man  and 
his  immediate  associates  fail  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the 
livestock  producer  of  the  area  the  market  hasn’t  a  chance.  If  he 
and  his  crew  are  alert  and  aggressive  there  will  always  be  plenty  of 
buyers  and  sellers  on  hand. 

The  points  which  make  a  good  auction  market  can  best  be 
evaluated  in  watching  the  smooth  workings  of  one  of  the  best. 
Take  the  Emrich  operation  at  Norfolk,  Nebraska,  for  example. 
This  market,  the  Norfolk  Sales  Company,  already  mentioned  as 
the  largest  in  the  country  in  point  of  volume  is  also  a  good  one  to 
observe  to  see  how  a  well-run  auction  functions. 

Sales  are  held  here  three  days  a  week — hogs  and  dairy  cattle  on 
Tuesday,  beef  cattle,  Stockers  and  feeders  and  butcher  cattle  on 
Friday,  hogs  and  horses  on  Saturday,  a  schedule  which,  on  the 
surface,  appears  not  particularly  attractive  considering  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  terminal  markets  encounter  in  getting  consignments  later  in 
the  week  than  Wednesday.  But,  as  Ces  Emrich,  one  of  the  sales 
managers,  is  quick  to  point  out,  “Friday  has  been  sale  day  in  Nor¬ 
folk  for  almost  forty  years.  Farmers  here  are  just  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  the  sales  on  Friday.  Saturday  is  a  real  good  day  for  our 
hogs,  large  numbers  of  which  are  bought  by  order  buyers  and  are 
shipped  to  points  in  the  East  and  on  the  West  Coast  where  they 
arrive  in  time  for  a  kill  early  in  the  week.  Tuesday  supplements 
the  Saturday  sale.  Hogs  bought  that  day  can  still  get  to  the  West 
Coast  for  slaughter  before  the  end  of  the  week.” 

Short,  greying  Ces  Emrich,  still  on  the  bright  side  of  50,  is  the 
general  impresario  of  the  Company.  His  quiet,  unhurried  manner 
has  a  way  of  inspiring  confidence  in  his  customers,  and  when  he 
takes  over  the  auctioneer’s  gavel,  he  can  sell  with  the  best  of  them. 

Ces,  his  father,  Otto,  and  his  brother.  Bus,  bought  the  market  in 
1 942.  The  elder  Emrich  had  been  a  farmer  and  trader  and  for  a 
while  in  the  mid-30’s  he  had  an  operation  where  he  would  buy 
horses  in  Nebraska  and  ship  them  to  Ces  who  had  a  ready  market 
for  them  in  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Today,  Otto  Emrich  is  retired  from  the  business.  The  company 
has  been  incorporated  and  is  in  the  hands  of  Ces,  Bus,  another 
experienced,  eminently  capable  marketman;  Adolph  and  Don 
Zicht,  a  father  and  son  team  of  auctioneers;  and  Joe  Bothe,  hog 
salesman  supreme.  All  except  Bothe  take  their  turns  in  the  auction 
box  on  sale  days,  each  man  selling  for  an  hour,  then  alternating  as 
starter  or  ringman. 

Typical  of  the  kind  of  homely,  intimate  incidents  that  help  to 


make  the  auction  a  human  institution  was  an  occurrence  in  the 
Norfolk  bam  one  day  last  winter.  It  was  a  Friday,  cattle  day.  The 
wooden  benches  in  the  semi-circular  arena  were  filled  with  buyers, 
sellers  and  spectators  almost  to  their  700  capacity.  With  3,300  head 
of  cattle  to  sell,  time  was  a  precious  commodity.  Yet,  when  Ces 
Einrich  took  over  for  his  early  afternoon  hitch  in  the  box,  business 
gave  away  to  something  more  important. 

“Folks,”  he  began,  “you  all  remember  Tim  Preece,  who  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  was  an  auctioneer  on  this  market.  .  .  .”  To 
the  accompaniment  of  an  occasional  lowing  of  a  steer  in  the  yards, 
he  went  on  with  a  simple  eulogy  to  a  well-loved  member  of  the 
trade  on  whom  the  gavel  had  fallen  for  the  last  time  that  week. 
Then  there  was  a  minute  of  silent  prayer  and  a  sudden  return  to 
the  business  at  hand — 

“Well,  here  are  some  heifer  calves!  All  right,  27,  a  quarter,  a 
quarter,  a  quarter,  a  half,  half,  half,  half.  Sold  to  97.”  (Every 
buyer  has  a  number. ) 

Instances  like  that,  or  a  clever  auctioneer  playing  with  his  crowd 
— “You  biddin’  up  there  or  fightin’  flies?” — are  the  things  that 
give  the  auctions  an  added  attraction  impossible  to  measure  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

The  facilities  at  the  Norfolk  market  are  in  no  way  fancy.  There 
is  a  modem  office  staffed  by  a  crew  of  four  to  six  bookkeepers 
under  the  supervision  of  two  office  managers.  There  are  loading 
and  unloading  docks  and  enough  pens  and  yard  space  to  handle 
close  to  6,000  head  of  cattle,  8,000  hogs. 

Forty  full-time  workers,  plus  an  additional  10  to  20  part-time 
helpers,  speed  the  flow  of  the  stock  from  docks  to  pen  to  the  ring 
and  back  to  the  pens. 

The  hogs  are  sold  in  their  own  ring  which  is  in  a  building  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  cattle  auction.  The  cattle  ring  is  semi-circular  and 
large  enough  to  hold  probably  60  head. 

Phone  facilities  are  provided  for  the  buyers  at  both  rings,  the 
phone  booths  in  the  hog  arena  being  right  in  the  ring.  A  buyer  can 
bid  on  a  lot  while  he  talks  to  his  principal,  if  necessary. 

The  livestock  are  weighed  immediately  after  they  leave  the  sales 
ring  and  the  weights  are  flashed  in  lights  on  a  board  above  the 
auction  box.  (On  some  markets  the  animals  are  weighed  before 
they  enter  the  ring.  Weighing  is  a  crucial  function  on  any  market. 
One  marketing  expert  has  suggested  that  one  of  the  best  public 
relations  moves  an  auction  could  make  would  be  to  secure  a  set 
of  weights  and  calibrate  its  scales  in  the  presence  of  the  patrons  at 
the  start  of  each  sale.)  From  the  scales  they  are  yarded  to  the 
buyers’  pens.  The  traffic  is  directed  by  a  yardman  who  sits  along¬ 
side  the  weighmaster,  a  plat  of  the  yards  in  front  of  him,  from 
which  he  can  determine  at  a  glance  which  pens  are  open  and 
where  the  stock  can  be  driven  with  the  least  confusion.  This  is  one 


of  the  cmcial  points  in  keeping  the  sale  moving  at  a  steady  pace. 

None  of  the  offerings  are  tagged  here  as  they  are  at  many  sales. 
Each  consignor’s  stock  are  identified  by  pen  number. 

And  one  of  the  unique  things  about  the  Norfolk  cattle  sales  is 
that  most  of  the  consignments  arrive  the  evening  before.  It  is  an 
unwritten  mle  that  all  slaughter  cattle  must  be  in  the  yards  before 
8  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  the  sale  starts.  This  butcher  stock 
is  always  offered  first  and  any  not  on  hand  at  8  must  take  its 
turn  during  the  Stocker  and  feeder  sale  later  in  the  day.  In  this 
way  the  packer  buyers  are  guaranteed  that  the  offerings  are  not 
carrying  big  fills  and  will  yield  well. 

The  consignments  are  sold  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received,  an  occasional  load  being  moved  forward  or  back  to  a 
position  where  it  is  hoped  it  will  sell  better  and  also  enhance  the 
sale  of  the  loads  immediately  following. 

To  enable  buyers  and  sellers  to  estimate  at  what  time  any  par¬ 
ticular  loads  will  ap{>ear  in  the  ring,  a  chronological  list  of  all 
offerings,  identified  by  pen  numbers,  is  available  by  the  time  the 
sale  starts.  This  supplies  another  motive  for  getting  consignments 
to  the  yards  on  time.  Anything  which  arrives  after  8  o’clock  does 
not  appear  on  the  list  and  must  take  its  turn  after  all  listed  consign¬ 
ments  are  sold. 

While  most  butcher  cattle  are  run  through  in  singles  or  in  lots  of 
2,  3  or  4,  large  bunches  of  similar  grade  are  frequently  sold  together 
and  Stockers  and  feeders  are  often  sold  in  lots  of  20  or  more. 

Most  of  the  cattle  are  sold  by  the  pound,  yet  an  occasional  bunch 
of  Stockers  or  feeders  will  be  knocked  down  by  the  head.  “Our  job 
is  to  satisfy  the  consignor,”  Ces  Emrich  says,  “so  we  sell  them  as 
he  wants  them  sold.  Sometimes  a  bunch  will  sell  better  by  the  head. 
A  man  may  have  gone  to  his  bank  and  borrowed  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  buy  some  cattle  to  fill  his  lot.  He  sees  what  he  likes  in 
the  ring  but  he  may  not  be  too  good  on  estimating  weights  and  he’s 
afraid  to  bid  by  the  pound  for  fear  he’ll  buy  more  than  he  can 
pay  for.  So  we  sell  them  by  the  head  and  it’s  easy  enough  for  him 
to  figure  how  much  he’ll  have  tied  up  in  them.” 

Price  Support 

Like  most  well-run  auctions,  the  Norfolk  Company  carries  its 
“market  support”  account.  A  starter,  in  the  box  with  the  auction¬ 
eer,  makes  the  opening  bid  on  each  consignment.  He  is  an  expert 
on  grades  and  values  and  has  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  minute- 
to-minute  appraisals  by  the  buyers  of  the  offerings  in  the  ring.  He 
starts  each  lot  at  a  figure  he  estimates  to  be  close  to  its  real  value. 
He  must  be  right  an  overwhelming  percentage  of  the  time.  If  he  is 
consistently  low  he  will  unduly  slow  up  the  sale  and  depress  prices. 
If  he  is  too  high  he  will  cause  a  lot  of  “bucking  away”  by  the  auc- 

{Continued  on  page  100) 


The  ringman  (left)  provides  an  extra  pair  of  eyes  for  the  auctioneer.  A  phone  booth  in  the  sale  ring  makes  it  possible  for  the 

He  watches  the  bidders  in  his  section  of  the  arena,  keeps  track  of  hog  buyers  to  bid  while  talking  to  their  principals.  Dust  masks  are 

whose  bid  is  current.  The  weighmaster  (below)  has  the  highly  standard  equipment  for  these  campaigners  who  often  put  in 

responsible  job  of  getting  accurate  weights  on  the  consignments.  12  hours  or  more  around  the  ring  where  the  sawdust  carpet  is  constantly 


On  the  Norfolk  market  the  stock  are  weighed  after  they  are  sold.  pulverized  by  the  feet  of  thousands  of  swine. 
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Pasteurized  Pond  Water 


For  five  hundred  dollars,  perhaps 
less,  you  can  build  a  continuous  flow 
water  pasteurizing  unit.  For  a  power  cost 
of  40  cents  a  thousand  gallons,  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  safe  drinking  water  from  farm  pond, 
river  or  creek.  A  simple  gravel  and  sand 
filter  will  clean  the  water,  and  the  pasteur¬ 
izer  will  leave  no  chemical  taste. 

The  unit  is  made  of  readily  available 
parts,  with  the  exception  of  the  heat  ex¬ 
changer,  which  must  be  constructed.  The 
exchanger  can  be  assembled  from  simple 
copper  parts  by  a  good  local  coppersmith 
for  about  $90  (without  insulation). 

Plans  for  assembly  of  the  complete  unit, 
including  detailed  diagrams  of  the  heat 
exchanger,  wiring  diagrams  and  complete 
material  lists  are  available -d^ree  from  The 
Farm  Quarterly. 

The  pasteurizing  unit  was  developed  at 
the  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  by  the  Water  Supply  and  Water 
Pollution  Research  Branch  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  pasteurizer  uses  the  same  tempera¬ 
tures  needed  to  pasteurize  milk.  This  leaves 
a  considerable  margin  of  safety,  as  water  is 
a  far  less  favorable  place  for  bacteria  to 
develop.  The  water  flows  through  the  unit, 
which  can  be  housed  in  a  24  by  26  by  36- 
inch  cabinet,  and  is  heated  to  161  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  kept  at  161  degrees  for  15 
seconds,  after  which  it  is  safe.  Most  of  the 
heat  required  to  pasteurize  the  water  is  re¬ 
covered  in  a  simple  heat  exchanger,  where 
the  treated  water  cools  itself  by  warming 
the  incoming  water  to  151  degrees.  This 
cools  the  treated  water  to  within  10  degrees 
of  the  temperature  of  the  untreated  water. 
Little  heat  is  lost,  and  the  actual  heater  has 
less  to  do.  The  electricity  used  is  38  to  40 
kilowatt  hours  per  thousand  gallons,  so  the 
cost  would  vary  with  the  local  price  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  One  cent  per  kilowatt  hour  is  a  fair 
av’erage. 

The  pasteurizer  will  supply  water  for  a 
family  of  five.  Their  average  requirement, 
90,000  gallons  a  year,  can  be  produced  by 
the  unit  working  only  12  hours  a  day.  The 
water  engineers  also  designed  a  larger  unit 
for  double  this  supply  at  slightly  higher 
cost,  and  a  unit  with  a  gas  heater.  The  gas 
heat  was  not  as  economical  as  the  all-elec¬ 
tric  unit. 


The  Flow  Circuit 

The  filtered  water  from  the  pond  enters 
the  heat  exchanger,  where  it  is  heated  to 
about  151  degrees  Fahrenheit  by  the  hot 
treated  water.  It  then  goes  to  the  pump 
which  pushes  it  to  an  electric  heater.  This 
raises  the  temperature  to  the  required  161 
degrees.  After  the  heater,  the  water  travels 
30  feet  through  insulated  retention  pifie. 
This  keeps  the  water  at  161  degrees  for  15 
seconds,  because  the  flow  of  the  pump  is 
adjusted  with  a  by-pass  to  hold  the  water 
15  seconds  in  the  retention  tube. 

An  air  relief  valve  is  fitted  either  after 
the  heater  or  after  the  retention  tube,  to 
release  gases  that  accumulate  as  the  water 
is  warmed.  The  relief  valve  has  to  be  at  the 
highest  point  in  the  piping.  Next  comes  a 
thermometer  and  a  thermo  switch.  The 
thermo  switch  controls  a  three-way  valve. 
If  the  water  is  not  at  161  degrees  when  it 
reaches  the  thermostat,  it  is  recirculated  to 
the  pump  and  back  through  the  heater. 
Thus  no  untreated  water  can  reach  the 
storage  tank.  The  thermometer,  with  a  visi¬ 
ble  dial,  is  a  check  on  the  thermostat. 

If  the  water  is  at  161  degrees  at  the 
thermostat,  it  is  directed  back  to  the  heat 
exchanger,  and  from  there  to  the  storage 
tank.  Several  types  of  switches  can  be  fitted 
to  the  storage  tank,  depending  on  water 
use.  A  pressure  switch  can  cut  off  the  unit 
when  the  tank  is  full,  or  a  depth  switch  can 
stop  water  flow  when  the  tank  is  full  and 
start  it  only  when  the  tank  is  almost  empty. 
This  prevents  waste,  as  the  unit  does  not 
start  for  small  water  use. 

From  the  storage  tank  a  separate  pump 
movies  the  water  to  household  out¬ 
lets,  unless  there  is  gravity  feed. 

The  price  of  both  tank  and  pump 
are  included  in  the  five  hundred 
dollar  cost.  However,  most  houses 
will  have  a  storage  tank  and  pump 
that  will  serve.  This  will  save 
about  $180. 

The  engineers  used  a  sump 
switch  to  prevent  the  unit  from 
operating  without  water,  and  four 
pilot  lights,  to  indicate  propier  op¬ 
eration  of  the  unit.  One  shows  if 
the  storage  tank  is  not  full,  a  sec¬ 
ond  comes  on  when  water  is  flow¬ 
ing  past  the  thermo-switch  at  161 


degrees,  pasteurization  temperature.  The 
third  lights  only  if  the  incoming  water  fails. 
The  fourth  light  glows  when  the  heater  is 
operating. 

The  Heat  Exchanger 

The  heat  exchanger  is  the  only  part  of  the 
unit  not  commercially  available.  It  is  very 
simple;  one  hundred  feet  of  V4-inch  copper 
tube  and  one  hundred  feet  of  J/a-inch  co|)- 
per  tube.  The  smaller  tube  is  uncoiled,  and 
slid  inside  the  larger.  Some  coppersmith 
work  seals  the  ends,  and  the  hundred  foot 
exchanger  is  wrapped  in  glass  wool  insula¬ 
tion  ($2.00),  coiled  in  the  cabinet,  and 
packed  in  vermiculite  insulation  ($8.00). 
The  exchanger  parts  cost  about  $65  in¬ 
cluding  the  insulation.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions  are  available,  and  should  make  the 
job  simple  for  a  local  coppersmith. 

The  water  is  pulled  from  the  heat  ex¬ 
changer  to  the  pump,  treated,  and  then  re¬ 
turns  to  the  outside  “jacket”  of  the  ex¬ 
changer.  Thus  the  treated  water  in  the 
jacket  is  under  higher  pressure.  In  the  un¬ 
likely  event  of  a  breakage  in  the  exchanger, 
treated  water  would  leak  to  the  untreated 
side.  Unsafe  water  could  not  enter  the 
treated  water. 

The  materials  listed  on  page  61  are  not 
the  only  ones  which  could  be  used.  Many 
others  could  be  satisfactorily  substituted. 
The  costs  given  are  approximate  retail 
prices.  A  contractor,  buying  at  wholesale 
rates,  might  save  enough  to  partially  pay 
for  the  assembly. 

The  pump  has  to  run  in  hot  water,  and 
several  were  tried  before  the  model  used 
was  found  to  be  successful.  The 
water  flow  through  the  pasteurizer 
must  be  between  .35  and  .40  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute.  This  insures  the 
correct  15  second  period  in  the  re¬ 
tention  tube  at  pasteurizing  tem¬ 
perature.  The  pump  flow  is  1.5 
gpm,  and  most  of  this  is  recircu¬ 
lated  in  the  by-pass  of  the  pump. 
A  needle  valve  in  the  by-pass  con¬ 
trols  this  flow,  and  is  adjusted  dur¬ 
ing  construction.  The  larger  pump 
and  by-pass  were  necessary  as 
many  pumps  with  a  low  flow  are 
not  designed  for  continuous  duty. 

(Continued  on  page  92) 


HEAT  EXCHANGER 


and  insulated 


Ib^ 


This  list  of  actual  materials  used  in  build- 
ins  the  unit  does  not  mean  an  endorsement 
of  the  equipment  by  Farm  Quarterly  or  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

With  one  possible  exception  (The  Bypass 
Pump)  there  are  many  alternatives  to  the 
brand  name  listed.  A  local  dealer  will  help 
assemble  the  parts.  Some  alternatives  may 
be  more  efficient,  but  these  listed  here 
worked  satisfactorily  for  the  test  period  of 
a  year. 

1.  Heat  Exchanser:  107  feet  of  V»!'  K  soft 

temper  copper  tube  inside  Vi"  K  soft  tem¬ 
per  copper  tube,  4  beat  exchanser  tees,  and 
insulatins  box . S95.00 

2.  Bypass  Pump:  Aurora  Turbine  Vane  Pump 
Model  B-32  complete  with  steel  base  and 
Va  H.P.  drip-proof  motor.  Aurora  Pump  Co., 

Aurora,  Illinois . S69.60 

3.  Heater.  Chromalox— N.  W.  H.  Jr.  all¬ 

bronze  construction,  1500-watt  beatins  ele¬ 
ment  equipped  with  thermostat  and  pilot 
liSht,  with  1"  pipe  inlet  and  outlet.  Edwin 
L.  Wiesand  Company,  Pittsbursh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  . S54.50 

4.  Air  Relief  Valve;  Automatic  hot  water  air 
valve,  size  Vi"— Maid-O-Mist  No.  7  Auto 
Vent.  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons,  Chicaso, 

Illinois .  $6.50 

5.  Thermoswitch:  Hex  Heat  Thermostatic 

Switch,  Catalos  No.  17161.  Closes  on  tem¬ 
perature  rise.  Fenwal  Incorporated,  Ash¬ 
land,  Massachusetts . $15.00 

Solenoid  Valve:  3-way  solenoid  valve,  port 

size  3/32",  Catalos  No.  03147,  pipe  size 
Va".  Automatic  Switch  Co.,  Florham  Park, 

N.J . 514.50 

6.  Thermometer:  Western  dial  thermometer, 
range  0-200°  F,  divisions  2°  F,  Va"  pipe 
thread,  model  2201,  all-metal  construction. 

Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Corp.,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey . 512.50 

7.  Finished  Water  Storage  Tank:  Galvanized 

storage  tank,  511 -gallon  capacity,  with 
cover.  Montgomery  Ward  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois .  595.00 


Flow  above  161°  F 


Flow  below  161°  F 


0.  Finished  Water  Pomp:  Homart  1/3  H.P. 
with  12-gallon  pressure  tank  with  shallow 
well  adapters.  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois .  583.50 

9.  Miscellaneous  Equipment: 

a.  TIoat  switches:  1  off-on  rise  and  2 

off-on  water  level  drop . 515.00 

b.  Holding  Tube:  30'  Va'  L  copper  tube  55.00 

c.  Well  for  Thermoswitch,  made  of  brass 

pipe  and  fittings .  55.08 

d.  Valves . 510.90 

e.  Fittings . 510.50 

f.  Pump  Suction  Line .  51.80 

g.  Electric  wiring . 521.98 


Some  wiring  is  not  included,  nor  is  the  cost 
of  the  cabinet  in  which  the  unit  was  housed. 
The  cabinet  was  made  from  galvanized 
sheeting  and  plywood,  at  a  cost  of  about 
510.  The  cost  of  wire  will  vary  with  the 
electrician.  Interior  wire  was  #14  wire 
except  #12  wire  for  the  pressure  switch 
and  the  sump  switch. 

A  twenty-seven  page  description  of  ma¬ 
terials  needed,  building  instructions,  and 
wiring  diagrams  is  available,  free.  Send  a 
postcard  to  Diagrams,  The  Farm  Quarterly, 
22  East  12th  Street,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 
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one  of  the  great  men  of  agriculture^ 

JETHRO  TULL,  1674-1740 


By  Grant  Cannon 


The  farmer  of  1674,  when  ^ 

Jethro  Tull  was  bom,  broke 
his  fields  with  a  wooden  plow —  I 

sometimes  shod  with  iron— pulled  I 

by  a  scraw'ny  team  of  three  or  four 
oxen.  Oxen  were  preferred  be- 
cause  they  could  be  eaten  when 
they  died  and  their  steady  pull  was 
easier  on  the  flimsy  gear  that  har-  u 

nessed  them.  Horses  were  also 
used,  sometimes  simply  tied  to  the  w 
plow  by  their  tails.  £ 

The  plowman  carried  a  clotting 
beetle,  a  heavy  maul  with  w’hich 
he  smashed  the  larger,  harder  1  . 

clods.  When  the  plowing  was  done 
the  land  was  further  fitted  by  W 
dragging  branches  and  bmsh  over 
it.  A  progressive  farmer  was  one 
who  owned  a  pegged  harrow.  Sow¬ 
ing  w-as  generally  done  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  seed  into  the  furrow  at 
plowing,  or  by  broadcasting  it.  Eight  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  or  barley  sown  broadcast  to 
the  acre  was  a  usual  rate  with  a  return  of 
four  to  one  of  harvested  crop  over  seed  a 
good  crop.  In  gardens  seed  was  sown  in 
shallow  channels  or  dibbed — dropped  into 
holes  made  by  a  dibbing  stick. 

England,  at  this  time,  was  an  agricul¬ 
tural  nation  of  five  and  a  half  million  jieo- 
ple.  Its  agricultural  exports  were  greater 
than  industrial;  the  export  of  wheat  was 
encouraged  by  a  surprisingly  familiar  two- 
price  system.  The  greatest  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  movement  of  any  farm  pro¬ 
duce  off  the  farm  over  the  terrible  road 
SN’stem.  Roads,  mtted  to  a  depth  of  a 
measured  four  feet,  were  a  morass  of  mud 
in  the  winter  and  almost  impassable  in 
summer.  Even  an  Earl  on  the  King’s  busi¬ 
ness,  Lord  Cathcart,  was  forced  to  leave  his 
carriage  and  take  to  horse.  This,  too,  was 
hazardous,  for  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  “All 
went  well  until  I  arrived  within  three  miles 
of  Doncaster,  when,  suddenly  my  horse  fell 
with  a  crash  and  me  under  him.  I  fancied 
myself  crushed  to  death.  I  got  on  a  mile 
further,  but  was  then  obliged  to  send  for  a 
Doncaster  Surgeon  who  bled  me.  ...  I  had 
another  terrible  fall  between  North  Aller- 
ton  and  Darlington,  but  was  not  a  bit  the 
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This  was  the  world  into  which  Jethro 
Tull  was  born.  And  he  helped  to  change 
and  improve  it.  He  invented  the  drill.  He 
also  wrote  a  book  outlining  a  system  of 
agriculture  which  was  to  be  known  as  Tul- 
lian  agriculture  or  the  New  agriculture  for 
over  a  hundred  years. 

Like  Euclid  whose  goemetry  rested  on 
certain  fundamental  truths,  Tull  built  his 
system  of  husbandry  upon  a  set  of  beliefs 
in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  how  plants  eat, 
and  the  food  they  consume.  Unlike  Euc¬ 
lid’s  axioms  which  were  held  to  be  self- 
evident,  Tull’s  basic  theories  needed  to  be 
explained,  underlined,  defended,  argued, 
and  reiterated.  This  he  did  in  his  book. 
Horse-hoeing  Husbandry;  or  A  Treatise  on 
the  Principles  of  Tillage  and  Vegetation, 
wherein  is  taught  a  Method  of  introducing 
a  sort  of  Vinyard  Culture  into  the  Corn- 
Fields,  in  order  to  increase  their  Product 
and  diminish  the  Common  Expense. 

Curiously  enough,  the  fundamental 
ideas  on  which  Tull  built  his  system  w’ere 
quite  false.  Yet  so  well  did  the  system  work 
on  the  farm,  great  landowmers  such  as  Lord 
Cathcart,  Lord  Ducie  and  Lord  Halifax 
followed  it  religiously  and  recommended  it 
to  others.  Earl  Cathcart  mentions  in  his 
diary  a  visit  to  Tull’s  farm  and  of  later  de¬ 
scribing  the  new  agriculture  to  an  interested 


m  George  II.  Pirated  editions  of  the 
*1®*“  first  chapters  of  Horse-hoeing  Hus- 
.  bandry  were  printed  in  Ireland 
and  translations  and  excerpts  of 
^  J  the  book  appeared  in  other  lan- 
^  j  guages.  Ov'er  a  century  later, 
Chandos  Wren-Hoskyns,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  historian,  described  Tull 
as,  “the  greatest  individual  im- 
prover  that  agriculture  ever  knew.” 
A  Though  Tull  w’as  wrong  in  his 
I  fundamental  concept,  his  very 

^  wrongness  stirred  his  critics  to 

;  search  for  a  better  answer  to  some 

k  .  of  agriculture’s  most  basic  ques- 

tions.  One  of  these  great  ques- 
J  tions  which  intrigued  thinking 

y  men  of  the  time  was:  what  do 

plants  eat?  Tull  believed  he  had 
the  answer.  The  roots  of  plants, 
he  reasoned,  have  lacteal  mouths 
which  ingest  particles  of  earth  so 
small  they  could  only  be  seen  through  a 
great  microscope.  Such  a  microscope.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Tull’s  contemporary,  said, 
would  have  to  be  of  “sufficient  distinctness 
as  can  represent  objects  five  to  six  hun¬ 
dred  times  bigger  than  at  a  foot  distance 
they  appear  to  the  naked  eye.” 

From  this  belief,  Tull  argued  it  was  the 
farmer’s  job  to  so  plant  and  cultivate  his 
fields  as  to  create  a  multitude  of  such  par¬ 
ticles  and  to  cause  them  to  be  pressed  into 
the  root  mouths  and  on  into  the  root  itself, 
which  he  considered  the  plant’s  gut. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Tull  was  wrong. 
No  one  up  to  this  time  had  discovered 
what  nourishes  plants  and  few  had  even 
wondered.  Tull  and  the  men  of  his  age 
were  different  from  those  who  had  gone 
before  in  their  intense  curiosity  and  theii 
method  of  satisfying  it — through  experi¬ 
mentation.  In  Tull’s  cluttered  bedchamber 
he  studied  his  pots  and  glasses  of  mint 
and  garlic  growing  in  distilled  and  in 
{Continued  on  page  140) 

Jethro  Tull  invented  the  drill  and 
revolutionized  tillage  and  cultivation. 

His  portrait  (right)  is  shown  through 
the  generous  cooperation  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

His  original  drill  (above)  was  made 
from  parts  of  an  old  pipe  organ. 
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Range  Fertilization  From  the  Air 


“  T  NEVER  THOUGHT  cowmcn  would  play 

i  second  fiddle  to  a  flying  machine,” 
said  D.  E.  Alexander,  a  stocky,  ruddy-faced 
rancher  of  Napa,  California,  “but  Skip  Sei- 
den  with  two  planes  spread  240  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre  over  2000  acres  of  my 
ranch  in  just  two  days  and  that  fertilizer 
is  producing  a  lot  of  beef.” 

Alexander  is  one  of  the  West  Coast 
ranchers  who  has  discovered  heavy  fertil¬ 
ization  brings  on  early  grass — at  least  two 
to  as  much  as  four  weeks  earlier  than  nor¬ 
mal  when  the  fall  rains  start;  increases  the 
amount  of  beef  produced  per  acre;  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  forage  plant  popu¬ 
lation;  and  produces  an  extra  amount  of 
dry  feed  for  summer  and  fall  use  when 
California’s  annual  dry  season  puts  a  stop 
to  forage  growth. 

“The  University  of  California  showed  us 
that  fertilizer  applied  to  range  lands  will 
increase  grazing  capacity.  I’ve  bet  on  their 
information.  It  has  paid  off  three  out  of 
five  years  in  a  big  way  and  I’ve  broken 
even  on  the  other  two,”  Alexander  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  ’55-’56  season  was  so  wet 
we  lost  a  lot  of  fertilizer  through  washing 
and  leaching.  This  past  year  was  too  dry 
with  practically  no  rain  in  the  fall  and 
early  winter  right  when  we  needed  it.  But 
even  with  these  two  bad  years.  I’ve  in¬ 
creased  the  steers  on  this  ranch  by  one- 
third  and  gained  around  50,000  pounds 
more  beef  than  before  we  began  fertilizing. 

“I  started  out  in  a  little  demonstration 
deal  with  our  farm  advisor  Irving  Grover 
back  in  1953.” 

The  tests  were  run  on  three  selected 
fields  in  the  rolling  hills'  six  miles  west  of 
Napa.  One  field  received  a  light  treatment 
of  121  fxninds  of  11-48-0  plus  73  pounds 

Fast  loading  (left)  of  bulk  fertilizer  is 
the  key  to  economical  fertilization  frmn 
the  air.  An  airstrip  on  or  near  the  ranch 
b  essential.  Flagmen  (top)  keep  the 
pilot  on  a  straight  course.  Helicopters 
(right  and  on  front  cover)  can  land  and 
take  off  almost  anyw  here.  Here  they  load 
a  ’copter  with  sulphur  for  dusting  grapes. 


of  Urea  (46  per  cent  nitrogen)  ;  another 
field  received  a  heavy  application  of  129 
pounds  of  11-48-0  and  193  pounds  of 
Urea;  the  last  field  was  left  as  a  control 
with  no  fertilizer.  All  of  the  fertilizer  was 
flown  onto  the  land. 

All  three  fields  were  stocked  with  Here¬ 
ford  steers  on  December  8  when  early  fall 
rains  had  started  grass  growth.  Stocking 
rate  was  one  animal  per  acre  and  a  con¬ 
centrate  was  self-fed  in  addition  to  the 
grass.  The  results:  the  control  group  gain¬ 
ed  1.18  pounds  per  day;  the  steers  on  the 
lightly  fertilized  field  made  1.36  pounds 
gain;  and  the  steers  on  the  heavily  fertil¬ 
ized  ground  gained  1.74  pounds.  The  grass, 
however,  grew  so  heavily  on  the  last  field 
that  it  was  necessary  to  add  more  animals 
on  March  10,  so  the  stocking  rate  was 
double  that  of  the  control  field. 

After  subtracting  the  cost  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  fed  the  animals,  Grover  was  able  to 
figure  the  grazing  income  per  animal  day 
from  pasture  alone.  This  income  was  8 
cents  a  day  on  the  control  group  in  con¬ 
trast  to  18  cents  a  day  from  the  steers  on 
heavily  fertilized  fields.  The  net  income 


after  deducting  the  cost  of  fertilizer  showed 
a  profit  from  fertilization  of  $14  per  acre 
on  the  high  nitrogen  field.  The  entire  fer¬ 
tilizer  cost  assigned  to  the  extra  meat  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  field  gave  a  figure  of  only 
10.8  cents  per  pound.  The  lightly  fertil¬ 
ized  field  produced  barely  enough  extra 
beef  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer.  “High 
nitrogen  rates  would  certainly  be  justified 
on  this  ranch,”  farm  advisor  Grover  con¬ 
cluded,  “and  we  have  shown  many  more 
animals  can  be  carried  on  fertilized  range. 
They  gain  more  daily  and  come  off  the 
range  in  better  condition  in  the  spring.” 

Alexander  feels  it  would  be  unwise  to 
give  all  the  credit  to  nitrogen.  “The  pres¬ 
ence  of  phosphorus  in  the  fertilizer  aids  the 
development  of  protein  in  early  grasses. 
Many  tests  have  shown  a  large  percentage 
of  protein  in  phosphorus  fertilized  grasses 
over  straight  nitrogen  applications. 

“One  test  on  the  Frank  Arata  ranch  in 
Contra  Costa  County,”  he  said,  “showed  a 
protein  content  of  25.07  per  cent  in  the 
plot  fertilized  with  16-20-0  as  compared 
with  20.32  per  cent  in  the  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate  plot  (21-0-0)  and  16.51  per  cent  on 
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as  close  to  the  rainy  season  as  we  can. 
We’ve  always  put  it  on  around  the  middle 
to  the  last  of  November.” 

You  Pay  for  Speed 

As  to  the  cost  of  fertilizer  application  by 
air  as  compared  to  ground  rigs,  Alexander 
said  that  under  his  conditions  of  open  and 
slightly  wooded  foothill  rangeland,  with  a 
landing  strip  on  the  ranch,  air  application 
was  not  too  much  more  than  ground  costs. 
“My  costs  over  the  past  five  years  have 
averaged  around  85  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  or  a  little  over  $2  an  acre,  for 
putting  the  fertilizer  on  by  air.  Ground 
rigs  would  have  cost  from  $1  to  $1.50  per 
acre.  The  only  trouble  is,  you  can’t  get 
ground  rigs  on  the  rough  and  steeper  land. 
Steers  seem  to  be  able  to  get  to  the  grass 
anywhere  it  grows  so  I  want  fertilizer  all 
over  my  range,  rough  spots  and  all,”  Alex¬ 
ander  said. 

Figures  collected  by  the  University  of 
California  for  the  state  show  that  fertiliz¬ 
ation  by  air  averaged  from  60  cents  to  a 
dollar  per  hundredweight  or  from  $1.50  to 
$3  per  acre.  Ground  rig  costs  usually  run 
$1  an  acre  for  applying  any  amount  of 
fertilizer. 

“With  an  airplane  it  all  depends  on  the 
amount  you  want  per  acre,”  Skip  Seiden 
explained.  “It’s  the  weight  we  haul  that 
counts  as  we  can  cover  an  acre  fast.  The 
more  you  apply  per  acre  the  less  the  cost 
p>er  pound.  My  rates  run  around  70  cents 
to  $1  per  hundredweight  depending  on  the 
rate  per  acre  and  the  ferrying  time  to  and 
from  the  airstrip.” 

On  fairly  even  range,  Seiden’s  men  fly 
the  fertilizer  on  at  20  to  30  foot  heights 
with  the  spreading  spouts  on  the  under¬ 
belly  of  the  plane  putting  out  a  fairly  even 
30-foot  flight  swath  pattern.  Flagmen  with 
white  flags  are  stationed  at  each  end  of  the 
run  and  on  longer  runs  one  is  stationed  in 
the  middle  to  keep  the  pilot  on  the  beam. 
The  planes  fly  directly  over  the  flagmen 
who  step  over  30  feet  after  each  pass  to  give 
the  pilot  his  bearing  for  the  next  run. 

“Flagmen  are  usually  furnished  by  the 
rancher,”  Seiden  said,  and  smiled,  “Their 


Fertilizer  is  spread  evenly  from  the  air.  To  prove  this,  flyers  lay  out  greased  boards 
on  which  granules  of  fertilizer  stick  and  tell  their  own  story.  The  big  planes 
can  apply  230  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  at  better  than  an  acre  every  minute. 


the  plot  which  had  had  a  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  steer  manure. 

“But  to  get  back  to  the  test  Grover  got 
me  to  run,  the  results  were  so  good  that 
the  next  fall  I  had  Skip  Seiden  fly  on  200,- 
000  pounds  of  16-20-0  on  1000  acres.  The 
second  year  I  repeated  on  the  same  1000 
acres  and  the  year  after  I  covered  another 
1000  acres  of  the  ranch.  Then  I  skipped  a 
year  to  check  residual  results  and  found 
the  range  still  resf>onding,  so  last  fall  I 
went  all  out  and  put  240  pounds  on  every 
open  or  cleared  acre  of  the  ranch.  It  cost 
me  right  at  $15  per  acre  for  fertilizer  and 
application.” 

Coming  Out  Even 

One  aspect  of  the  operation  that  amused 
and  somewhat  amazed  Alexander  was  the 
fact  that  with  a  pile  of  240  tons  of  fertilizer 
to  be  distributed,  the  fly-b^s  didn’t  have 
a  pound  too  much  or  too  little  when  they 
finshed  the  2000  acres.  At  dusk  on  the 
second  day  of  their  job,  one  of  the  450 
horsepower  biplanes  settled  down  on  the 
ranch  runway — a  half  mile  stretch  of  level 
land  scraped  clean — and  taxied  up  to  the 
loader.  The  pilot.  Tiny  Mershon,  a  230- 
pounder,  said,  “One  more  load  will  cover 
the  rest  of  the  big  long  slope  next  to  the 
fenceline.”  And  there  was  just  1600  pounds 
of  fertilizer  left  for  that  last  run.  Skip  Sei¬ 
den  had  planned  it  that  way. 

Seiden’s  careful  planning  puts  the  right 
amount  of  fertilizer  on  the  ranch.  He  also 
places  the  fertilizer  evenly  on  the  ground. 
Alexander  said,  “I  found  that  the  fertilizer 
usually  hits  the  ground  right  under  the 
plane  path;  and  if  gusts  of  wind  come 
along,  it  only  carries  it  aside  a  few  feet  and 
it  always  comes  down  somewhere  on  the 
ranch  where  the  plants  can  find  it. 

“Another  thing  we  like  about  air  appli¬ 
cation,”  Alexander  said  with  emphasis,  “is 
the  timing.  Bill  Martin,  a  fertilizer  special¬ 
ist  over  at  the  University,  told  us  that  the 
best  time  to  fertilize  is  24  hours  before  the 
first  rain  in  the  fall.  We  don’t  have  a 
crystal  ball  but  we’ve  tried  to  out-guess  the 
weather  by  following  past  rainfall  records 
and  having  Skip  fly  the  fertilizer  on  just 


only  skill  is  to  have  a  three-foot  pace  and 
be  able  to  count  10  paces  and  not  fall 
asleep. 

“The  spreading  equipment  is  calibrated 
so  we  can  regulate  the  amount  applied  per 
acre  to  within  one  or  two  per  cent  devia¬ 
tion,”  Skip  Seiden  said,  “and  we  can  fly 
on  either  granulated,  powdered,  or  liquid 
fertilizer.  Most  ranchers  I  have  worked 
with  prefer  the  dry,  granulated  type.  Since 
you  can’t  see  the  fertilizer  after  it  hits  the 
ground,  one  way  we  show  the  farmer  that 
we  are  getting  an  even  distribution  is  to 
grease  a  board  and  lay  it  on  the  ground 
and  later  show  the  particles  of  fertilizer 
stuck  to  the  surface.  A  few  such  boards 
scattered  over  the  area  show  the  kind  of 
distribution  you  are  getting.” 

The  men  who  are  specializing  in  this 
new  field  of  range  fertilization  from  the 
air  are  using  three  kinds  of  aircraft — heli¬ 
copters,  single-wing  planes  and  biplanes. 
Seiden  uses  the  last  two.  With  an  85  horse¬ 
power  monoplane  he  seeds  ranges  and  can 
carry  a  250-pound  load  and  lay  down  a 
24-foot  swath.  The  biplane,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  the  jserfect  workhorse  for  the  fertil¬ 
izing  job,  has  a  450-horsepower  engine, 
carries  a  load  of  1 ,600  pounds,  lays  a  swath 
30  feet  wide  to  fertilize  over  one  acre  per 
minute,  or  up  to  100  acres  per  hour.  A 
lot  of  his  range  fertilization  work  is  com¬ 
bined  with  range  reseeding,  the  fertilizer 
and  seed  being  dropped  at  the  same  time. 
Seiden  also  uses  the  monoplane  for  light 
seeding  jobs  which  can  be  as  low  as  two  to 
three  pounds  of  seed  alone  per  acre. 

Helicopters  (such  as  the  one  shown  on 
our  front  cover)  are  now  being 'used  for 
fertilizer  application  as  well  as  for  spraying 
and  dusting.  They  can  maneuver  in  tight 
spots  where  a  plane  would  not  dare  fly  and 
have  been  used  for  seeding  and  placing 
fertilizer  among  trees  and  in  rough  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  the  heads  of  canyons,  and 
burned-over  forest  areas.  Their  greatest 
advantage  is  that  they  need  no  airstrip  for 
landing  or  take-off. 

They  have  two  disadvantages  on  the  side 
of  economics.  First,  they  can  carry  a  load 
of  only  500  pounds  or  less  as  compared 
with  1600  pounds  in  the  biplane.  Second, 
where  Seiden’s  450  horsepower  biplarie  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000,  the  heli¬ 
copters  run  around  $40,000. 

Because  of  the  higher  overhead  and 
operating  expenses,  helicopter  application 
rates  are  higher — 5  cents  per  pound  on  flat 
country  and  up  to  10  cents  per  pound  in 
rough  country. 

Bulk  Delivery 

From  his  experience,  D.  E.  Alexander  says, 
“The  key  to  range  fertilization  by  air  is  an 
airstrip  on  the  ranch.  If  a  plane  has  to 
ferry  the  fertilizer  from  a  distant  strip,  the 
costs  can  go  way  up.  Another  saving  is 
to  handle  the  fertilizer  in  bulk.  This  saves 
$3  to  $4  a  ton  bagging  charge  and  a  good 
deal  more  than  that  in  man-hours  of  extra 
labor  needed  to  load  planes  from  bags.” 

On  his  own  job,  Alexander  had  the  fer- 
(Continued  on  page  151) 
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New  PTO 
Speed  Standard: 
540  and  1000 

By  John  MacCallum 

IT  WAS  A  LITTLE  like  the  magician  at  the 
local  fair.  “Now  I  have  one,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen;  now,  I  have  two.”  Although 
the  introduction  of  a  second  high  speed  pto 
standard  wasn’t  quite  that  fast.  Engineers 
have  been  discussing  it  for  perhaps  15  years. 
Already  it  is  five  years  since  tractor  and  im¬ 
plement  engineers  formed  a  committee  to 
study  the  pto  requirements  and  revise  the 
540  rpm  standard  if  necessary.  They  arrived 
at  the  1 ,000  rpm  standard,  which  originally 
was  proposed  to  replace  the  lower  speed. 

However,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the 
major  manufacturers  it  finally  was  adopted 
in  December,  1957,  in  addition  to,  not  in 
place  of,  the  older  540  speed.  So  now  there 
are  two  speeds,  1,000  and  540,  separate 
and  equal,  on  implements  and  tractors.  An 
implement  designed  for  one  pto  speed  will 
not  operate  safely  or  efTectively  at  the  other. 
New  equipment  may  be  designed  for  either 
speed,  but  it  should  be  clearly  marked, 
and  the  manufacturers’  recommendations 
should  not  be  ignored. 

Why  did  we  need  a  new  high-speed  pto? 
The  proponents  claim  pto  failures  are  in¬ 
creasing  and  everyone  agrees  the  pto  must 
carry  far  more  power  today  than  when  it 
was  standardized,  in  1923.  The  36  years 
since  have  seen  power  requirements  of  pto- 
driven  machines  jump  like  a  scared  bull¬ 
frog.  We  are  approaching  the  limit  of  power 
that  the  present  540  rpm  pto  lYs  inch  shaft 
can  carry.  What  is  that  limit?  Very  roughly, 
75  horsepower  peak,  but  the  average  must 
be  lower,  to  allow  for  normal  variations. 


There  are  two  ways  to  change  a  pto  so  it 
will  safely  carry  more  power:  either  use  a 
bigger  shaft,  or  turn  the  same  shaft  faster. 
The  bigger  shaft  would  be  stronger,  resist 
damage  from  higher  torque  or  twisting 
power,  more  safely.  It  would  transmit  more 
torque,  at  the  same  speed,  without  break- 
age. 

The  smaller  shaft,  revolving  faster,  also 
transmits  more  power,  without  raising  the 
torque.  As  torque  is  not  raised,  there  is  no 
danger  of  shaft  breakage  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  power  transmitted. 

For  a  simple  example,  imagine  two  trac¬ 
tors,  similar  except  one  has  1,000  rpm  pto, 
the  other  540.  Each  pto  drives  a  winch, 
hauling  a  one-ton  log  up  a  slope.  The 
winches  are  the  same.  Suppose  the  540  rpm 
pto  hauls  the  logs  at  10  mph.  Then  the 


1,000  rpm  pto  will  haul  them  almost  twice 
as  fast.  (Actually,  about  18.5  mph.)  The 
strain  on  both  pto  shafts  is  almost  the  same 
— since  in  each  case  the  weight  of  one  ton 
of  logs  reaches  the  pto  shaft  through  the 
same  winch  gear  reduction.  But  the  1,000 
speed  would  haul  85  per  cent  more  logs  an 
hour.  Of  course,  it  uses  85  per  cent  more 
of  the  tractor  power  in  doing  this. 

Alternatively,  if  the  winch  on  the  1,000 
rpm  pto  was  geared  down  so  it  pulled  logs 
at  10  miles  per  hour — the  same  speed  as 
the  540  pto — it  could  pull  an  85  per  cent 
heavier  load  of  logs  at  that  speed.  The 
torque  in  the  pto  shaft  would  be  the  same 
in  all  three  cases.  The  1 ,000  rpm  shaft  will 
transmit  85  per  cent  more  horsepower  than 
the  540  rpm  pto,  with  the  same  torque  in  the 
{Continued  on  page  126) 


New  PTO  Speed  Standard:  540  and  1,000 


Before  the  end  of  1959,  most  of  the  major  tractor 
and  implement  manufacturers  will  have  intro¬ 
duced  machines  to  run  at  a  power  take-off  speed 
of  1,000  revolutions  per  minute.  The  present  line 
of  tractors  and  implements,  designed  for  540  rpm 
pto,  will  be  retained.  The  1,000  rpm  standard  is 
necessary  because  of  the  power  requirements  of 
newer  and  bigger  pto  driven  machinery.  It  will 
transmit  85  per  cent  more  power  through  the 
same  diameter  shaft.  Some  other  changes  in  di¬ 
mensions  and  position  of  the  shaft  will  make  im¬ 
plement  design  simpler.  In  time,  the  1,000  rpm 
standard  will  probably  become  the  more  common 
of  the  two.  There  are  four  basic  ways  a  farmer 
can  change  to  the  1,000  rpm  standard.  He  can 


buy  a  new  tractor  with  1,000  rpm  pto,  and  new 
implements  to  match.  Secondly,  if  he  has  two 
tractors,  he  can  keep  one  with  540,  one  with 
1,000,  and  wear  out  his  540  implements  before 
trading  them  for  1,000  implements.  Thirdly,  he 
can  buy  a  new  1,000  tractor,  and  convert  old 
machines,  or  convert  his  old  tractor  to  1 ,000  rpm. 
This  is  possible  only  with  some  models  of  tractors 
and  implements.  Lastly,  he  can  buy  an  external 
gearbox  for  a  tractor,  which  will  allow  him  to  use 
both  540  or  1,000  implements.  The  best  choice 
depends  on  his  machinery  buying  program.  One 
thing  he  should  NEVER  do — drive  a  machine 
designed  for  540  at  1,000  rpm. 
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Indian  Field  Camp  Meeting 


By  J.  M.  Eleazer 


Shall  we  gather  at  the  river, 
Where  bright  angel  feet  have  trod; 
With  its  crystal  tide  forever 
Flowing  by  the  throne  of  God? 

Yes,  we’ll  gather  at  the  river. 
The  beautiful,  the  beautiful  river; 
Gather  with  the  saints  at  the  river 
That  flows  by  the  throne  of  God. 
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The  last  hymn  is  sung  and  there  is 
a  hush  as  the  solemn  words  of  the 
benediction  are  spoken.  The  crowd  files 
slowly  out  of  the  tabernacle  into  the  star¬ 
lit  night  and  in  little  knots  disperse  to  the 
“tents”  set  in  a  great  circle  among  the 
pines.  Soon  the  camp  fires  are  going,  one 

in  front  of  each  tent;  _ 

chairs  are  ringed 
around  the  fires  and 
the  talk  begins.  Fam¬ 
ilies  separated  by  time 
and  distance  gather 
here  again,  friends 
renew  old  ties.  Some¬ 
one  brings  a  jug  of 
sweet  cider  and  a 
tray  of  doughnuts 
from  another  fire; 
couples  wander  off 
into  the  shadows, 
and  children  watch 
the  sparks  as  a  fresh 
log  livens  the  fire. 

This  is  Indian  Field 
camp  meeting,  held 
each  year  at  Indian  Field  camp  grounds  in 
South  Carolina,  begun  more  than  150  years 
ago.  Many  who  attend  today  are  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  original  families  which  started 
these  religious  meetings  in  1800. 


An  institution  of  a  by-gone  age  projected 
into  our  twentieth  century,  the  Indian 
Field  meeting  has  changed  with  the  years 
and  times.  Originally  a  rip-snorting,  hell- 
fire -and-brimstone  religious  revival,  it  is 
now  more  conservative  and  somehow  more 
reverent.  The  daily  life  of  the  campers, 
once  austere  and  al¬ 
most  primitive,  is  now 
full  of  fellowship  and 
good  living,  for  the 
meetings  today  are  as 
much  family  reunions 
and  eatfests  as  they 
are  religious.  Yet  the 
original  purpose  of 
the  meetings,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  spiritual  in¬ 
spiration  for  isolated 
communities,  has 
never  been  forgotten. 
The  communities  are 
no  longer  backwoods, 
but  their  need  for  an 
annual  religious  up¬ 
lift  is  still  as  genuine 
as  it  was  when  they  started  150  years  ago. 

Isolated  by  the  trackless  forests  and  bad 
roads,  the  early  settlers  had  only  the  rare 
itinerant  preacher  to  bring  them  the  word 
of  God.  God  fearing  men  all,  the  promise 
of  heaven  and  the  p>enalties  of  sin  were 
very  real  to  them,  and  they  needed  more  i 
than  the  rare  visits  of  the  circuit  rider  to 
keep  alive  their  zeal  and  devotion. 

The  camp  meeting  originated  in  the  hills 
of  Kentucky  in  Daniel  Boone’s  time  and 
spread  rapidly  north,  west  and  south. 
Both  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Methodist 
churches  organized  and  conducted  the 
early  meetings,  but  other  sects  followed 
until  every  community  was  served,  near 
or  far,  by  an  annual  meeting. 

Camp  meeting  sites  were  chosen  with 
care.  A  grove  of  trees  for  shelter,  a  free- 
flowing  spring  for  water,  and  a  central  point 
accessible  to  people  over  a  wide  area.  The 
meetings  were  usually  a  week  long,  or  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday.  The  worshipers  came 
by  wagon,  or  horseback,  or  on  foot.  They 
brought  with  them  food  for  the  week,  blank¬ 
ets  for  their  beds,  and  their  long  rifles  for 
protection.  They  built  rude  shelters,  made 
their  cooking  fires  in  the  open,  and  slept  on 
straw  on  the  ground. 

There  were  usually  three  services  a  day, 
a  prayer  service  in  the  morning,  sermons 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  ser¬ 
mons  were  interminable — often  two  hours 
long,  delivered  by  the  golden-voiced  ora¬ 
tors  of  the  church  who  preached  damna¬ 
tion  for  sinners,  the  rich  rewards  of  Heaven 
for  the  faithful.  There  were  shoutings  and 
mystic  seizures,  and  the  unsaved  were  in¬ 
vited  to  hit  the  sawdust  trail. 

The  meetings  filled  a  great  social  vac¬ 
uum,  for  in  the  evening  after  the  services 
great  bonfires  were  kindled,  and  there  was 
visiting  and  talk  through  the  night.  The 
youngsters  had  a  holiday,  and  there  was 
romance,  too,  and  many  a  young  swain 


returned  to  his  cabin  in  the  wilderness  with 
a  bride  courted  and  won  at  the  meeting. 

The  institution  of  the  camp  meeting 
flourished  all  through  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  on  into  the  twentieth.  However, 
as  churches  were  built,  population  grew, 
and  religious  services  became  a  weekly 
affair,  the  spiritual  need  for  the  camp 
meeting  waned.  First  inspired  as  a  relig¬ 
ious  need,  they  soon  became  as  much  a 
social  institution  as  a  religious  meeting. 
Family  reunions,  recreation,  and  social 
intercourse  usurped  much  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  intensity  of  the  early  meetings.  The 
services  were  modernized,  as  the  thinking 
of  a  new  era  relegated  the  “old-fashioned 
religion”  to  a  dead  past. 

But  the  camp  meeting  had  become  a 
community  and  family  tradition,  and  such 
traditions  die  hard.  A  few  survive,  among 
them  the  Indian  Field  meeting. 

The  first  Indian  Field  meetings,  from 
1800  to  1838,  were  held  on  a  camp  ground 
near  the  Indian  Field  church.  Demand  for 
larger  space  resulted  in  a  move  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  site,  several  miles  away,  in  1838.  The 
grounds  were  incorporated  in  1879. 

The  Indian  Field  meeting  is  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  with  the  first  Sunday 
in  October  under  the  auspices  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  land 
is  owned  by  South  Carolina  Conference, 
but  the  houses  belong  to  the  families  and 


The  tabernacle  (left)  in  the  center  of  a  circle 
of  99  “tents”  (top)  will  seat  1200  worshipers 
with  standing  room  for  many  mere.  Modern 
equipment  includes  electric  lights  and  a  public 
address  system,  but  the  benches  are  made  with 
hand  tools.  A  member  is  caught  (above) 
in  her  morning  chore  to  the  outhouse  in 
the  rear  of  her  “tent.” 
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the  owners  are  not  interfered  with  as  long 
as  the  buildings  are  kept  in  reasonable  re¬ 
pair  and  the  household  conducts  itself  with 
the  proper  deconim.  If  a  family  ceases  to 
use  its  house,  it  may  be  sold  or  it  reverts  to 
the  Trustees.  The  grounds  are  under  the 
management  of  a  board  of  trustees. 

The  Indian  Field  camp  ground  is  about 
a  mile  off  highway  15  near  St.  George  in  a 
grove  of  the  rare  longleaf  pines,  whose 
needles  make  a  soft  cover  over  the  wide 
circle  formed  by  the  99  houses.  These  are 
still  called  “tents,”  a  designation  which 
dates  back  to  the  early  times  when  tem¬ 
porary  shelters  were  used.  An  early  writer 
describes  these  “tents” :  “At  first  tents  were 


built  of  pine  |K)les  with  a  partition  through 
the  middle  and  a  loft  above,  reached  by  a 
ladder,  for  the  gentlemen’s  sleeping  place.” 

These  early  “tents”  have  been  replaced 
by  nistic  two-story  houses,  all  very  much 
alike,  with  dirt  floors.  The  front  of  the 
houses  face  the  inner  circle.  A  porch  and 
an  outdoor  oven  at  the  back  of  the  house 
serve  as  a  kitchen.  A  porch  on  the  front  is 
the  sheltered  sitting-out  place ;  upstairs  are 
two  large  sleeping  rooms,  one  for  the  men 
and  one  for  the  women.  The  beds  are 
mattresses,  a  modem  innovation,  laid  on 
rough  bunk  frames.  Until  recent  times, 
the  campers  slept  on  straw  on  the  floor. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  the  dining  room¬ 


living  room,  a  room  for  the  servants,  and 
a  small  bedroom.  This  small  bedroom  is 
traditionally  used  by  the  old  and  infirm 
who  cannot  climb  the  steep  stairs. 

There  are  ninety-nine  houses  spaced 
evenly  around  a  circle  a  half  mile  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  One  house  is  owned  by  the 
Conference  and  is  used  by  visiting  clergy. 
Ninety-eight  of  the  houses  are  owned  by 
individual  families  and  are  passed  down 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.  It  is  rare 
that  the  title  to  a  house  passes  out  of  the 
family,  but  title  can  be  bought  and  sold. 

In  the  center  of  the  circle  stands  the  tab¬ 
ernacle,  a  rough  structure  built  more  than 
{Continued  on  page  92) 


After  the  evening  service  fires  are  lit  in 
front  of  the  circle  of  “tents”  and  there  is  good  talk 
and  tall  tales  far  into  the  night.  The  children  have 
a  picnic  and  youth  and  maid  wander  off  among 
the  shadows.  A  hungry  visitor  makes  a  midnight 
raid  on  the  kitchen.  Families  bring  their  cooks 
along  ( right )  and  put  them  up  in  special  quarters 
in  the  “tents.”  They  take  time  off  from  the  never- 
ending  round  of  meals  to  join  in  the  w  orship. 


By  H.  Gordon  Green 

I  Dig  Pigs 


You’ve  got  to  be  hip  to 


sow  talk  if  you  want  to  be  the  most  in  pigsville. 


I  BELIEVE  I  have  one  of  America’s  biggest  libraries  of  books  about 
pigs.  Twelve  years  before  I  could  aflFord  a  pig  of  my  own,  I 
was  buying  books  about  them.  I’m  still  buying  them.  I  have  them 
in  English,  French,  Danish  and  Swedish.  I  have  books  on  pig 
economics,  pig  genetics,  pig  ailments,  pig  breeds,  pig  feeds.  Some 
have  been  written  by  learned  professors  in  agriculture.  Some  by 
students  who  will  soon  be  learned  professors.  Some  have  been 
written  by  mysterious  unnamed  men  of  great  intelligence  in  the 
government.  And  for  all  their  scholarly  differences,  the  books  have 
this  in  common.  They  were  written  by  pig  specialists,  not  by  pig 
farmers. 

There  is  a  big  difference.  A  pig  specialist  has  learned  most  of  his 
pigology  from  books,  and  from  other  pig  specialists.  But  there  are 
certain  lessons  of  inestimable  worth  which  can  be  learned  only  by 
living  with  pigs  themselves  the  whole  day  long,  and  then  by  sleep¬ 
ing  with  them.  And  by  making  their  way  of  life  so  much  a  part  of 
your  own  that  an  ordinary  civilian  can  smell  the  animal  husbandry 
in  your  clothes  a  block  away  against  the  wind. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  problem  of  how  to  lift  a  little  pig  with¬ 
out  making  him  squeal  to  high  heaven.  The  books  don’t  seem  to 
take  any  note  of  the  matter,  but  that  squeal  can  be  disastrous  at 
times.  Let  us  say  that  your  sow  is  resting  comfortably  after  pre¬ 
senting  you  with  a  lusty  family  of  twelve.  The  nervousness  and 
the  birthing  pains  are  over,  and  she  is  stretched  out  at  your  feet 
giving  forth  that  peculiar  music  of  satisfaction  which  sounds  for 
all  the  world  like  a  contented  motor.  But  you  notice  among  the 
little  pink  devils  fighting  over  her  faucets,  two  which  are  smaller 
and  weaker  than  the  rest.  They  try  to  get  hold  of  a  good  mouthful, 
but  always  there  is  a  big  fellow  nearby  to  root  them  away.  You 
know  that  in  a  matter  of  hours,  those  two  little  fellows  will  have 
said  goodbye  to  the  world  if  you  don’t  do  something  for  them.  So 
you  decide  to  temporarily  remove  a  few  of  the  bigger  fellows  and 
leave  the  field  open  for  the  needy.  If  they  are  going  to  go  out  of 
this  world,  at  least  you  intend  to  see  them  go  with  a  full  belly. 

But  you  have  forgotten  that  a  pig  is  a  pig  with  all  his  cussedness 
fully  developed  even  when  he  is  an  hour  old.  Chances  are  that 
when  you  grab  one  of  those  little  battlers  to  take  him  away  from 
his  mother,  he  will  squirm,  screech  and  fight  like  a  child  in  a  tan¬ 
trum.  Immediately  his  mother’s  motor  stops  purring.  She  jumps 
to  her  feet  and  whirls  around  to  find  the  trouble.  And  her  concern 
for  the  pig  which  is  being  kidnapped  may  lead  her  to  trample  two 
or  three  others. 

How,  then,  do  you  kidnap  a  suckling  pig?  Well,  gently  take  him 
by  one  hind  leg  and  carry  him  head  downward.  He’ll  never  make  a 
sound  and  neither  will  his  mother.  You’ll  never  read  that  in  a  book. 

Nor  will  you  ever  read  that  the  simple  caress  of  a  firm  but  gently 
masculine  hand  along  a  sow’s  breasts  will  often  soothe  her  feminine 
neurotics  as  magically  as  if  she  were  human.  Sometimes  a  sow  will 
be  so  nervous  from  her  ordeal  of  farrowing  she  will  refuse  to  lie 


down  to  nurse.  In  such  a  state  she  may  roam  around  her  sty,  wad¬ 
ing  through  her  family  until  you  feel  like  rushing  in  and  hogtieing 
her  into  the  proper  position  for  motherhood.  But  time  after  time, 

I  have  approached  such  a  sow,  whisjjered  little  words  of  endear¬ 
ment  to  her,  rubbed  her  lovingly  along  her  teat  line,  and  in  no 
time  at  all  she  would  be  down  on  her  side  with  her  family  tugging 
furiously  at  her  vest  buttons  and  her  motor  singing  as  steadily  as  if 
it  had  never  stopped. 

Now  I  do  not  claim  to  have  made  any  profound  or  mysterious 
discovery  in  learning  this.  I  am  well  aware  this  is  not  new  to  men 
who  have  worked  with  pigs  over  the  years.  But  these  are  days  when 
many  a  farmer  is  getting  acquainted  with  pigs  for  the  first  time.  If 
he  is  a  westerner,  he  may  be  hoping  that  pig  raising  may  help  solve 
his  wheat  surplus  woes.  If  he  is  an  easterner,  he  may  be  tired  of 
trying  to  please  the  milk  inspector.  So  there  are  probably  more 
beginners  in  this  pig  business  today  than  ever  before,  and  most  of 
them  start  by  reading  the  books. 

But  no  book  ever  mentioned  that  trick  of  the  breast  rub  to  me. 
Perhaps  they  think  that  one  shouldn’t  discuss  such  a  topic. 

Of  course,  mind  you,  it  doesn’t  always  work.  A  sow  may  exer¬ 
cise  the  inalienable  right  of  her  sex  and  insist  upon  remaining  un¬ 
sullied  by  the  hand  of  man.  And  if  you  haven’t  made  love  to  her 
before  this  time,  don’t  expect  her  to  reciprocate  now.  It’s  good, 
hard-headed  business  to  be  good  to  your  sows  at  all  times.  A  sow 
which  is  a  pet  is  apt  to  make  the  best  mother  of  all.  In  our  barn 
the  other  day  I  caught  the  hired  man  sitting  on  the  sow  as  he 
waited  the  arrival  of  her  next  piglet.  He  was  scratching  her  ears 
and  telling  her  it  would  soon  be  over.  It’s  going  to  be  a  dark  day 
on  the  farm  when  that  sow  finally  loads  into  the  butcher’s  truck, 
but  in  the  meantime  she’s  the  best  mother  we  have  on  the  place. 

Crushing 

It’s  a  serious  thing,  this  problem  of  crushing,  and  there  is  as  yet  no 
sure  answer  for  it  even  for  the  boys  who  raise  pigs  by  the  thousands 
with  all  the  blandishments  of  modem  science.  The  government 
surveys  will  tell  you  that  about  a  fifth  of  all  new  bom  piglets  will 
never  survive  their  first  week  of  life  because  of  this  peril.  The  far¬ 
rowing  crate  has  a  goodly  number  of  proponents  and  on  many  sows 
undoubtedly  does  a  job.  But  there  is  pretty  good  evidence  that 
with  other  sows,  such  a  prison  may  lead  to  fretting  and  loss  of  milk. 
The  New  Zealanders  have  designed  something  a  little  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  more  costly  —  a  farrowing  house  with  an  interior 
which  twists  like  the  turnings  of  a  great  snail  shell.  In  this  intricate 
affair,  the  sow  can  lie  on  only  one  spot  and  only  one  position  and 
there  is  every  inducement  for  her  progeny  to  keep  clear  of  her 
when  she  decides  to  lie  down. 

But  for  the  present,  and  until  such  devices  are  available  to  the 
rest  of  us,  a  good  many  pig  men  will  continue  to  expect  their  sows 
to  do  a  profitable  job  of  farrowing  in  the  traditional  box  stall  and 
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without  too  much  help  from  sciehce  or  the  engineering  geniuses. 

For  such  an  unadorned  maternity  ward,  there  is  one  scriptural 
commandment  which  you  must  not  forget:  Let  there  he  light! 

At  our  farm,  the  piglets  are  taken  away  from  the  mother  as  soon 
as  they  have  untied  the  cords  and  stepped  clear  of  the  cellophane 
package  they  came  in.  They  are  taken  out  of  the  farrowing  pen 
and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  cardboard  box  placed  under  a  heat  lamp. 
As  they  dry  they  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
they  will  be  fighting  for  the  next  six  weeks.  And  there  they  stay 
until  the  last  lone  straggler  leaves  the  batch  and  the  mother  tells 
us  that  she  is  finished  and  there  are  no  more  to  come.  Then,  with 
the  sow  resting  in  the  position  to  receive  them,  we  turn  the  bunch 
into  the  pen  for  the  first  important  meal. 

Now  the  light  is  swung  over  to  the  place  where  we  have  cornered 
off  the  maternity  stall.  The  design  of  that  corner  surely  needs  no 
explanation  here.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  design  to  it.  It  sim¬ 
ply  is  a  boarding  off  of  a  corner  so  the  old  sow  can’t  break  down 
the  heat  lamp,  and  so  that  the  little  pigs  can  move  freely  in  and 


But  they  happen.)  So  you  think,  “Well,  if  Nature  has  to  be  so 
stupid  about  this.  I’ll  have  to  be  a  little  smarter.” 

How  are  you  going  to  do  it?  You  know  that  while  some  sows 
are  by  nature  so  missionary  minded  that  the  latch  string  is  always 
out  for  anyone,  the  most  of  them  will  bite  a  strange  piglet  in  two. 

My  method  is  my  own,  and  I  must  confess  that  sometimes  it 
doesn’t  work.  But  what  I  would  do  in  the  case  of  the  two  sows  I 
have  just  mentioned,  would  be  as  follows:  First,  remove  those  six 
favored  brats  from  the  prize  sow,  and  take  them  far  enough  away 
so  that  when  they  get  hungry,  their  squealing  won’t  make  their 
mother  jump  out  of  her  pen  to  find  them.  And  I  would  leave  them 
there  till  they  were  hungry  and  their  mother  more  than  anxious  to 
have  them  back. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  remove  one  of  the  13  from  the  runt 
sow,  one  of  the  highest,  and  put  him  in  with  the  six.  I  now 
proceed  to  do  what  I  can  to  get  the  smell  of  the  six  onto  that 

{Continued  on  page  137) 


out  at  the  bottom. 

But  the  important  part  is  the  light.  Even  if  the  weather  is  so 
warm  there  is  no  danger  of  chilling,  we  still  like  that  light  because 
it  is  the  place  where  the  piglets  will  congregate  when  they  are  fin¬ 
ished  eating,  and  when  they  are  beneath  that  light,  there  is  no 
more  danger  of  crushing.  But  if  you  leave  the  piglets  with  the  sow 
as  they  come,  and  then  try  to  get  them  to  forsake  her  for  the  safety 
haven  beneath  a  lamp  later,  you  may  have  trouble  on  your  hands. 

Let  them  find  that  first  necessary  warmth  beneath  a  light,  and 
you  have  a  far  better  chance  of  getting  them  to  your  safety  corner 
later.  But  the  books  don’t  tell  you  that. 


Swapping  Critters 

Nor  do  they  go  to  any  trouble  to  tell  a  man  how  to  transplant  pig¬ 
lets  from  one  sow  to  another.  You  have  two  sows,  let  us  say,  each 
nursing  a  litter.  One  is  a  little  sow  you  once  thought  a  runt.  She 
has  thirteen  piglets  now.  Over  in  another  pen  you  have  a  sow 
which  has  taken  a  dozen  first  prizes.  But  she  has  only  a  half  dozen 
pigs.  (The  books  don’t  tell  you  why  things  like  this  happen  either. 


“So  I  rub  pigs  together.  And  here  again  I  lose  all 
concept  of  decency.  I  rub  him  thoroughly  and  all  over.  I  also  do 
not  forget  to  rub  him  well  behind.’’ 


“But  time  after  time,  I  have  approached  a  sow,  whispered  little  words 
of  endearment  to  her,  rubbed  her  lovingly  along  her  teat  line,  and  in  no 
time  at  all  she  would  be  down  on  her  side  . . .  her  motor  singing 
as  steadily  as  if  it  had  never  stopped.” 
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One  Farm  Vertical  Integration 

These  four  farms  produce,  process, 
and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer. 


A  FEW  YEARS  AGO  an  idea  called  vertical 
integration  hit  the  broiler  business. 
Feed  manufacturers,  in  order  to  provide  a 
constant  market  for  their  products,  began 
to  finance  the  growers.  Almost  immediately 
they  took  the  next  step  and  began  to  con¬ 
trol  production  and  markets.  Next  they 
found  themselves  in  the  processing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  end  of  the  business  and,  reaching 
back  on  the  other  end  of  the  line,  they  got 
into  the  hatchery  business  to  assure  them¬ 
selves  of  a  constant  supply  of  quality  chicks. 

Integration  spread  from  broilers  to  hogs 
and  has,  to  the  consternation  of  many  ob¬ 
servers,  been  threatening  to  take  over  in 
other  farm  enterprises. 

But  this  thing  can  work  both  ways.  Years 
ago  the  farm  management  pioneer,  How¬ 
ard  Doane,  urged  farmers  to  stabilize  their 
operations  through  vertical  diversification. 
This  simply  meant  that  a  poultry  producer, 
for  example,  instead  of  offering  his  product 
on  the  wholesale  market  where  demand  is 
whimsical  and  prices  frequently  unattrac¬ 
tively  low,  would  process  his  birds  and  sell 
directly  to  the  consumer. 

Vertical  diversification  was  slow  to  catch 
on.  But  the  integration  idea  has  pressured 
many  producers  into  taking  a  second  look. 
Here  we  present  a  group  of  farms,  located 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  which 


the  production  of  livestock,  milk,  fruits  and 
vegetables  has  been  integrated  from  seed 
supply  to  marketing.  The  impetus  in  each 
case  has  come  from  the  operator  himself 
rather  than  from  an  outside  source.  One  of 
the  cases  is  of  a  retailer  who  branched  out 
into  farming  to  supply  his  stores. 

Work  Milk 

Jim  Work  wasn’t  sure  that  he  could  get  the 
customers  to  do  their  milk  buying  on  a 
“Will  Call”  basis  when  he  opened  his  farm 
sales  room  in  1955.  They  did!  In  fact  he 
is  now  expanding  into  sausages  and  pork 
products  to  supplement  his  line  of  milk, 
poultry  and  eggs. 

Like  many  a  farmer,  Jim  Work  didn’t 
pick  his  market.  That  was  done  by  his 
great-grandfather  over  100  years  ago.  If  he 
had,  he  likely  wouldn’t  have  picked  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania,  which  now  has  the 
highest  per  capita  unemployment  in  the 
country. 

But  in  farming,  as  in  any  other  business, 
the  right  man  has  a  habit  of  coming  along 
at  the  right  time.  Jim  Work  had  the  idea 
that  if  he  could  put  the  family  farm  on  a 

Jim  Work  and  Julius  Spitzler,  a  packer, 
stand  in  the  midst  of  Work’s  newest 
integrated  enterprise,  hams  and  sausages. 
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program  of  producing,  processing  and  sell¬ 
ing  milk  in  gallon  containers  at  the  farm  it 
would  make  it  possible  for  consumers  to 
save  money  on  their  milk  bill  and  still  turn 
in  a  better  profit  for  the  farm. 

Jim  Work’s  acquaintance  with  milk  cows 
dates  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  eight 
years  old  and  he  took  charge  of  milking  the 
family  cow.  The  family  farm  was  just  north 
of  Union  town,  Pennsylvania.  Beef  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  were  the  money  makers 
then.  His  four  years  at  Ag  School  at  State 
College  were  spent  in  specializing  in  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry.  After  a  stretch  in  the  Navy, 
he  came  back  to  the  farm  and  drove  the  26 
miles  daily  to  the  University  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  where  he  worked  on  a  Master’s  in 
Farm  Management  and  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics.  By  the  time  Jim  was  ready  to  put 
his  full  time  into  farming  his  father,  Emer¬ 
son,  had  bought  additional  land  and  there 
was  a  total  of  775  acres  in  the  home  farm. 
Herefords,  Hampshire  hogs  and  Shropshire 
sheep  were  expanding  in  number. 

“The  milk  market  looked  good,”  says 
Jim  Work.  “It  was  $6  a  hundred  then.  So 
I  started  a  Holstein  herd  in  1949.  This 
gav^e  me  a  cash  monthly  income;  you  need 
that  when  you  get  married!” 

More  land  and  more  feed  were  needed 
by  this  young  man  in  a  hurry.  He  added 
a  farm  in  ’49  and  another  in  1952,  and  for 
something  that  was  strictly  his  own  enter¬ 
prise,  he  started  a  feed  store  with  a  hired 
employee  in  1950.  His  thought  was  that 
this  was  one  way  to  cut  the  costs  of  the  big 
farm’s  feed,  supplement,  mineral  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  bill. 

By  1955  Jim  Work’s  25  Holstein  milkers 
were  producing  right  at  25,000  pounds  a 
month.  But  the  milk  price  had  slipped! 
From  where  he  sat  it  seemed  there  was  only 
one  thing  to  do — expand  the  operation.  So 
the  family  council,  Emerson  Work  as  the 

Cash  customers  can  stand  at  an  observation 
window  and  see  the  cows  milked  and  the 
milk  flow  throui^h  the  i;Iass  pipeline  to  the 
pasteurizer  and  cooler  without  exposure  to  air. 


senior  partner,  his  wife  the  treasurer  and 
bookkeeper,  and  Jim  as  the  farm  manager, 
took  the  big  step  and  bought  a  dairy  farm 
on  well-traveled  McClellandtown  road, 
just  two  miles  south  of  the  center  of  Union- 
town.  This,  they  decided,  was  the  spot 
for  the  dairy,  processing  plant  and  retail 
store.  The  deal  was  closed  on  Jim’s  28th 
birthday,  the  29th  of  March,  1955. 

By  September  he  was  ready  to  open  the 
farm  retail  store,  selling  pasteurized,  ho¬ 
mogenized  milk  to  customers  who  bought 
their  own  glass  jugs.  To  start  them  out  the 
farm  sells  a  large-mouth  jug  in  one-half 
gallon  and  gallon  sizes. 

To  get  in  the  farm  milk  business  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  required  some  doing.  The  first 
thing  Jim  Work  did  was  to  remodel  the 
dairy  barn  on  the  new  farm.  A  De  Laval 
C.I.P.  pipeline  milker  with  glass  milk  pipe 
was  installed  circling  the  whole  milking  bam. 
The  cost  was  $6,000.  The  loafing  barn  area 
had  6,000  square  feet  under  roof  added  to 
it.  That  was  another  $6,000.  The  milk 
plant  for  processing  and  holding  the  milk 
was  equipped  with  a  De  Laval  vacuum 
tank,  a  Cherry-Burrell  300-gallon  pas¬ 
teurizer,  homogenizer,  and  plate  cooler. 
Then  a  300-gallon  De  Laval  holding  tank 
was  put  on  high  legs  so  the  milk  would 
flow  by  gravity  into  the  sales  room.  The  cost 
of  this  with  the  utilities  (gas,  water  and 
electricity)  brought  in  was  $16,000.  This 
figure  was  kept  low  because  much  of  the 
equipment  was  used.  The  sales  room  and 
its  refrigeration  equipment  cost  $4,000.  The 
cow  herd  has  increased  to  over  100. 

So  what  are  the  economics  of  producing, 
processing  and  selling  milk  at  the  farm? 
In  the  Uniontown  area  4  per  cent  milk  sold 
at  $4.47  a  hundred  in  August  this  year, 
with  the  hauling  extra  and  paid  by  the 
farmer.  The  Work  farm  pasteurized  milk 
sold  at  80  cents  a  gallon  “white”  and  95 
cents  with  chocolate  added  to  the  whole 
milk.  That  brought  the  average  gross  re¬ 
turn  for  100  pounds  to  $9.30  at  the  farm. 

The  costs  of  producing  the  100  pounds 
of  milk  work  out  like  this: 


Feed . $1.88 

Labor .  1.30 

Depreciation  on  cows .  1 .00 

Manufacturing  and  sales  cost  .90 

Cost . $5.08 


That  cost  subtracted  from  the  selling  price 
gives  a  net  of  $4.22.  But  this  also  must  take 
care  of  part  of  the  total  interest  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  farm  and  also  the  manage¬ 
ment,  which  in  this  case  is  the  owners.  But 
it  does  open  the  door  on  the  profit  possibili¬ 
ties  for  a  dairy  farm.  The  Works  plan  to 
install  an  ice  cream  plant  and  also  a  full 
line  of  dairy  products :  cottage  cheese,  but¬ 
ter  and  cream  as  they  go  along. 

This  summer  the  farm  store  is  moving 
an  average  of  300  gallons  of  milk  a  day.  To 
have  additional  farm  products  for  the  good 
customer  flow  into  the  store  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  area  the  Works  have  added  fry¬ 
ers,  broilers  and  turkeys  to  the  line.  From 
September  to  May  they  carry  pork  products 
processed  from  their  own  hogs  by  the  local 
packer  and  master  bologna  and  sausage 
maker,  Julius  Spitzler.  This  year  the  aver¬ 
age  sale  per  customer  has  been  running 
right  at  $2.50. 

What  comes  next  on  this  big  farm  grow¬ 
ing  bigger?  Just  recently  the  Works  leased 
five  farms,  about  800  acres,  from  the  Bortz 
family  near  them.  Here  they  are  expanding 
the  beef  operation;  on  another  farm  hogs 
will  be  handled  on  a  confined  basis. 

The  award  as  one  of  the  two  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Young  Farmers  of  the  Year  didn’t 
come  to  Jim  Work  without  due  reason  in 
1958. 

O’Neill  Fed  Beef 

In  California’s  San  Joaquin  Valley,  O’Neill 
Fed  Beef  tempts  the  shopping  housewife, 
the  family  at  a  restaurant,  and  the  sales¬ 
man  having  an  expense-account  steak  at 
the  hotel.  Why  O’Neill  Fed  Beef  more  than 
any  other  good  steer  meat?  Because  J.  E. 
O’Neill,  a  quiet,  grey-haired,  farmer-busi¬ 
nessman  from  Fresno,  has  gone  to  consider¬ 
able  expense  to  educate  the  Valley  residents 
about  quality  beef.  They  know,  if  they  lis- 
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ten  to  his  TV  advertising,  all  about  the 
steers  he  feeds;  their  happy,  care-free 
months  on  the  range ;  their  nutrient  packed 
days  in  the  feedlot;  and  the  uniformly  ten¬ 
der,  flavorful,  quality  meat  they  produce. 

O’Neill  Fed  Beef  is  not  totally  integrated 
— he  buys  the  young  stock  from  other 
ranchers.  “Our  land  and  water  costs  are 
too  high  to  carry  cow  and  calf  herds.  We 
have  natural  pasture  only  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  and  the  cost  of  siammer  feeding 
or  making  irrigated  pasture  for  a  cow-calf 
herd  would  be  just  too  expensive.  We  find 
it  better  to  buy  our  young  stuff  from  Wyom¬ 
ing,  Arizona  and  the  other  range  States.” 

O’Neill  went  into  beef  in  1938  when  he 
gave  up  sheep  because  of  the  problem  of 
getting  competent  help.  He  needed  a  feeder 
animal  to  clean  up  the  roughage  he  pro¬ 
duced  on  his  5,000-acre  irrigated  farm  in 
western  Fresno  County.  From  his  large  cot¬ 
ton  crop  he  was  getting  back  hulls  and  cot¬ 
ton  seed  meal;  from  his  alfalfa  seed  crop 


prominent  among  the  latter — which  he 
calls  Food  For  Better  Living. 

The  product  and  the  control  of  its  qual¬ 
ity  dominate  every  aspect  of  the  program 
from  buying  to  butchering.  O’Neill  buys 
cattle  every  month  of  the  year  at  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  1,000  head  a  month.  The  aver¬ 
age,  however,  is  somewhat  deceptive.  Heav¬ 
iest  buying  comes  in  the  fall  when  he  is 
after  lighter  animals,  around  600  pounds, 
to  carry  through  the  winter  months  when 
his  9,000  acre  ranch  in  eastern  Fresno 
County  has  a  good  grass  cover.  In  the 
spring  these  animals  are  funnelled  through 
his  feedlot  on  the  farm  on  the  western  side 
of  the  County.  This  feedlot  has  a  capacity 
of  5,000  head.  O’Neill  usually  keep>s  from 
3,500  to  4,000  head  in  the  lot  for  a  period 
of  from  100  to  150  days  per  head.  The  flow 
is  roughly  1,000  head  in  and  1,000  head 
out  of  the  yard  every  month.  During  spring 
and  summer,  some  of  them  come  from  the 
ranch ;  at  other  times  they  are  purchased  at 


he  had  a  large  tonnage  of  alfalfa  seed  straw 
as  a  by-product  and  he  also  had  alfalfa  and 
feedable  straw  and  grain  from  his  barley 
crop. 

During  the  war  years  when  everyone 
wanted  good  quality  beef  and  no  one 
seemed  to  have  it,  O’Neill  got  the  idea  for 
his  present  vertical  program  which  was  to 
take  him  into  the  marketing  of  his  product. 
He  waited  until  the  price  ceilings  and  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  ended  before  he  took  the 
plunge.  He  started  with  a  sale  of  500  car¬ 
casses  the  first  year  and  has  grown  to 
12,000.  His  gross  is  $3,000,000. 

Of  first  consideration  is  the  product. 
O’Neill  aims  at  producing  a  uniform  car¬ 
cass  which  grades  U.S.  Choice.  He  felt 
there  was  a  quality  market  for  such  beef 
and  he  has  found  that  market  in  individ¬ 
ual  retail  stores,  restaurants,  and  hotels 
throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  He 
also  has  a  few  customers  in  Hawaii.  As  he 
has  built  up  this  market  he  has  launched 
into  the  frozen  foods  market  with  a  pack¬ 
age  deal  of  home  freezers  and  the  foods 
that  go  in  them — with  O’Neill  Fed  Beef 


around  800  pounds  to  go  right  to  the  dry 
lot.  Whether  they  are  bought  for  the  ranch 
or  for  the  yards  every  animal  must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  a  choice  carcass.  If  there 
is  any  doubt,  they  are  culled  and  sold. 

In  the  summer  of  1958,  a  fire  at  the  feed- 
lot  destroyed  the  feed-mixing  center  and 
machinery.  This  gave  O’Neill  a  chance  to 
modernize  and  concentrate  the  operation. 
The  new  set-up  consists  of  storage  tanks 
capable  of  holding  100  tons  of  cotton  seed 
meal;  5000  tons  of  barley;  and  loose  Stor¬ 
age  for  1000  tons  of  cotton  seed  hulls;  3000 
tons  of  alfalfa,  barley  straw,  and  alfalfa 
seed  straw.  The  feed-mixing  center  pro¬ 
duces  100  tons  of  feed  a  day. 

This  is  not  a  single  uniform  feed;  a  25 
per  cent  protein  feed  is  mixed  for  the  cattle 
newly  brought  into  the  yard  and  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  is  increased  as  they  are  finished 
and  ready  for  slaughter.  In  all,  10  different 

O’Neill  Beef  and  the  j^overnment  grade  are 
stamped  on  every  carcass  (right)  which 
conies  from  J.  E.  O’Neill’s  feedlot  (below). 

The  feedlot  holds  5,000  head  of  steers 
many  of  which  come  from  O’Neill’s  ranch. 


feeds  of  different  protein  content  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  feed  center  each  day  and  fed, 
by  auger  wagon,  to  the  cattle  according  to 
their  state  of  finish.  O’Neill  feeds  an  aver¬ 
age  of  65  tons  a  day.  He  figures  it  costs  him 
25  cents  to  put  on  a  pound  of  beef  at  to¬ 
day’s  prices. 

Every  working  day,  some  50  steers  take 
the  last  ride  from  the  feedlot  to  Fresno  25 
miles  away.  Here  they  are  put  through  the 
Sierra  Meat  Co.  slaughter  house  and  pack¬ 
ing  plant  where  they  are  killed  and  the 
carcasses  stored  in  the  cold  rooms.  “The 
meat,”  J.  E.  O’Neill  said,  “doesn’t  have  to 
be  hauled  from  one  place  to  another  out 
in  the  hot  air.  It  goes  directly  from  the 
rails  of  the  slaughter  house  onto  the  hooks 
in  the  cold  storage  space  which  is  allotted 
to  us.  We  also  prepare  the  carcass  for  de¬ 
livery  right  here — the  retoil  stores  take 
sides;  the  restaurants  and  hotels  call  for 
chucks,  rounds,  loins,  and  ribs;  and  the 
carcass  is  completely  fabricated  into  small 
cuts  and  boned  roasts  for  the  frozen  food 
trade. 

“In  figuring  our  slaughter  costs  and  the 
return  for  the  hide  and  other  by-products,” 
O’Neill  continued,  “we  figure  on  about  a 
seven  dollar  return  per  animal  over  the 
cost  of  slaughter  at  today’s  prices.” 

No  consumer  business  can  survive  today 
without  advertising.  “We  do  most  of  our 
advertising  through  television  here  in  the 
Valley,”  O’Neill  said,  “but  we  also  encour¬ 
age  our  customers  to  feature  our  meat  un¬ 
der  its  brand  name,  O’Neill  Fed  Beef,  and 
this  is  perhaps  our  best  advertising  because 
the  customer  makes  an  immediate  associa¬ 
tion  between  good  beef  and  the  name.  I 
feel  that  anyone  going  into  an  integrated 
operation  which  reaches  the  consumer  must 
list  advertising  as  part  of  the  operating  bud¬ 
get.  I  would  say  that  a  minimum  figure  for 
advertising  should  be  not  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  gross  sales.” 

After  a  decade  of  moving  beef  from 
the  western  range  to  the  kitchen  range, 
O’Neill  comments,  “There  is  no  particularly 
good  time  to  get  into  an  operation  of  this 
kind — you  get  in  when  you  can  and  when 


you  think  you  have  a  market.  With  us,  mar¬ 
ket  fluctuations  aren’t  too  important.  We 
don’t  own  a  cow  herd,  so  we’re  more  or  less 
in  the  same  position  as  the  butcher  shop. 
When  you  have  to  buy  high,  you  sell  high; 
and  when  you  sell  low  you  are  replacing 
that  meat  with  lower-cost  animals. 

“One  thing  it  takes,  however,  is  money 
and  the  bigger  the  operation,  the  more 
money  it  takes.  You  can  have  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  amounting  to  ten  per  cent  of  your 
gross — so  you  see  you  can  have  a  lot  of 
your  funds  tied  up  in  just  this  way. 

“But  your  returns  should  be  greater,  too,” 
O’Neill  concluded,  “if  you  are  operating 
on  a  business-like  basis  every  part  of  the 
operation — range  feeding,  feedlot,  butcher¬ 
ing,  and  retailing — should  pay  for  itself  and 
return  a  profit  and  the  profit  from  four  or 
five  enterprises  sure  beats  the  profit  from 
but  one  of  them.” 


Rawl’s  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Walter  Rawl,  Gilbert,  South  Carolina,  has 
a  sure-fire  success  formula  for  farm  integra¬ 
tion — seven  children  and  a  wife,  all  work¬ 
ing  on  his  1100-acre  peach  and  vegetable 
farm  twenty  miles  out  of  Columbia.  He 
produces  40,000  bushels  of  peaches  and 
thousands  of  cases  of  fresh  and  canned 
okra,  sweet  potatoes,  collards,  and  toma¬ 
toes  every  year.  His  peaches  are  sorted, 
cooled,  and  packed  and  shipped  by  refrig¬ 
erator  truck  to  the  north  and  east  and  to 
local  markets  in  three  states.  His  collards 
are  famous  in  New  York,  and  his  canned 
tomatoes,  peaches,  okra  and  soup  vege¬ 
tables  are  stock  items  in  most  high-class 
grocery  stores  in  the  Carolinas,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia.  He  grows  his  own  seed  and 
sells  millions  of  tomato  and  sweet  potato 
plants  from  2  acres  of  hot  beds.  The 
peaches  and  vegetables  that  he  can’t  sell 
fresh  are  canned.  “I  don’t  raise  anything  I 
can’t  can,”  he  says. 

Walter  Rawl  started  an  integrated  farm 


Dial  Rawl  ( below )  supervises  an  orchard 
crew.  Peaches  they  can’t  sell  fresh, 
they  can  and  sell  through  grocery  stores. 


operation  thirty  years  before  the  word  be¬ 
came  part  of  our  everyday  vocabulary.  In 
1923,  before  he  owned  an  acre  of  land,  and 
his  total  capital  assets  were  a  second-grade 
mule  and  a  spring  wagon,  he  tried  his  first 
integrated  venture.  Living  on  his  father’s 
farm  twenty  miles  out  of  Columbia,  he 
drove  the  mule  to  the  city  three  times  a 
week  with  a  load  of  vegetables.  Here  is  his 
unadorned  account  of  his  first  step  in  inte¬ 
gration:  “I’m  20  miles  from  Columbia. 
When  I  was  13  years  old  my  dad  and 
mother  tnick  farmed.  I  drove  a  mule  and 
wagon  from  here  to  Columbia  by  myself 
2  to  3  times  a  week  during  the  summer. 
That’s  the  way  I  started.  Then  I  bought  my 
farm  adjoining  them.  Of  course,  I  rented 
this  land  before  I  bought  it.  That  was  be¬ 
fore  I  got  married.  Then  I  went  into  Co¬ 
lumbia  one  day  with  a  load  of  tomatoes 
and  couldn’t  sell  them.  A  customer,  Ben 
Davis,  said,  ‘Why  don’t  you  can  these  to¬ 
matoes  and  sell  them  in  the  winter  time?’ 
I  said,  ‘I  couldn’t  sell  them  if  I  canned 
them.’  ‘Yes,  you  can,’  he  said.  ‘I’ll  buy  25 
dozen  from  you  at  $1.50  a  dozen.’  That’s 
when  we  were  packing  them  in  quart  cans. 
I  went  up  to  Ben  Kirkland’s  and  bought  me 
a  hand  sealer  and  some  No.  3  cans  that 
same  day.  Came  back  home  and  my  wife 
and  I  scalded  them  in  a  wash  pot  and 
cooked  them  in  a  wash  pot,  and  canned 
them.  I’ll  say  10  dozen  the  first  day.  Sent 
a  sample  back  to  Davis  and  he  liked  it.  He 
doubled  his  order.  So  that  gave  me  a  shot 
in  the  arm,  and  that’s  the  way  I  started.” 

The  soil  is  thin  in  Lexington  County,  and 
his  father’s  small  farm  was  not  up  to  sup¬ 
porting  two  families.  Walter  Rawl  wanted 
to  get  out  on  his  own,  but  when  he  went  to 
a  neighbor  for  a  share-crop  he  was  turned 
down.  The  neighbor,  whose  peaches  Rawl 
now  custom-packs,  required  his  share  crop¬ 
pers  to  have  more  assets  than  an  off -grade 
mule  and  a  rickety  spring  wagon. 

But  Rawl  was  not  to  be  denied  his  place 
in  the  Carolina  sun.  He  found  an  angel  in 
a  man  who  was  willing  to  give  him  title  to 
60  worn-out  acres  for  a  down  payment  of 
$25.  He  put  in  a  crop  of  collards,  okra  and 
tomatoes  and  what  he  couldn’t  sell  fresh  he 
canned.  The  next  year,  with  his  expanding 
credit,  he  added  to  his  acreage,  bought  big¬ 
ger  kettles  and  bigger  sealers  for  his  can¬ 
ning  operation  and  hired  some  help.  Since 
that  time,  36  years  ago,  he  has  never  failed 
to  add  to  his  holdings,  20  acres  here,  100 
acres  there,  until  today  he  owns  1 100  acres. 
This  acreage  is  scattered  over  an  area  of 
roughly  seven  miles. 

In  expanding  from  wash  pot  canning 
and  60  thin  acres  to  a  modem  packing  and 
canning  plant  and  1100  productive  acres, 
Walter  Raw'l’s  operation  has  been  inte- 
{Conlinued  on  page  134) 

Farmers  can  turn  retailers  and  stores  can 
become  farmers.  Albertson’s  Inc.,  of  Idaho, 
bought  land  and  are  raising  poultry  for 
their  meat  counters.  Their  packing  plant 
(above)  is  one  of  the  most  modern  in  the 
country;  their  turkey  flock  (left)  is 
finished  on  a  glacial  gravel  range. 
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The  country  fair  I  attended  as  a  boy 
had  more  excitement  to  the  square 
inch  than  anything  I  hav'e  seen  since,  not 
even  excepting  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  and 
the  Century  of  Progress.  AncPthe  thrill  of 
thrills  at  our  country  fair  was  a  hot  air 
balloon  ascension. 

I  doubt  if  anybody  less  than  a  grand¬ 
father  has  seen  a  genuine  hot  air  balloon 
ascension,  which  is  a  pity,  for  as  that  great 
canvas  monster  shot  skyward,  we  went 
with  it  in  spirit,  out  into  the  great  blue  yon¬ 
der.  It  overshadowed  everything  else  at  the 
fair,  the  horse-pulling  contest,  the  cotton 
candy,  the  pink  lemonade,  even  the  devilish 
peep  show  (which  I  discovered  by  listening 
to  the  scandalized  whisperings  of  my  elders) 
and  the  dog-faced  boy. 

The  balloon  ascension  took  place  every 
afternoon  at  four  o’clock,  and  people  who 
couldn’t  make  the  fair  for  anything  else 
usually  came  for  that  event. 

To  see  a  man  fly  through  the  air  touched 
that  ancient  yearning  which  had  caused  the 
Greeks  to  spin  the  myth  of  Icarus  with  his 
waxen  wings.  It  was  this  same  yearning 
which  drove  da  Vinci  to  draw  plans  for  a 
flying  machine  and  Roger  Bacon  to  theorize 
that  a  copper  sphere  filled  with  liquid  fire 
would  lift  a  man  off  the  ground. 

The  first  to  produce  a  man-carrying  bal¬ 
loon  were  the  brothers  Jacques  and  Joseph 
Montgolfier,  of  France.  Their  hot  air  bal¬ 
loon  carried  a  man  aloft  over  Paris  in  1 783. 
They  had  previously  sent  up  a  trial  balloon 
carry'ing  a  rooster,  a  sheep  and  a  duck.  It 
landed  safely  except  for  the  rooster,  which 
was  kicked  by  the  sheep.  The  first  ascent  in 
this  country'  was  in  Philadelphia  in  1793. 
George  Washington  and  other  notables  saw 
the  flight,  made  by  a  daring  young  man 
named  Francois  Blanchard. 

I  knew  little  of  this  history'  when  I  was  a 
boy  and  our  balloonist  had  no  fancy  name 
like  Montgolfier  or  Francois.  He  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  blacksmith  or  a  barber  during  the 
off-season,  but  to  me  he  was  a  superman. 
He  walked  around  the  fairgrounds  like  a 
god  and  people  hung  on  his  words.  Next  to 
being  a  watermelon  taster,  I  thought  pos¬ 
sibly  I  might  go  into  the  balloon  business. 

His  property  and  paraphernalia  were 
simple.  A  balloon  of  light  canvas,  perhaps 
30  feet  in  diameter,  grimy  and  much 
patched;  a  rope  for  hoisting  the  balloon 
over  the  fire-pit,  a  parachute,  and  a  simple 
swing-like  trapeze  beneath  the  parachute. 
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By  R.  J.  McGinnis 


A  rope  was  stretched  between  two  tall 
trees  on  the  fairgrounds,  and  the  balloon 
was  suspended  from  this  rope  by  a  simple 
arrangement  which  allowed  it  to  release  it¬ 
self  when  it  ascended.  The  open  end  of  the 
balloon  was  immediately  over  a  firepit.  The 
firepit  was  a  rough  trench  10  or  12  feet 
long  covered  with  old  metal  roofing  and 
six  inches  or  so  of  earth.  A  .crude  chimney 
made  also  of  metal  roofing  projected  into 
the  open  end  of  the  balloon. 

As  the  time  for  the  ascension  neared,  the 
balloonist  appeared  from  somewhere  with  a 
train  of  small  boys.  Some  of  the  boys  were 
proudly  carry'ing  buckets  of  kerosene,  a 
menial  job  which  the  balloonist  disdained. 
In  this  procession  also  were  a  dozen  men 
engaged  beforehand  to  man  the  guy  ropes 
which  held  the  balloon  away  from  the  flame 
and  also  secured  it  until  the  moment  of 
take-off.  They  were  solemn  and  dignified, 
properly  conscious  of  the  trust  placed  in 
them.  The  balloonist  stationed  the  men 
around  the  balloon  (at  the  ropes)  and  gave 
each  a  few  words  of  instruction. 

Beside  the  firepit  was  a  pile  of  old  bar¬ 
rel  staves  and  scrap  lumber.  The  balloonist 


stacked  a  heap  of  the  kindling  in  the  fire¬ 
pit  and  threw  a  bucket  of  kerosene  over  it. 
Then  with  a  majestic  gesture  he  balled  up 
a  newspaper,  backed  off  about  ten  feet,  lit 
the  paper,  and  threw  it  into  the  pit.  There 
was  a  soft  explosion  as  the  kerosene  ignited 
and  the  kindling  started  to  burn  with  a 
crackle  and  a  roar.  The  balloon  began  to 
bulge  out  with  the  hot  air;  the  balloonist 
kept  feeding  the  kindling  to  the  fire,  adding 
a  canful  of  kerosene  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  it  going  briskly.  Soon  he  was  black 
with  soot  and  sweat,  and  looked  not  unlike 
a  hard-working  devil  as  he  climbed  back 
and  forth  out  of  the  hot  pit. 

When  the  balloon  was  almost  full  and 
had  begun  to  strain  at  the  guy  ropes,  the 
balloonist  paused  long  enough  to  adjust  the 
ropes  which  were  suspended  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  ring  of  the  balloon,  and  to  secure  his 
parachute  very  carefully  to  these  ropes.  A 
trip  rope  to  release  the  parachute  was  tied 
loosely  to  the  trapeze  bar.  Finally  the  big 
moment  arrived.  The  balloon  was  entirely 
full  now.  Smoke  seeped  from  its  seams  and 
it  heaved  and  lunged  against  the  ropes  like 
a  captive  monster.  The  balloonist  donned  a 
red  satin  jacket  which  he  unwrapped  from 
a  newspaper,  seated  himself  on  the  trapeze 
bar,  grasped  the  two  ropes,  and  backed 
away  so  that  the  parachute  was  stretched 
free  of  the  ground.  He  held  up  his  hand 
for  silence,  which  was  quite  unnecessary, 
because  everyone  was  holding  his  breath 
and  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  a 
hundred  yards  away.  Here  a  man  was  defy¬ 
ing  death  right  before  their  very  eyes.  He 
warned  every'body  to  stand  back.  Those  in 
the  front  rows  j)ressed  backward.  “Now,” 
he  shouted,  “when  I  count  three,  let  ’er  go.” 
He  paused  dramatically,  “One  .  .  .  two  .  .  . 
three!”  With  that  the  anchor  ropes  were 
cast  free,  the  balloon  shot  skyward  with  a 
tremendous  rush,  and  the  balloonist  was 
jerked  upward  into  the  air.  The  balloon 
ascended  straight  up  for  several  hundred 
feet;  then  it  was  caught  by  the  prevailing 
breeze  and  began  to  drift  slowly  and  majes¬ 
tically  toward  the  east,  growing  smaller  and 
smaller.  The  tiny  figure,  suspended  by 
invisible  lines  below  the  parachute,  seemed 
lonely  and  somewhat  doomed. 

The  crowd  stood  frozen  and  silent;  every 
eye  was  glued  on  the  balloon ;  every  mouth 
was  open.  When  the  balloon  had  shrunk  to 
the  size  of  our  outhouse,  the  speck  beneath 
was  seen  to  wave.  The  parachute  dropped 
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free,  bellied  out,  and  floated  earthward. 
It  was  almost  as  large  as  the  balloon,  and 
the  crowd  watched  its  swaying  descent  until 
it  vanished  among  the  trees  on  a  distant 
hillside.  As  soon  as  the  parachute  was  re¬ 
leased,  the  balloon  turned  over;  spewing 
black  smoke,  it  finally  collapsed,  plummet¬ 
ing  straight  down  to  the  ground. 

Someone  hired  for  the  purpose  was 
standing  by  with  a  spring  wagon  and  a 
team  of  fast  horses.  As  soon  as  the  driver 
had  detennined  the  approximate  place  of 
landing  he  galloped  his  team  through  the 


fairground  gates,  and  set  out  to  find  the  was  short-liv'ed,  as  the  monkey  w’as  hard  to 

balloonist  and  the  balloon.  I  hung  around  find.  One  lucky  monkey  came  down  in  a 

the  gates  for  hours  one  afternoon  waiting  to  tree  covered  with  wild  grapes,  not  quite 

see  his  return.  Finally  the  spring  wagon  ripe,  and  was  sick  for  several  days,  missing 

emerged  from  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  dis-  his  performance. 

tance.  The  balloonist  was  sitting  on  the  After  the  season,  barring  accident,  the 
folded  balloon,  smoking  a  cigar,  looking  balloonist  went  back  to  his  barbering  or 

tired  and  bored,  and  not  very  romantic.  I  blacksmithing.  But  barber  or  blacksmith, 

concluded  one  got  that  way  going  up  in  a  the  balloonist  was  a  man  of  courage  and 

balloon,  day  after  day.  daring.  It  took  a  lot  of  ner\  e  to  jump  into 

One  balloonist  took  his  wife  up  with  him,  space  with  a  home-made  parachute  over 

and  another  suspended  a  monkey  in  a  small  unknown  countryside, 
parachute  below  his  own.  This  innovation  End 


LEPTOSPIROSIS 

shoot  to  kill 


Remember  the  story  of  the  blind  men 
and  the  elephant?  One  of  them  en¬ 
countered  the  beast  broadside  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  it  must  be  some  kind  of  a 
huge  rubbery  wall.  The  second  got  his  hand 
on  the  elephant’s  trunk  and  thought  this 
strange  creature  was  an  animated  firehose. 
And  the  third,  who  grabbed  the  tail,  was 
convinced  he’d  caught  himself  a  snake. 

So  it  is  with  leptospirosis  (lepto  for 
short).  While  we  have  made  considerable 
strides  in  the  last  few  years  in  controlling 
and  combatting  the  disease,  it  disguises 
itself  in  so  many  different  symptoms  it  is 
very  difficult  to  diagnose. 

To  the  dairyman  it  may  appear  as  “cold 
mastitis.”  The  milk  flow  will  dry  up  and 
the  udder  will  discharge  a  thick,  yellowish, 
sometimes  a  blood-tinged  fluid,  much  like 
thick  colostrum.  But  unlike  real  mastitis 


there  is  no  fever  in  the  udder  and  no  swell¬ 
ing  or  caking.  It  hangs  limp  as  the  old 
dish  rag. 

I’he  swine  raiser  may  find  his  sows,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ges¬ 
tation  period,  in  the  midst  of  an  “abortion 
stonn.” 

The  cattle  feeder  will  notice  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  steers  or  heifers  have  suddenly 
gone  to  jjieces.  They  have  lost  their  appe¬ 
tites,  have  quit  gaining. 

And  the  rancher  may  come  up  with  a 
terribly  low  calf  crop,  having  been  hit  with 
the  same  kind  of  abortion  storm  that 
tripped  up  the  swine  raiser  and  which  is 
also  no  respecter  of  dairy  herds. 

The  hoi'seman  has  for  ages  been  plagued 
with  moon  blindness,  periodic  ophthalmia, 
in  his  stock.  Veterinarians  today  are  pretty 
certain  this  can  be  caused  by  a  leptospira  of 


one  of  the  types  that  cause  the  damage  in 
other  livestock. 

\  great  many  infected  animals  show  no 
symptoms  at  all  or  they  may  abort  without 
any  visible  cause.  Acute  symptoms  such  as 
fever,  jaundice,  bloody  urine,  labored 
breathing  and  severe  depressions,  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare. 

Sheep  and  goats  (though  the  disease  is 
not  nearly  as  pre\  alent  in  these  species  as  in 
cattle  and  hogs),  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice, 
.skunks,  deer,  muskrats,  in  fact  all  mam¬ 
mals,  are  subject  to  the  leptospiral  diseases. 
Even  man  is  attacked  by  a  foim  known  as 
Weil’s  Disease. 

So  what  is  it?  In  the  bare  language  of  the 
veterinarian’s  dictionary  it  is  an  infectious 
and  contagious  disease  of  wild  and  domes¬ 
tic  animals.  It  attacks  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
causes  abortion  among  other  things,  and  is 
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Leptospirosis  attacks  the  kidneys  and  liver. 

In  this  section  of  the  kidney  of  a  cow  (right) 
magnified  1,100  times,  the  leptospirae,  the 
bacteria  which  cause  the  disease,  are  the  short, 
crooked,  black  lines.  There  are  two  large 
groups  of  them  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture. 
Vaccination  (left)  is  an  inexpensive  and 
positive  means  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  this  disease. 


characterized  by  jaundice,  anemia,  bloody 
urine  (more  correctly,  hemoslohinuria  as  it 
is  only  the  red  blood  pigment  rather  than 
the  whole  blood  which  are  passed  in  the 
urine),  loss  of  appetite  and  general  un¬ 
thriftiness.  Acute  cases,  particularly  in 
young  stock,  often  result  in  death. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  new  disease.  It  has 
been  around  for  a  long  time  undoubtedly 
causing  much  of  the  trouble  for  which 
Bangs  or  some  other  infection  caught  the 
blame;  and  it  has  been  found  in  all  the 
major  livestock-producing  areas  of  the 
world.  The  Sudan,  Egypt  and  parts  of 
South  Africa  seem  to  be  the  only  areas 
completely  free  of  lepto. 

We  might  have  been  much  further  along 
in  our  campaign  against  the  disease  had  not 
Walter  Reed  discovered  some  50  years  ago 
that  yellow  fever  is  caused  by  a  mosquito- 
transmitted  virus.  Since  jaundice  is  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  both  lepto  and  yellow  fever  in  man 
it  had  been  thought  up  to  that  time  that  the 
leptospirae  were  the  cause  of  both  diseases. 
Once  yellow  fever  was  whipped  lepto  was 
more  or  less  forgotten  both  in  man  and 
livestock. 

No  traces  of  it  were  found  in  this  countn,- 
in  livestock  until  1944;  even  as  late  as  1952 
it  was  still  looked  upon  as  an  exotic  disease 
of  little  importance.  Today  it  is  estimated 
that  losses  from  lepto  cost  the  American 
livestock  industry  over  $112  million  per 
{Continued  on  page  106) 


LEPTOSPIROSIS-shoot  to  kill 

.Abortion,  jaundice,  anemia,  bloody  urine,  “cold 
mastitis,”  and  general  unthriftiness  are  a  few  of 
the  symptoms  of  Leptospirosis.  Fifteen  years  ago 
it  was  practically  unknown  in  this  country.  Today 
it  causes  livestock  losses  running  into  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Diagnosis  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  but  blood  tests  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  which  are  quite  helpful  in  identifying  dis¬ 
eased  and  “carrier”  animals.  While  present  meth¬ 
ods  of  treatment  are  not  too  successful,  vacci¬ 
nation  coupled  with  recommended  sanitary  prac¬ 
tices  is  very  effective  in  preventing  the  disease. 


IT  USED  TO  BE  that  when  the  old  com ci 
was  about  to  fall  down  there  was  oi 
one  thing  to  do,  build  a  new  one.  But  w!: 
the  coming  of  field  shelling  a  new  fact, 
has  entered  the  picture.  So  about  two  vc,, 
ago  when  the  old  crib  on  this  western  lov 
farm  of  ours  was  ready  for  the  kindling  ]y 
we  were  faced  with  a  major  decision, 
was  either  build  a  new  crib  or  go  to  Fu 
shelling  and  shelled  corn  storage. 

We  were  aware,  of  course,  of  the  ad\  a 
tages  offered  by  wet  corn  storage,  a  tcci 
nique  which  was  just  beginning  to  get  soi 
publicity  at  that  time.  But  with  our  si»!; 
set  primarily  on  the  cash  market  we  knt 
we  did  not  need  to  go  to  the  expense  of  pu 
ting  our  grain  into  big  air-tight  tanks.  VV 
were  hesitant,  too,  about  getting  invoKt 
in  the  mechanics  of  heated  air  drying.  S 
after  much  study  of  the  research  in  the  fu 
of  unheated  or  cold  air  drying,  we  dccid. 
that  was  our  meat.  We  were  convinced 
could  do  a  very  efficient  job  this  way  at 
minimum  cost  for  both  the  basic  insia 
lation  and  for  operation. 

If  wet  grain  is  spread  out  thin  cnou'F 
natural  circulation  of  air  will  keep  it  froi 
heating  and  will  eventually  dry  it.  Ui 
heated  air  drying  works  on  this  same  piii 
ciple  except  that  fans  are  used  to  force  a' 
through  grain  piled  in  much  deeper  layer 
Since  fan  power  requirements  increase  tn 
mendously  with  added  depths,  it  is  nc 
considered  practical  to  go  beyond  six  O' 
possibly  eight  feet. 

The  time  required  to  dry  grain  depen'*' 
on  its  moisture  content,  humidity  and  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  and  the  amount  of  air 
forced  through  the  grain.  High  moisture 
grain  especially  at  warm  temperatures,  will 
mold  if  drying  is  delayed  too  long.  Un¬ 
heated  air  drying  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
grain  aeration  where  very  small  quantitie 
of  air  are  used  to  keep  grain  already  dn 
from  going  out  of  condition.  An  attempt  to 
dry  high  moisture  grain  with  a  system  de¬ 
signed  for  aeration  would  only  end  in 
trouble. 

Instead  of  putting  up  new  cribs,  wo 
erected  a  50  by  80  foot  metal  utility  build¬ 
ing,  reserving  a  36-foot  section  at  one  end 
for  our  grain  drying  and  storage  bin.  A  con¬ 
crete  trench  4  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep  was 
run  through  the  center  of  the  bin  crosswise 
of  the  building.  This  gave  us  a  50  foot  long 
trench  to  serve  as  the  main  air  duct  of  our 
drying  system.  We  can  use  the  area  for 
general  storage  at  any  time  by  covering  the 
trench  with  bridge  planks.  At  each  end  of 
the  trench  is  a  fan  which  forces  all  air  into 
the  main  duct. 

In  general  there  are  two  ways  of  distrib- 


By  Fred  Hawthorn 


“When  a  man  sinks  this  deep  into  stored  corn 
it’s  dry,”  says  Fred  Hawthorn  as  he  scoops 
up  a  big  handful  to  check  its  quality. 


A  lateral  duct  system  is  used  to 
distribute  the  air  from  the  main 
duct  through  the  hin.  Hawthorn 
made  his  laterals  from  old  oil 
drums  cut  in  half  lengthwise  and 
welded  end  to  end.  They 
are  spaced  on  four  foot  centers 
and  supported  five  inches 
from  the  floor  by  tile  blocks 
spaced  every  three  feet.  The 
main  duct  is  four  feet  wide,  four 
feet  deep  and  can  be  completely 
covered  with  bridge  planks 
when  the  laterals  are  removed. 


uting  air  from  the  main  duct  through  a  bin 
of  grain,  a  perforated  false  floor  or  a  lateral 
tluct  system.  The  false  floor  principle  looked 
good  but  the  price  of  1800  square  feet  of 
perforated  steel  sheets  and  the  necessary 
supports  scared  us.  We  investigated  ducts 
and  found  that  the  pre-fabricated  steel 
ducts  were  likewise  expensive.  After  con¬ 
sidering  wooden  ducts,  we  ended  up  by 
fabricating  a  lateral  duct  system  out  of  old 
55-gallon  steel  barrels  at  a  total  cost  of 
$108  plus  some  welding  rod  and  labor. 
.\fter  knocking  out  the  ends,  the  barrels 
were  cut  in  half  lengthwise  and  four  of  these 
halves  were  welded  together  to  form  a 
twelve-foot  duct  section. 

To  set  up  for  drying,  every  fourth  plank 
covering  the  main  duct  is  removed,  leaving 
a  one  by  four  foot  opening  into  the  main 
duct.  A  twelve-foot  section  of  lateral  duct 
is  placed  over  this  opening.  Two  more 
twelve-foot  sections,  one  placed  at  each  end 
of  this  middle  duct  form  one  complete  lat¬ 
eral  duct  across  the  36  foot  width  of  bin. 
Spaced  on  four  foot  centers,  twelve  lateral 
ducts  are  required  to  cover  the  fifty  foot 
long  bin.  To  provide  an  opening  for  air  to 
escape  into  the  grain,  the  lateral  ducts  are 
held  off  the  floor  five  inches  by  tile  blocks 
spaced  every  three  feet.  Since  these  ducts 
are  not  fastened  down,  emptying  the  bin 
is  no  problem.  As  the  grain  is  angered  out 
between  ducts,  they  are  quickly  removed 
leaving  a  smooth  concrete  floor  and  plank- 
covered  duct  for  easy  cleanup.  Two  large 
louvers  were  installed  at  each  end  of  the 
building  for  the  escape  of  moist  air. 

Our  building  cost  $5500,  including  labor. 
Since  the  entire  building  was  50  by  80,  the 
prorated  cost  of  the  36  by  50  grain  storage 
section  would  be  $2500.  On  a  per  bushel 
basis  this  figures  out  to  31  cents  per  bushel 
for  the  8000-bushel  capacity. 

As  was  noted  above,  the  barrels  used 
for  the  air  ducts  cost  us  $108.  Another  $40 
would  cover  the  cost  of  labor  involved  in 
converting  the- barrels  to  ducts.  The  orig¬ 
inal  32-inch  fan  used  for  drying  we  had 
purchased  used  some  years  earlier  for  $75. 
The  5  horsepower  motor  to  power  it  we 
bought  as  a  reconditioned  unit  for  $175. 
Later  we  installed  a  36-inch  fan  of  a  type 
which  lists  for  around  $250. 

First  Attempt 

Our  first  drying  experience  came  when  we 
discovered  a  12-bushel  crib  of  1957  com 
that  still  tested  21  per  cent  moisture  in  late 
March.  Corn  this  wet  would  spoil  when 
warm  weather  came,  so  it  was  shelled  and 
dumped  into  a  section  of  the  drying  bin. 
It  was  too  cold  for  efficient  drying  so  the 
corn  was  frozen  by  running  the  fan  several 
hours.  By  mid-April  we  started  operating 
the  fan  on  warm  days  and  by  April  30  the 
corn  was  dried  to  an  average  of  1 3  per  cent. 
The  5  horsepower  motor  had  mn  a  total 


of  78  hours  at  a  cost  of  cents  per  bushel 
for  electricity. 

During  July,  1958,  we  had  12  inches  of 
rain,  making  it  impossible  to  combine  dry 
grain.  Between  rains  we  managed  to  com¬ 
bine  4300  bushels  of  field  certified  Burnett 
oats  that  tested  over  15  per  cent  moisture, 
too  wet  to  keep  in  a  bin.  Just  a  few  days 
of  fan  operation  dried  them  to  12 /a  per 
cent  and  they  completed  certification  with 
a  germination  of  98  per  cent.  We  think 
this  method  of  handling  small  grain  prefer¬ 
able  to  windrowing.  , 

The  important  test  of  our  natural  air 
system  came  when  we  dried  our  field 
shelled  com  last  fall.  More  air  was  needed 
for  this  job  so  we  bought  a  36-inch  direct 
drive  fan.  Our  original  fan  was  only  32 


inches.  After  finishing  soybean  harvest  on 
October  8,  we  started  field  shelling  with 
com  moisture  at  22y2  f>er  cent.  Our  outfit 
did  an  excellent  job  with  field  losses  ex¬ 
tremely  low  and  practically  no  kernel 
damage. 

The  com  was  elevated  directly  from  our 
dump  tmek  and  dump  wagon  into  the  dry¬ 
ing  bin.  By  turning  the  spout  occasionally, 
the  corn  was  well  distributed  over  the  bin 
with  little  scooping.  As  soon  as  the  bin  was 
filled  level  with  the  top  of  the  ducts,  the 
fans  were  started  and  mn  during  the  day¬ 
time  only.  When  we  finished  harvest  on 
October  18th,  the  com  in  the  drying  bin 
was  55/2  feet  deep.  Com  from  the  field  now 
tested  20  per  cent  and  our  neighbors  were 
{Continued  on  page  148) 


Low  Cost  Grain  Drying 


When  a  man  trades  his  com  picker  for  a  com 
combine  or  a  picker-sheller  his  corn  crib  becomes 
obsolete.  Also,  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of 
his  new  equipment  he  will  want  to  harvest  his 
corn  earlier  than  he  would  with  his  picker.  This 
means  he  runs  smack  into  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  about  that  extra  moisture  in  the  grain. 

Fred  Hawthorn  decided  to  see  what  he  could 
do  with  unheated  air.  He  erected  a  50x80-foot 
metal  utility  building,  blocked  off  a  36-foot  sec¬ 
tion  on  one  end  for  grain  drying  and  storage. 
Capacity  of  this  space  is  8000  bushel. 


Two  fans  force  the  air  through  the  home-fab¬ 
ricated  lateral  duct  system  and  up  through  the 
grain.  This  system  is  not  designed  to  handle  gprain 
of  excessive  moisture  content  but  does  a  very 
efficient  job  when  the  moisture  does  not  exceed 
23  to  24  per  cent.  Hawthorn’s  drying  costs  on 
6500  bushels  of  com  last  fall  were  about  J/^-cent 
per  bushel.  This  com  was  field  shelled  starting 
with  a  moisture  content  of  22^2  per  cent.  It  was 
dried  to  12Va  per  cent  in  23  October  days.  Sup¬ 
plemental  heat  can  be  used  when  weather  condi¬ 
tions  demand. 
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The  Care  and  Feeding  of 


WET  CORN 

New  developments  save  time  and  labor  at  harvest 
and  provide  clean,  rodent- free  storage. 

By  Gerald  W.  Isaacs  and  Ira  J.  Ross 


You  CAN  SAVE  yourself  a  lot  of  time  and 
trouble  at  harvest  by  putting  your  high 
moisture  corn  (23  to  30  per  cent  moisture 
content)  into  airtight  storage;  and  you  will 
sacrifice  little  or  nothing  in  the  feeding 
value  of  the  grain. 

Those  who  have  been  high  on  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  wet  com  may  be  startled  into  a 
quick  double-take  on  that  one.  Reports  up 
to  the  last  season  had  rather  generally 
stressed  the  feeding  advantages  of  the  high 
moisture  grain,  particularly  in  fattening 
cattle.  Now  they  are  less  enthusiastic. 

Some  feeding  trials  with  hogs  showed  a 
slight  advantage,  some  a  slight  disadvan¬ 
tage.  There  was  no  question  the  hogs  found 
the  com  extremely  palatable.  One  feeder 
cautions,  “Don’t  start  your  hogs  on  wet 
corn  unless  you’re  sure  you  have  enough  to 
finish  them.  You’ll  have  an  awful  time  try¬ 
ing  to  get  them  to  switch  to  the  dry  stuff.” 

Some  still  claim  the  high  moisture  com 
gives  them  at  least  a  15  per  cent  advantage 
over  dry  com;  and  one  eastern  Indiana 
swine  raiser  who  feeds  4,000  hogs  a  year  has 
records  to  show  he  is  putting  100  pounds  of 
gain  on  his  porkers  with  every  330  pounds 
of  feed  using  a  ration  based  upon  high 
moisture  shelled  com. 

The  following  statements  sum  up  the 
current  opinion  on  the  feeding  value  of 
high  moisture  com  based  on  trials  at  the 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Ohio  stations: 

(a)  Beef  Cattle 

High  moisture  ground  ear  com  seems  to 
have  a  10  to  15  p>er  cent  feeding  advantage 
over  dry  com  ( 13.5  per  cent  moisture  con¬ 
tent)  for  fattening  beef  cattle.  Ten  to  15 
per  cent  less  com  is  required  to  make  a 
pound  of  gain.  One  theory  is  that  the  cattle 
can  better  utilize  the  high  moisture  cobs. 


High  moisture  shelled  corn  ( not  over  30 
per  cent  moisture  content)  is  equal  to  dry 
com  in  feeding  for  beef.  At  higher  moisture 
it  results  in  slower  and  less  efficient  gains. 

(b)  Swine 

There  seems  to  be  some  disagreement  on 
the  nutritional  advantages  for  high  mois¬ 
ture  shelled  com  when  fed  free  choice  with 
supplement  to  growing-finishing  swine. 
Some  tests  even  indicate  the  pigs  put  on 
slower  gains  and  require  more  supplement 
per  p>ound  of  gain  when  on  wet  corn.  Two 
feeding  trials  started  with  pigs  of  about  100 
pounds  weight  have  shown  a  slight  advan¬ 
tage  in  rate  and  cost  of  gain. 

(c)  Lambs 

There  are  little  if  any  differences  in  nu¬ 
tritive  value  between  wet  and  dry  corn  in 
feeding  lambs. 

(d)  Dairy  Animals 

Dairy  heifers  do  not  seem  to  utilize  high 
moisture  shelled  com  any  better  than  dry 
com.  While  dairy  cows  make  efficient  use 
of  wet  com,  it  offers  no  substantial  advan¬ 
tage  or  disadvantage  over  dry  com. 

Time  Saver 

So  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  interest  in 
putting  up  high  moisture  com  stems  from 
something  other  than  the  feeding  advan¬ 
tages  it  offers.  That  something  is  the  big 
saving  at  harvest  time  plus  clean,  rodent- 
free  storage. 

At  the  Dale  Fox  Farm  at  Rigdon,  In¬ 
diana,  for  example,  they  filled  a  30-foot  silo 
with  1,800  bushels  of  wet  corn  in  a  half 
day  last  fall  with  two  shelled  corn  har¬ 
vesters.  An  elevator  was  used  for  the  filling 
job.  And  in  the  same  neighborhood  Willard 
Horine  harvested  and  stored  2,000  bushels 
of  com  a  day  with  a  com  combine.  There 
is  no  bottleneck  because  of  the  limited  ca¬ 


pacity  of  a  dryer,  and  no  waiting  until  later 
in  the  fall  when  the  corn  has  dried  nat¬ 
urally  but  is  subject  to  considerable  field 
loss  in  picking. 

F.  D.  Laudenslager,  of  Marion,  Ohio,  is 
happy  about  the  speed  with  which  he  can 
fill  his  big  20x50-foot,  center-opening  silo 
with  ground  ear  com.  Using  a  blower  with 
a  24-inch  fan  and  a  rotary  distributor  to 
distribute  the  material  evenly  throughout 
the  silo,  he  estimates  he  can  fill  at  the  rate 
of  four  bushels  per  minute.  He  has  put 
ground  ear  com  of  as  high  as  40  per  cent 
moisture  into  the  silo,  though  he  prefers  to 
harvest  the  grain  at  about  26  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture.  He  also  takes  dry  com  which  has  been 
cribbed,  wets  it  down  with  water  and  blows 
it  into  the  silo  after  his  original  high  mois¬ 
ture  com  has  been  fed  out. 

Like  others  who  have  switched  to  feed¬ 
ing  high  moisture  ground  ear  com,  he  likes 
not  only  the  results  he  is  getting  with  his 
cattle  but  the  rodent-free  storage  as  well. 

The  most  imjjortant  considerations  for 
the  farmer  at  the  present  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  are  how  to  get  the  com  in  and  out  of 
the  silo  and  what  is  needed  to  keep  it  in 
good  condition  while  it  is  in  storage.  Basic 
to  these  questions  is  an  understanding  of 
what  happens  to  the  high  moisture  grain  in 
airtight  storage. 

In  the  Silo 

After  the  com  has  been  put  into  the  silo  or 
tank,  as  some  call  these  airtight  containers, 
it  soon  converts  practically  all  of  the  oxygen 
present  in  the  storage  space  to  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  by  respiration.  This  happens  within  a 
few  hours  after  the  stmeture  has  been  filled. 
When  the  oxygen  is  exhausted  fermentation 
takes  place.  The  result  after  several  weeks 
of  storage  is  a  grain  which  has  a  fermented 


odor,  a  texture  softer  than  dry 
corn  and  a  somewhat  darker 
color.  It  is  highly  palatable  to 
livestock.  But  this  ensiled  grain 
loses  its  ability  to  germinate ;  and 
it  is  not  suitable  for  market  pur¬ 
poses  even  if  dried. 

Completely  airtight  storage 
is  actually  a  tough  little  item  to 
provide  on  a  large  scale.  If  you 
seal  off  a  very  large  tank  the  air 
or  gas  in  that  tank  will  expand 
and  contract  as  the  temperature 
rises  and  falls.  This  in  turn 
causes  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  inside  the  tank.  Some  of 
the  time  a  vacuum  will  be  cre¬ 
ated.  Less  than  J/i  pound  per 
stjuare  inch  of  vacuum  may 
cause  buckling  of  the  walls  of  most  large 
steel  tanks.  And  from  the  corn  storage 
standpoint,  if  there  are  leaks  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  the  vacuum  will  cause  air  to  be  drawn 
in.  The  lower  the  location  of  the  leak  the 
more  damage  will  be  caused  since  air  is 
lighter  than  the  carbon  dioxide  and  will  rise 
through  the  entire  column  of  grain  pro¬ 
ducing  undesirable  molds. 

This  makes  it  necessary  on  airtight  grain 


A  unique  experimental  idea  for  equalizing  the 
pressure  inside  the  airtight  silo  with  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  is  shown  in  the  diagram 
above.  When  the  COo  in  the  silo  expands,  it  de¬ 
scends  the  tube  into  the  series  of  drums.  When 
the  gas  in  the  silo  contracts,  CO^,  rather  than  air, 
is  drawn  back  into  the  silo.  Little  or  no  feeding 
value  is  lost  in  high  moisture  com  and  the  ease 
of  harvesting,  storing  and  feeding  the  crop 
(below)  is  earning  its  enthusiastic  acceptance. 
To  prevent  spoilage  in  the  silo  the  outlet  (oppo- 


relieving  vacuums  or  excessive 
pressures  in  the  storage.  Vent¬ 
ing  is  also  necessary  to  allow  air 
to  enter  the  structure  to  replace 
the  grain  removed.  A  little  air 
introduced  occasionally  at  the 
top  of  the  storage  and  allowed 
to  mix  with  the  accumulated 
gases  before  contacting  the  corn 
does  no  particular  harm.  But 
when  much  air  gets  into  the 
grain  it  causes  molding. 

All  commercial  structures  for 
storing  high  moisture  corn  are 
provided  with  various  devices 
for  venting  and  relieving  pres¬ 
sure.  The  glass-lined  silos  have 
a  breather  bag  at  the  top.  This 
bag  is  connected  by  a  tube  to 
the  outside.  An  increase  in  pressure  inside 
the  silo  forces  the  air  out  of  the  bag,  allow¬ 
ing  the  gas  in  the  storage  space  to  expand. 
A  decrease  in  pressure  reverses  the  process, 
drawing  air  into  the  bag  and  relieving  the 
vacuum.  Within  the  volume  limitations  of 
the  bag,  the  structure  is  maintained  at 
essentially  zero  pressure  and  difficulty  from 
any  small  leakage  in  the  silo  wall  is  avoided. 
Larger  variations  in  pressure  that  cannot  be 


THE  PSEUDO  CORPORATION 

a  new  farm  tool  which  may  be  for  you 


Neither  death  nor  taxes  can  be  fore¬ 
stalled  by  incorporatiri^  your  farm, 
but  some  of  the  problems  connected  with 
each  can  be  met  in  this  way. 

Until  recently  all  corporations  were 
double  taxed — the  corporation  paid  tax  on 
its  net  profit,  then  when  dividends  were 
paid  to  the  stockholders,  the  profit  was 
again  taxed  as  personal  income. 

-  In  late  1958,  however.  Congress  passed 
a  law  permitting  small  corporations  which 
can  meet  certain  strict  requirements — 
which  most  farm  corporations  can — to  elect 
to  pass  all  their  profits  directly  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  stockholders  at  the  end  of  every  year. 
In  this  way,  only  the  stockholders,  never 
the  corporation  itself,  have  profits,  thus 
only  the  stockholders  pay  income  taxes,  and 
the  double  tax  is  eliminated. 

Most  specialists  consider  this  choice  im¬ 
portant  as  it  lets  the  small  organization  get 
around  the  big  cost  of  operating  as  a  cor¬ 
poration  while  giving  it  all  the  advantages. 

For  the  farmer  who  considered  incor¬ 
poration  in  the  past  and  gave  it  up  because 
of  the  high  taxes,  the  pseudo  or  electing 
corporation  may  be  just  what  he  has  been 
waiting  for.  To  state  it  another  way,  the 
tax  advantages  of  the  pseudo-corporation 
are  no  greater  than  those  of  an  individual 
owner;  therefore  no  one  would  go  into  this 
corporation  form  for  tax  savings  alone.  If 
you  can  meet  the  requirements,  however, 
the  pseudo-corporation  does  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  secure  the  benefits  of  functioning  as 
a  corporation  without  double  taxation. 

Here  are  the  requirements: 

( 1 )  Not  more  than  10  stockholders. 

(2)  All  stockholders  must  be  indiv^iduals 
or  estates. 

(3)  No  stockholder  can  be  a  nonresident 
alien. 

(4)  Only  one  class  of  stock. 

(5)  Not  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group 
of  corporations. 

(6)  Unanimous  agreement  of  all  stock¬ 
holders  to  pass  profits  to  owners. 

( 7 )  Not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
gross  income  can  come  from  rents,  roy¬ 
alties,  dividends,  interest,  etc.,  nor  as 
much  as  80  per  cent  of  gross  income 
from  outside  of  the  United  States. 

The  farmer  or  businessman  who  has  al¬ 
ready  formed  a  corporation  can  change  it 
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to  a  pseudo-corporation.  It  could  mean 
some  tax  savings  to  him  if  he  has  been  pay¬ 
ing  a  large  corporation  tax.  At  the  very 
least,  the  pseudo-corporation  would  sim¬ 
plify  his  bookkeeping  and  budgeting  sys¬ 
tems  by  generally  eliminating  the  need  for 
dividends,  bonuses  and  other  means  of  han¬ 
dling  profits. 

He  should  beware,  however,  for  there  are 
several  pitfalls  and  a  number  of  kinks  not 
yet  worked  out  in  this  new  law.  Though 
they  will  be  worked  out  in  time,  all  should 
be  investigated  closely  before  forming  this 
type  of  organization  or  shifting  to  it  from 
a  real  corporation. 

Forming  a  Pseudo-Corporation 
A  pseudo-corporation  can  only  be  formed 
after  a  real  corporation  has  been  formed 
and  recognized  by  the  state.  To  form  a  real 
corporation  one  needs  a  lawyer  to  help  in 
the  many  problems  of  checking  the  state 
requirements;  choosing  a  corporate  name; 
working  up  a  stockholders’  agreement;  fil¬ 
ing  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  payment  of  the  initial  fees; 
transferring  the  capital  to  the  corporation ; 
and  electing  officers  and  directors  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  by-laws  and  by  the  state  law. 
When  this  has  all  been  done,  a  pseudo¬ 
corporation  may  be  formed  by  filing  with 


THE  PSEUDO-CORPORATION 

The  advantages  of  farm  incorporation — limited 
liability,  easy  transfer  of  the  farm  to  the  next  gen¬ 
eration,  retirement  funds,  sick  and  death  benefits, 
workmen’s  compensation,  easier  credit  arrange¬ 
ments,  to  name  but  a  few — have  long  tempted 
farmers.  The  possibility  of  double  taxation  has 
kept  many  from  incorporating  and  proved  costly 
to  some  who  have  incorporated.  Now,  the  law 
permits  a  farmer  to  incorporate  and  pay  the  taxes 
of  an  individual  if  the  corporation  can  meet  a  few 
simple  tests  (shown  in  the  first  column  at  left). 
To  form  a  pseudo-corporation  a  real  corporation 
must  first  be  formed.  This  done,  it  may  be 
changed  to  a  pseudo  corporation  by  filing  Form 
2553  with  the  District  Director  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  during  the  first  calendar  month  of  the  tax¬ 
able  year  or  during  the  calendar  month  pre¬ 
ceding  the  start  of  the  corporation’s  calendar 
year.  There  are  some  dangers  in  this  new  arrange¬ 
ment  which  should  be  studied. 


the  District  Director  of  Internal  Revenue 
Form  2553  and  a  statement  of  consent  of 
each  stockholder.  Filing  is  during  the  first 
calendar  month  of  the  taxable  year  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  month  preceding  the  start 
of  the  corporation’s  calendar  year. 

On  Form  2553  are  listed  the  details 
about  the  corporation  which  show  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  the  corporation 
meets  all  the  requirements  necessary  to  be 
classed  as  a  pseudo-corporation. 

The  statement  of  stockholder  consent 
must  list  the  name  and  address  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  of  each  shareholder,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  of  stock  each  owns,  and  the 
date  stock  was  acquired.  It  must  also  in¬ 
clude  a  statement  that  all  the  stockholders 
consent  to  the  election  of  the  corporation  to 
become  a  pseudo-corporation  and  must  be 
signed  by  each  stockholder. 

When  a  new  stockholder  buys  into  the 
corporation  a  similar  statement  of  consent 
must  be  filed  for  that  person  within  30  days. 
It  should  also  list  the  name  and  address  of 
each  person  from  whom  he  acquired  stock. 

If  all  the  qualifications  have  been  met, 
the  change  is  made  to  a  pseudo-corporation 
without  further  effort. 

The  Corporate  Advantages 
The  advantages  of  a  real  corporation  are 
all  retained  if  the  farmer  elects  to  change 
to  a  pseudo-corporation.  In  this  day  of 
growing  farm  size,  one  of  the  first  benefits 
of  incorporating  is  the  simple  transfer  of 
ownership  from  father  to  children  without 
breaking  up  the  farm.  As  long  as  the  father 
retains  51  per  cent  or  more  of  the  stock,  he 
maintains  complete  control  of  the  farm  and 
by  willing  shares  of  stock,  rather  than  acres 
of  land,  he  can  hold  the  farm  together  as 
an  economically  sized  unit  for  his  heirs. 

A  second  major  attraction  is  that  stock¬ 
holders  are  not  personally  liable  for  claims 
made  against  the  farm,  as  they  would  be  in 
a  partnership.  A  similar  advantage  is  that 
the  credit  rating  of  a  corporation  is  not 
affected  by  the  financial  status  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  as  would  be  a  partnership.  Banks 
and  lending  agencies  usually  look  on  a 
corporate  farm  as  a  better  risk  than  an 
individual  or  a  partnership  because  of  the 
continuity  of  operation. 

{Continued  on  page  117) 
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What  should  you  pay  for  custom  work?  The  going  rate  for 
your  community.  If  you  don’t  know  it  or  if  one  has  not  been 
established,  these  figures  will  help  in  establishing  a  reasonable 
price.  The  figures  were  collected  by  the  Doane  Agricultural 
Service  after  canvassing  approximately  2,000  members  of 
their  country-wide  panel.  They  found  that  rates  varied  widely 
within  a  state  or  region — those  listed  are  averages  of  all  panel 
estimates  within  the  region.  Farm  conditions  such  as  topog¬ 
raphy,  held  size,  crop  yields,  etc.  will  influence  rates  materially 
for  your  farm.  In  some  cases  there  were  so  few  estimates  on  a 
given  rate  it  had  to  be  marked,  “Not  completely  reliable.” 
It  is,  however,  the  best  figure  available.  Another  source  for 
custom  rate  information  is  your  County  Agent  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economics  department  of  your  state  agricultural  col¬ 
lege.  In  the  Ibt  below,  rates  include  labor  and  fuel  unless 
otherwise  noted. 


The  Cost  of  Custom  Work 

NARVESTINC  HAT  AND  SlUCE  MAKING 


Job 

Basis  of 

North 

North 

Basis  of 

North 

North 

Cbarte 

East 

Cntral 

Soith 

MoMtaii 

Pacific 

Job 

Gbarie 

East 

Cntral 

Soith 

Mmtaii 

Padfe 

Ciri  pickiif 

Acre 

S  0.75 

S  4.75 

3  0.00 

$  7.00 

1  1.00 

FIELD  CNOPPiaC  SlUCE; 

Ctrl  cenbiiiic 

Acre 

5.00 

0.25 

7.50 

5.25 

11.50 

Cbepper  aeO  blewer  with: 

1  HM,  2  waiees,  1  tractr 

Near 

S10.75 

S  0.50 

S  0.25 

S  0.25 

SI  0.50 

COMIININC 

2  nee,  2  waiees,  2  tracters 

Near 

14.25 

11.75 

12.75 

11.00 

15.25 

Oats,  wheat 

Acre 

0.00 

4.50 

5.35 

5.25 

0.00 

2-4  nee,  trecks,  2  tracters 

Noer 

10.00 

14.00 

15.50 

10.50 

Seifleaes 

Acre 

0.50 

4.50 

0.25 

Nay.  care,  sercben,  te  waiens 

Near 

10.00 

0.25 

0.25 

lllaKa  aeO  cloter 

Acre 

7.00 

4.75 

0.00 

7.75 

12.00 

nai 

Acre 

5.00 

4.00 

5.00 

4.50 

0.00* 

Upriibt  site  llliei 

Th 

4.25 

2.00 

3.25 

3.00* 

4.75 

lispedeza 

Acre 

5.00 

5.00 

0.50 

Treecb  site  llllei 

Tea 

3.25 

1.75 

2.50 

2.50 

3.00 

Ftscae 

Acre 

5.00 

5.75 

0.50 

Mowlac  bay 

Acre 

2.50 

1.25 

2.00 

1.50 

2.00 

train  Sor|hiini 

Acre 

4.75 

4.75 

4.00 

0.50 

Mawini  pastere 

ken 

2.25 

1.25 

1.75 

1.25 

2.00 

lice 

Acre 

0.25 

14.50 

larler 

Acre 

0.00 

4.25 

5.00 

5.25 

0.00 

laklei  bay 

kert 

1.50 

1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.50 

Ptants 

Ton 

22.00 

Cretbiei  bay 

Aae 

2.50 

1.50 

2.00 

1.25 

2.75 

Castor  beais,  bnlllni 

Acre 

3.75 

5.25 

PICUF  OALINC 

try  beans,  peas 

Acre 

10.00 

5.75 

0.00 

7.25 

11.00 

TwIm 

Oale 

.12 

.11 

.10 

.13 

.14 

Wire 

Oale 

.14 

.13 

.20 

.15 

.10 

ClOP  HANOLINB 

. 

laned 

Sale 

.11 

.10 

.17 

.12 

4.75  (Tee) 

lail,  crib  corn 

Oesbel 

.07 

.05 

.10 

.00 

tael, snail  iraln 

Oisbel 

.00 

.05 

.00 

.07 

.05 

Sale  leaOcr  er  pell  waioe 

Sale 

.00 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.05 

iNl,  in  rice 

Oiskel 

.10 

.00 

Haeliec  bales  te  bam  A  sterlet 

Oale 

.00 

.07 

.00 

.00 

.10 

■ail,  SM|K  beets 

Ton 

1.50 

1.00 

1.75 

Elevatiei  bay 

Sale 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.01 

Skell,  treat,  store  corn 

lasbel 

.00 

.00 

.10 

Haylei,  cet,  rake,  stKk 

Toe 

5.25 

10.25 

0.00 

0.00 

try  corn 

iMSbel 

.13 

.05 

.10 

.07 

.10* 

Hayiei,  cet,  rake,  bale,  store 

tale 

.20 

.23 

.31 

.31 

5.50  (Tea) 

tbovellni  corn 

Sbclllnc  corn 

HMr 

OHSbel 

1.15 

.07 

1.25 

.04 

.05 

.12 

.00 

1.25 

PLOWING  AND  CULTIVATING 

Sboll,  OeliTer  lovernment  corn 

Oesbel 

.12 

.07 

.10 

Basis  of 

North 

North 

Tnck  corn  to  elevator 

Oesbel 

.07 

.04 

.10 

.00 

2.00  Tee* 

Job 

Cbarie 

East 

Cntral 

Soith 

Montaii 

Padic 

PLOWING,  MOLDOOAIO  PLOW 

Cotton  pickinc 

Cwt. 

2.75 

2.75 

2.50 

2.00 

Sprint 

Aae 

$  4.25 

S  3.50 

S  3.50 

$  4.50 

S  4.50 

Cotton  strippini 

Cwt. 

1.05 

1.75 

2.25* 

Fall 

Aae 

4.50 

3.75 

3.00 

4.25  * 

4.50 

larvestini  sniar  beets 

Ton 

2.25 

2.25 

1.50 

Sod 

Aae 

5.00 

4.25 

4.00 

5.25 

5.50 

liNkini  sMiar  beets 

Acre 

15.25 

14.00 

15.00 

Ii||ln|  potatoes 

Ton 

0.00* 

0.00* 

4.00* 

0.50* 

Plowint,  disk 

Aae 

3.50 

2.75 

3.00 

2.75 

4.50 

Cittini  tobacco 

Acre 

1.25  (br.) 

1.25  (br.) 

00.00 

One-way 

Aae 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.50 

ttrippini  tobacco 

Acre 

1.00  br.* 

0.00  Day* 

70.00 

Diskint  tandem 

Aae 

2.50 

1.50 

2.00 

1.75 

2.25 

*Not  conpletely  reliable. 
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PLOWING  AND  CULTIVATING  (continued) 


Basis  of 

North 

North 

lob 

Charge 

East 

Central 

South 

Mountain 

Pacific 

onset 

Acre 

3.00* 

1.75 

2.50 

2.50 

2.25 

Oiskinf,  with  harrow 

Acre 

3.25 

1.75 

2.25 

2.25 

2.50 

HARROWIMG 

Spike  tooth 

Acre 

2.00* 

.75 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

Sprint  tooth 

Acre 

2.10 

1.25 

1.50 

1.35 

1.50 

CULTIVATING 

Sweep  ciltivator 

Acre 

2.00 

1.25 

1.70 

1.30 

1.75 

Rotary  hoe 

Acre 

1.50 

.85 

1.40 

.80 

1.00* 

weeder 

Acre 

1.00 

.85 

1.60 

1.25 

1.40 

Stalk  cutter,  power  takeofl 

Acre 

2.50 

1.75 

1.75 

1.25 

1.75 

Cultipacker 

Acre 

1.60 

1.00 

1.25 

1.25 

Pullini  busk  and  hoc 

Acre 

5.85 

4.00 

3.60 

SUMMER  FALLOWING 

Rod  weeder 

Acre 

1.10 

2.20 

1.10 

1.00* 

Graham  Hoeme 

Acre 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.25 

2.00* 

Duckioot 

Acre 

1.65 

1.60 

1.25 

1.50 

Rorderiof 

Acre 

2.50 

1.50* 

3.00 

Chlselini 

Acre 

4.00 

4.50 

4.00 

2.00 

7.25 

Plowini,  deep 

Acre 

4.50 

4.50 

5.60 

6.50 

5.75 

Rotary  tllllit 

Acre 

4.75 

8.75 

PUNTING  AND 

DRILUNG 

Basis  8f 

North 

North 

Job 

Charge 

East 

Central 

South 

Mountain 

Pacific 

CORN  PLANTING 

Without  lertillzer 

Acre 

S  2.30 

S  1.25 

S  1.80 

$  2.00 

$ 

with  lertilizer 

Acre 

2.75 

1.75 

2.25 

3.00 

2.00 

Check  row.  fertilizer 

Acre 

3.50 

2.00 

2.25 

DRILLING  SMALL  GRAIN 

Without  fortllizer 

Acre 

2.00 

1.20 

1.50 

1.40 

1.80 

Without  fertilizer, 

with  cioier  seed 

Aae 

2.50 

1.40 

1.80 

1.85 

1.15 

With  fertilizer 

Aae 

2.30 

1.60 

2.00 

2.00 

1.80 

With  lertilizer  and 

cloier  seed 

Acre 

2.50 

1.75 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

Drilliui  soybeans 

Acre 

1.10 

1.40 

1.80 

Other  heaes 

Aae 

2.25 

1.30 

1.80 

3.75 

5.00* 

Piantini  potatoes  .  .. 

Aae 

5.00 

4.00 

6.00 

4.50 

10.00 

COttH 

Aae 

2.00 

1.50 

1.40 

Suiar  beets 

Aae 

1.50 

2.20 

Seedini  alfalfa,  clom,  etc. 

Acre 

2.40 

1.15 

1.65 

1.60 

2.00 

Rroadcast  seedini 

Acre 

1.25 

.75 

1.25 

.50 

1.10 

Tobacco  settlii 

Acre 

14.50 

Plautini  plK  seedlinis 

1,000  Sdlis. 

6.50 

Sweet  potato  transplantiae 

Aae 

8.25 

AIRPLANE 

Seedini  leiumes 

Aae 

2.30 

2.10 

1.25 

1.60 

Seediif  small  pain 

Aae 

1.50 

1.70 

1.25 

1.50 

Seedini  rice 

Aae 

1.00 

1.75 

SPRAYING  AND 

DUSTING 

Job 

Basis  of 
Charge 

North 

East 

North 

Ceitral 

South 

MomtaiR 

Pactfc 

Sprayini,  all  (avaaie) 

Aae 

S  3.00 

S  1.60 

S  2.30 

S  2.15 

S  2.50 

Sprayini  weeds  with  2,4-0 

Aae 

2.85 

1.65 

2.00 

1.80 

2.25 

SPRAYING  FOR  CORN  80RER 
Trxta  autlt,  includini 
mataial 

Aae 

3.40 

2.25 

3.30 

3.25 

Trxta  Nttt,  M  mataial 

Aae 

2.60 

1.25 

1.50 

1.50 

Aaial,  M  mataial 

Aae 

2.60 

1.80 

2.30 

1.70 

1.50 

'  0 


SPRAYING  AND  DUSTING  (continued) 


Basis  of 

North 

North 

Job 

Charge 

East 

CoRtrai 

South 

MouRtain 

Pacific 

Sprayini  for  spittle  bu|  or 

alfalfa  weevil 

Acre 

2.50 

1.60 

2.50 

1.85 

I. so 

Sprayini  potatoes 

Acre 

3.75 

2.25 

2.75 

3.25 

2,00' 

Veietahles 

Acre 

7.00 

2.80 

3.50 

3.50 

Trx  fruit 

Acre 

3.00* 

3.50 

Cotton 

Acre 

1.50 

1.50* 

Sprayini  cattle 

Head 

.32 

.27 

.19 

.28 

.17 

Dustini  all  (averaie) 

Acre 

2.00 

1.50 

2.50 

1.25 

Cotton 

Aae 

2.50* 

1.50 

3.00* 

1.50* 

Potatoes 

Acre 

2.25 

1.80 

3.00 

2.50 

Veietahles 

Acre 

4.90 

3.40 

1.75 

3.25* 

AIRPLANE 

Dustini  cotton 

Aae 

2.00 

2.30 

1.25* 

1.75 

Veietabies 

Acre 

4.50 

4.50 

2.30 

3.30 

3.30 

Citrus 

Aae 

5.00 

2.00* 

Sprayini  iisxticide 

Aae 

3.00 

2.00 

3.00 

1.75 

2.75 

Defollatini  cotton 

Aae 

2.50 

5.00* 

1.75 

Spreadini  DDT  panules 

fa  can  borers 

Acre 

2.60 

1.75 

2.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Basis  of 

North 

North 

Job 

Charge 

East 

CoRtral 

South 

MouRtaiR 

Pacific 

Raini  post  holes 

Hole 

$  .22 

$  .13 

$  .13 

$  .13 

S  .16 

Manure  loada 

Hour 

4.00 

3.35 

3.50 

3.25 

4.25 

SPREADING  FERTILIZER 

Bulk,  dry 

Aae 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.30 

1.40 

Liquid 

Aae 

1.50* 

1.25 

2.00 

1.40 

1.40 

SIdedressini 

Aae 

2.25 

1.60 

1.90 

1.60 

2.00 

Alrplaie 

Aae 

1.25 

1.00 

1.75 

Spreada  rental 

Aae 

.75 

.50 

.65 

.40 

.40 

Applyini  anhyaous  ammonia 

(Mt  ixludini  malaials) 

Aae 

2.25 

2.00 

1.90 

2.35 

2.00 

GRINDING  FEED 

Corn  (medium) 

Cwt. 

.17 

.12 

.26 

.15 

.20 

Can  and  cobs 

Cwt. 

.17 

.13 

.26 

.16 

.20 

Cubs 

Cwt. 

.10 

.18 

.28 

.15 

.20 

Oats 

Cwt. 

.18 

.12 

.25 

.15 

.23 

Saihum 

Cwt. 

.18 

.12 

.25 

.15 

.18 

Raley 

Cwt. 

.17 

.14 

.25 

.16 

.25 

Miiini  teed 

Cwt. 

.12 

.08 

.15 

.12 

.18 

Bulldozini 

Noa 

10.25 

12.00 

11.75 

10.50 

11.25 

Machine  tilini  (no  tile) 

Rod 

1.60 

1.40 

Trenchini 

Fxt 

.18 

.30 

.14 

.45 

.25* 

Di||ih|  basements  a  ditches 

Hxr 

8.50 

10.00 

10.00 

11.50 

9.00 

Land  leeellni 

Cu.  Yd. 

11.00  (hr.) 

.25 

.22 

.14 

.16 

Land  cleaini 

Aae 

100.00 

70.00 

50-60.00 

50.00 

40-50.06 

Ruildini  fence,  woven  wire 

1  barb,  m  mataial 

Mile 

280.00 

250.00 

175.00 

300.00 

Sprinkla  irriiatlN 

system  rental 

Hxr 

7.50 

6.00 

6.50 

6.00* 

Truck  (N  apaata),  m  fuel 

1  ton  a  smalla 

HNr 

2.80 

2.00 

1.85 

2.00 

2.10 

IVs  ton 

Hxr 

2.70 

2.75 

2.25 

2.50 

3.00 

TRACTORS,  (whMl  type,  no 

opaata,  m  fuel) 

La|»— 3  bottom  a  mae 

Hxr 

3.50 

2.40 

3.00 

2.35 

4.00 

Medina— 2  bottom 

Hoa 

2.50 

1.80 

2.40 

1.60 

2.75 

Small— 1  bottom 

Hxr 

2.15 

1.30 

1.80 

1.50 

2.35 

Cleaaini  septic  tanks 

Job 

23.00 

25.00 

21.00 

24.00 

23.00 

Swathini  pals 

Acre 

1.30 

2.00 

Sawini  wood,  chain  saw 

Hxr 

3.00 

3.50 

2.80 

3.50 

3.40 

Pelletini  feed,  pisdini  ixl. 

Cwt. 

.26 

.28 

.36 

.21 

Self-popelled  combine 

HNr 

8.00 

8.00 

9.75 

9.80 

11.00 

'Ret  UMRieteijf  reliable. 
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FRESH  BULK  FEED 

BY  THE  DAFFIN 

YES  SIR! . . .  Better  feed  ground  and  mixed 
from  your  own  grains  exactly  as  you  want  it 
. . .  and  piped  directly  into  your  bin,  feeder, 
or  wagon.  You  don’t  lift  a  finger;  the  Daflin 
Feedmobile  does  the  work! 

FREE.  Booklet  tells  how  eosy  it  con  be  for  you  to  get 
into  this  profitable,  new,  independent  business.  Write 
DafTin  Mfg.  Co.,  3903  N.  Prince  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.SA. 


MODERN  FEED  MILLING  EQUIPMENT 


CONVENIENCE  •  •  •  ECONOMY  •  •  •  PROFIT 


A  FARM  SERVICE  WITH  PROVED  PROFITABILITY! 

Satisfaction  doesn't  just  happen;  it’s  planned!  Bringing  farmers  a 
Daffin  Mobile  Milling  Service  is  a  pleasure  because  it  means  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  profits  for  everyone  involved.  The  booklet  mentioned  above 
will  open  the  door  to  a  more  prosperous  future  for  you  and  your 
farming  community.  Send  for  it  TODAY! 


B.RGoodrich 

farm  tires  are 
the  best  Fve 
ever  used! 


(Baaed  on  a  aurvey  of  tarmera  alt  over  the  country) 


To  find  out  the  kind  of  service  B.F.Goodrich  farm  tires  give,  we 
asked  the  men  who  have  used  them  (photos  opposite).  9  out  of 
10  of  them  reported  B.F.Goodrich  tires  are  the  iesf  they’ve  ever 
used!  They  said  that  for  all-around  performance,  you  can’t  beat 
B.F.Goodrich  farm  tires— and  for  money-saving  service,  you  can’t 


beat  B.F.Goodrich  Smileage  dealers.  But  don’t  take  our  word — 
find  out  for  yourself.  Ask  your  neighbors.  Then  see  your  nearby 
B.F.Goodrich  Smileage  dealer  who  is  listed  under  Tires  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  of  your  phone  book.  The  B.F.Goodrich  Company, 
Akron  18,  Ohio. 


New  Low  Cost 

FORAGE  MASTER 

SELF-UNLOADING 
FORAGE  BOX 


INDIAN  FIELD  CAMP  MEETING 

{Continued  from  page  70) 

a  century  ago  of  hand-hewn  longleaf  pine 
timbers,  pegged  together.  The  dirt  floor  is 
covered  with  aromatic  pine  needles  for 
each  annual  meeting. 

The  day  starts  early,  with  the  blowing  of 
the  ancient,  six-foot,  home-made  trumpet 
that  was  modeled  after  Gabriel’s  mythical 
instrument.  At  7  a.  m.,  immediately  after 
breakfast,  it  calls  the  people  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  day,  a  prayer  service.  Then 
it  calls  them  to  preaching  at  11,  and  again 
at  3:30  and  7:30  p.  m.  The  Conference 
brings  well-known  preachers  to  deliver  the 
sermons  and  conduct  the  services.  The  ex¬ 
hortations  and  shouting  of  frontier  religion 
have  given  away  to  a  more  conservative  and 
thoughtful  approach.  A  well-trained  choir 
leads  the  singing.  Sermons  have  been  short¬ 
ened  from  an  hour  to  half  that  and  there  is 
rarely  a  mourner’s  bench  or  “invitation.” 

After  the  evening  services  the  people 
walk  in  meditative  silence  back  to  the 
campfires  that  flicker  and  beckon  in  a  great 
circle  in  front  of  the  tents.  Here  fellowship 
approaches  a  religious  significance.  Easy 
chairs  from  the  tents  are  arranged  around 
the  campfire  and  there  is  good  talk,  tall 
tales,  and  the  sympathy  and  understanding 
that  comes  with  a  common  background. 


PASTEURIZED  POND  WATER 

{Continued  from  page  60) 

If  you’ve  had  to  drill  for  clean  water,  or 
boil  it,  or  buy  it  or  haul  it,  you  know  its 
value.  Chemical  treatment  is  cheaper  than 
pasteurizing,  costing  two  to  five  cents  a 
thousand  gallons  not  including  the  plant. 
But  the  pasteurizer  doesn’t  need  recharging, 
and  you  can’t  make  a  mistake  and  drink 
water  that  tastes  like  a  swimming  pool. 

For  a  ten-year  unit  life,  with  electricity 
at  one  cent  per  kilowatt  hour,  this  unit  will 
give  water  for  a  total  cost  of  a  dollar  per 
thousand  gallons.  Some  chemical  plants 
cost  more.  Safe  water  is  cheap  at  any  price. 

Note:  Sol  Iser,  7251  Reading  Road, 
Cincinnati  37,  Ohio,  will  assemble,  to  order, 
the  heat  exchangers  for  these  pasteurizers. 
The  price  is  $90  (shipping  extra). 


Our  Salo$  Aro  Going  Up  ...  Up  ...  Up  . 
This  it  fko  Groatoat  Year  in  Onr  History  bo- 
canto  wo  givo  fho  farmor  mom  for  kit  money 
and  ent  crop  handling  costs. 

Cut  your  Crop  Handlinq  Costs,  too,  with  this  now  larqor, 
officiant  PTO  oporatad  salf-unloadinq  foraqa  box.  Extra 
larqa  capacity  and  finast  quality  construction.  83  in.  wida 
insida.  It  ft.  long  (including  cross  convayor).  72-in.  sidos. 
(Also  availabla  in  2  baatar  modal  with  48  in.  sidas.)  Writa 
for  furthar  information  on  our  full  lina  of  ItSt  automatic 
crop  handling  boxas.  Thay  ara  tha  finast  avar  in  dasign 
and  quality,  yat  low  in  prica.  Gat  full  datails  now. 

•  Big  capacity  .  .  .  aaioads  eaa  toa  par  minute, 
a  3  Tubuior  Bootors  ood  3  spood  unioading. 
a  Front  unioading  for  convoniont  oporntor  controi  and 
open  front  ond  design. 

a  Big  18-in.  diameter  auger — simpie  positive  action. 
Aiso  removobie  for  trench  style  silos.  Auger  exten¬ 
sion  optional. 


BRILLION 

8UIL0S  THE  lEST 

SILO  UNLOADER 


The  only  unloader  which  has  all  10  most-wanted  fea¬ 
tures  named  by  men  who  have  owned  silo  unloaders. 

if  BIiok  casadty  it  Stralibt-llna  fa*4 

it  Cat  frana  sllaoa  orakUai  it  Praxta  aaS  Sspanaakls 
■ft  Lavtl  eat .  . .  aa  tilt  it  Siaislar  caastrsctlaa 

it  Slaile  eakle  saspeaslaa  it  Na-elat  klawer 

it  Mart  rtftta  caastrsctlaa  it  Fit  aay  slla  . .  .  fast 

BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

rillian,  Wise.  Dept.  SU-3-9 


I  KASTEN  MANUFACTUBINC  COlPOBATION 
I  Daportmant  F.  Q.,  Allanton,  Wisconsin 
I  I  am  inlarastad  in  mora  informotion  on  tho 
I  Forage  Mostar  Modal  3-8-72  Saif  Unloodar. 


THE  AUTHOR:  Jim  Eleazer  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  rtr  Farm  Quarterly.  He  it  Information  Specialist  at 
Clemton  College,  S.  C.,  and  author  of  “A  Dutch  Fork 
Farm  Boy.” 


I  Address 


Sian 


Charlat  Clapp,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  writes,  "B.F.Goodrich 
Power-Grip  tires  give  me  the  traction  I  want — something  I 
have  not  found  in  other  tires." 


Den  P.  Sritt,  uses  over  100  B.F.Goodrich  tires  on  his  Williams- 
ville.  III.,  farm— reports  Super  Hi-Cleat  tractor  tires  have 
given  as  much  as  7  years'  service  before  retreading! 


Orville  Martin,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  praises  the  service  he  gets 
from  his  dealer  on  the  B.F.Goodrich  tires  on  his  tractors, 
trucks,  wagons  and  baler. 


Oiilit  Breaux,  cane-farmer  of  Raceland,  La.,  uses  B.F.Goodrich 
Special  Service  tractor  tires  because  he  finds  they  outpull  any 
other  make  and  wear  longer  too. 


Une  Freed,  Essex,  Iowa,  writes,  "When  the  fields  get  sloppy, 
Power-Grip  traction  pulls  me  through.  I  think  BFG  tires  are 
the  most  dependable  you  can  buy." 


Alt  Debaen,  Chandler,  Ariz.,  finds  dealer  service  an  important 
reason  for  using  B.F.Goodrich  tires,  says,  "The  outstanding 
feature  of  Power-Grip  tires  is  long  life." 


B.F.Goodrich  farm 


tires 


160-ACRE  LIMITATION 

{Continued  from  page  52) 

right  to  act  as  legal  subdivisions  of  the  state 
for  the  purpose  of  managing  this  most  val¬ 
uable  of  our  natural  resources,  water,  by 
raising  funds  for  the  development  of  irri¬ 
gation  projects  and  for  operating  them. 

As  a  recognition  of  the  function  of  the 
irrigation  districts,  the  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation  does  not  sell  water  direct  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  land  owner.  They  contract  with  an 
organized  irrigation  district  to  deliver  water 
to  the  canal  system  of  the  district.  The  dis¬ 
trict  does  the  in-between  job  of  distributing 
the  water  within  its  own  lateral  systems,  col¬ 
lecting  the  charges  for  the  water  and  polic¬ 
ing  its  own  contract  members  on  com¬ 
pliance  of  the  federal  reclamation  laws,  in¬ 
cluding  the  160-acre  limitation  clause. 

A  Corn  Belt  farmer  asks,  “What  do  you 
mean  by  160-acre  limitation?”  In  spite  of 


C  A  TTLI  OIL  f  II 

-  Oifftrint!  A  Vastly  I 
Ig:  ';.r^  Superior,  New  Type  of  I 
-  «.  ^pe-Wiek  Oiler!  I 

^  \  A  "BETTER"  OILER  At  A 

.Sn.  "BiniR  PRICE"! 

Sorb-O-Matic  action  keeps  giant  rope  rubbing-element  fully 
saturated.  No  pump.  No  valves.  No  waste  of  oil.  No  service 
problems.  Insecticide  is  released  only  as  cattle  rub.  No  installa¬ 
tion  problem.  Hang  them  anywhere.  Fill  them  and  fnrget  them. 

Wrilv  for  LUtfturt  FARNAM  EQUIP.  CO.,  Dopt.  S-7 
I  And  OUR  LOW  PRIClSIj  (701  n.  ]«,k  Uml.  OimIm.  Nakratka 


the  fact  that  the  term,  “acreage  limitation,” 
is  constantly  used,  the  limitation  is  on  the 
amount  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation  water  or 
“project  water,”  as  it  is  called,  which  may 
be  delivered;  enough  to  irrigate  160  acres. 
The  amount  of  water  delivered  per  acre 
will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  crop  and 
the  availability  of  the  water  in  the  district. 
A  rice  grower  will  need  10  to  12  acre  feet  of 
water  to  mature  the  crop,  while  a  barley 
crop  may  take  only  2  acre  feet.  A  farmer,  in 
most  instances,  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
amount  of  water  used. 

An  irrigation  district  contracting  to  buy 
water  from  a  Burea6  of  Reclamation  proj¬ 
ect  must  agree  it  will  deliver  project  water 
only  to  those  land  owners  who  are  in  com¬ 
pliance  on  the  limitation.  In  community 
property  states,  a  man  and  wife  may  each 
own  160  acres  for  a  total  of  320  acres  and 
receive  project  water  for  this  amount.  Still 
another  exception  was  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  Project  where  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
economists  established  what  they  consid¬ 
ered  family-type  units  of  40,  60,  or  80  acres, 
depending  on  the  quality  of  the  land,  with 
the  proviso  limiting  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
to  two  units. 

One  stipulation  in  the  contract  with  land 
owners  having  excess  acreage  is  that  they 
may  receive  project  water  for  their  entire 
excess  acreage  up  to  a  period  of  ten  years, 
providing  they  agree  to  dispose  of  their  ex¬ 
cess  land  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by 
appraisal.  The  price  must  reflect  the  value 
of  the  land  before  the  water  became  avail- 
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fOKHEIM 

FARM  PUMP 


You  get  more  for  your  money  with 
an  electric  Tokheim  Gasoline  Pump. 
Gasoline  deteriorates  less  when  stored 
underground  where  it’s  cooler.  It 
evaporates  less  too.  Moreover  with 
a  Tokheim  there’s  no  pilferage,  no 
spilling,  no  waste!  Less  fire  risk!  Easy- 
to-read  dial.  Plenty  of  hose.  Ask  your 
oil  man  or  Tokheim  representative. 
Write  today  for  /ree  booklet,  "How 
to  Install  Underground  Tanks’’. 

6«n«rkl  Products  Division 

TOKHEIM  CORPORATION 
1121  WARASH  AVENUE,  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 

In  Canada:  Tokheim  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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BROWER  CREEP  FEEDER^ 
is  a  great  piece  of  equipment 
for  producing  beef” 


Says  Bernard  C.  Garrett 
Morrisonville,  Illinois 


i  tl 


"I've  had  my  Brower  Calf  Creep  Feeder  about  5  months.  It  keeps  feed  dry  and  saves  me  a 
lot  of  time  by  filling  every  2  weeks  or  when  empty  instead  of  hand  feeding  twice  a  day. 
It's  built  strong,  stands  the  wear.  My  calves  are  from  50  to  1 00  lbs.  heavier  at  weaning 
and  are  ready  for  market  sooner.  Many  farmers  and  livestock  men  have  looked  it  over 
and  all  thought  it  a  great  piece  of  equipment  for  producing  beef." 

BROWER  CALF  CREEP  FEEDER 

★  KEEPS  cows  OUT  •  SAVES  FEED 

★  BIG  CAPACITY  •  SAVES  TIME,  WORK  L-1— i— ^ 

★  HEAVIER  WEANING  WEIGHT  ★  MORE  PROFIT  (abo^M* 

car*  of  40  calv*t;  tingl*  itall 

Get  heavier,  upgraded  calves  at  weaning  .  .  .  better  price,  earlier  marketing  cr**p  f**d*r  (below)  hold*  18 
with  Brower's  Calf  Creep  Feeder.  Weather  tight  —  feed  dry  in  any  buih*l«,  roket  cor*  of  20  eolv*!. 

weather.  Anchors  solidly  at  all  4  comers  —  stays  put.  Sturdy  angle  iron  stalls  ■  — -= 

keep  out  larger  cattle;  stalls  fold  to  top  for  easy  towing  through  gates.  Steel 

skids;  hopper  and  trough  of  heavy,  rust-resisting  Armco  Zincgrip.  Shipped  rt  T  ^  ■ 

knocked-down  to  save  freight;  easy  to  assemble.  LUt^  ^  - - 


WRITE, 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5t4t,  Quincy,  lllinoic 


NEWI 

BilNK  FEEDER 

At  last!  You  can  own  a 
big  capacity,  fast  unload¬ 
ing,  long  lasting  all-steel 
bunk  feeder  for  less  than  , 
most  ordinary  wood- 
box  unloaders!  ^ 


unloader — with  or  without 
power  beaters. 


125  to  325  Cu.  Ft.  Capacities  With 
Giant  4-Bar  Beater  to  Every  Panel 

4-bar  power  beaters  thoroughly  mix-in  feed  supplements 
or  preservatives  .  .  .  exclusive  Convey-O-Matic  all-steel 
floor  floats  the  load  .  .  .  can’t  pack,  won’t  clog.  |  *■' 


•  Full  length,  tl**l  link  conveyor  floor. 

*  Complololy  tolf-clooning,  tolf- 
oligning,  rust  end  corrosion  rosislont. 

o  Losis  longer  becouso  body  is  off-steef. 


o  High  speed  cross  conveyor  gives  3  to  , 
4  ft.  "gun-shot"  delivery.  Extension  I 
Elevator  available  (extra)  whore' 
noodod. 


HELIX 


Write  today  for  complete  information 

CORPORATION  •  Dept.  2-M*  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


lOO/lOOMB 
Auger  Box 
Mixer-Blender 


able,  plus  any  improvements. 

Another  arrangement  in  effect  is  that  a 
land  owner  with  excess  land  may  receive 
project  water  up  to  the  160-acre  limitation. 
He  may  secure  non-project  water  through 
the  irrigation  district  the  same  as  any  other 
district  member  without  the  requirement 
that  he  subdivide  and  sell  his  excess  land. 

The  importance  of  the  160-acre  water 
limitation  is  shown  by  the  extensiveness  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation’s  operations. 
Today  there  are  approximately  26,900,000 
acres  under  irrigation  in  the  17  western 
states.  About  7,200,000,  or  23  per  cent  of 
this  total  are  served  by  the  Bureau.  One  of 
these  western  states,  California,  has  over 
7,000,000  acres  under  irrigation  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  owned  by  84,500  farmers.  Of  this 
total  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  supply¬ 
ing  water  in  the  Central  Valley,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley,  and  a  few  smaller  valley  sys¬ 
tems,  to  some  375,000  acres,  and  is  supply¬ 
ing  supplemental  water  to  another  900,000 
acres.  With  the  completion  of  the  Trinity 
River  and  other  proposed  projects  another 
250,000  acres  of  land  will  be  either  fully  or 
partly  supplied  with  project  water.  This  is 
fairly  typical  of  the  west. 

The  Opponents’  Case 

To  state  fully  both  sides  of  this  question 
would  take  several  books  printed  on  asbes¬ 
tos.  Bill  Bancroft,  whose  fruit  and  nut  farm 
gets  water  from  the  Reclamation  Bureau’s 
Contra  Costa  Canal  System,  hits  some  of 
the  high  points  of  the  opponents’  case  when 
he  says,  “You  can’t  regulate  the  economic 
size  of  a  farm  by  government  Rat.  It’s  get¬ 
ting  so  that  if  a  farmer  succeeds  he  is  looked 
upon  as  an  evil  character.  My  father  helped 
organize  and  build  the  first  water  facilities 
in  this  valley.  The  big  land  owners  put  up 
most  of  the  money.  Now  along  comes  the 
Bureau,  and  if  these  same  landowners  want 
supplemental  water,  they  won’t  let  them 
have  it  unless  they  break  up  their  holdings. 
To  me,  this  is  about  as  screwy  as  telling 
General  Motors,  or  Ford,  how  big  a  plant 
they  can  build,  or  telling  a  lawyer  how 
many  cases  he  can  try. 

“A  good  example  of  how  silly  the  law  is 
took  place  on  the  farm  next  to  mine,”  Ban¬ 
croft  explained.  “The  Shadelands  Ranch 
had  to  be  placed  in  joint  tenancy  after  the 
Bureau  water  came,  so  that  the  man  and 
wife  each  own  160  acres,  or  a  total  of  320 
acres.  Awhile  back  the  wife  was  killed  in  an 
auto  accident.  The  husband  still  owned  the 
320  acres  and  was  notified  by  the  Bureau 
that  he  was  in  violation  of  the  160-acre  rul¬ 
ing.  The  owner  of  Shadelands  settled  the 
whole  matter  by  deeding  the  place  to  a  re¬ 
ligious  group  and  told  the  Bureau  they 
could  argue  with  the  Lord,  as  to  whether 
He  could  have  any  water.” 

Another  opponent  of  limitation  is  George 
Ohm  of  Buckton,  California,  who  owns  a 
240-acre  farm  next  to  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  and  has  pumped  his  irrigation  water 
from  the  river  since  1913.  “The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  does  not  affect  me  now  per- 
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** Applying  an  inch  of  water  to  a  single 
acre  requires  27,154  gallons.  And,  as 
you  know,  the  total  amount  of  water 
needed  varies  with  the  kind  of  crop. 
The  average  is  two  inches  or  approxi¬ 
mately  54,000  gallons  per  acre  every  ten 
days  from  seeding  through  harvest. 

“This  imposes  the  most  exacting 
demand  upon  the  pmnping  equipment 
for  dependable,  trouble-free  service. 
For  example,  the  pmnp  in  this  system 
operated  six  hours,  or  more,  each  day 
for  65  days  during  a  drought.  Its  de¬ 
livery  rate  is  960  gallons  per  minute  at 


120  pounds  pressure.  The  application 
in  a  tree  nursery  is  unusual,  but  it  def¬ 
initely  shows  the  pump’s  importance. 

“The  proper  water  supply,  we  consid¬ 
er  the  most  important  factor  in  engineer¬ 
ing  an  irrigation  system.  We  regularly 
specify  Gorman-Rupp  Pumps  because 
of:  (1)  assurance  of  dependable  and 
efficient  performance,  (2)  design  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  pump  user,  (3)  adequate 


selection  of  sizes  and  driving  power  for 
every  size  of  irrigation  system.” 


SYSTEM  SUMMARY 

{IVilh  reference  to  the  pump  shown  above.) 

Crop  and  acreafe:  Nuraery  Stock,  75  acres. 
German.Rapp  Irritation  Pnmp: 

Model  55M-IND56A. 

Other  etttipment:  2,000  feet  of  main -line  6' 
aluminum  pipe;  4,000  feet  of  4*  lateral  linee, 
in  a  duplicate  ayatem;  24  aprinklera  of  40 

Sm  in  each  asratem.  Sprinkler  apacint  ia  80 
!t.  Pipe  apacint,  100  feet. 

Date  inatalled:  June  16,  1967. 

Other  details  on  request. 


305  Bowman  Street  •  Mansfield.  Ohio 


Johnny  Brown’s  crops  were  a  sick- 
looking  sight. 

They  were  droopy,  and  weak,  and  grew 
but  a  mite. 

While  wise  Carl  Johnson’s  weren’t 
sickly  at  all. 

And  some  of  them  stretched  near  to 
seven  feet  tall! 


One  day,  as  young  Brown  was 
bemoanin’  his  lot. 

And  telling  his  friend  how  his  crops  went 
to  pot. 

Wise  Johnson  observed,  “I’d  say  that  they 
totter. 

Because  they’re  not  getting  enough 
growing  water! 


“Get  USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe! 
Irrigation  with  ease,  keeps  crops  fresh  and 
ripe. 

A  snap  to  install;  it’s  so  easy  to  do. 

It  goes  around  corners,  and  ’neath  fences 
too!’’ 


Young  Johnny  Brown  took  friend 
Johnson’s  advice. 

And  now  his  crops  bring  the  top  market 
price. 

Production  has  climbed,  and  credit  is  laid 
To  National  Pipe—NSF  Grade! 


Remember,  USS  National  Polyethylene  Pipe  unrolls 
like  a  hose,  resists  acids,  alkalies  and  rot,  performs 
efficiently  in  a  temperature  range  of  — SO^F.  to  +120“F., 
and  won’t  crack  or  break  in  sub-zero  weather. 

National  Polyethylene  Pipe  comes  in  lengths  up  to 
400',  in  diameters  from  to  6".  And,  it’s  made  of  100% 
virgin  polyethylene  plastic  to  which  3%  carbon  black 
filler  has  been  added  to  prevent  deterioration  from  ultra¬ 
violet  rays.  Insert  fittings  in  nylon  and  styrene  copo¬ 
lymers  (NSF)  are  now  available  from  National  Tube. 
For  complete  information,  write  to  National  Tube  Divi¬ 
sion,  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  30,  Pa.  (/SS  and  National  are  regittered  trademarks 


This  seal  of  the  National  Sanita¬ 
tion  Foundation  means  Tested 
. . .  Approved  . . .  Sanitary! 


USS  National 
Polyethylene  Pipe 


“The  world’s  largest  and  most  experienced  manufacturer  of  tubular  products” 
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sonally,”  Ohm  explained,  “but  as  Chair-  5 
man  of  the  Statewide  Water  Resources 
Committee  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
I  am  vitally  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
farmers  using  water  for  crop  production.  1 
feel  the  acreage  limitation  works  both  an 
injustice  and  a  fraud  on  small  and  large 
landowners  alike.  It  places  the  burden  of 
cost  for  importation  of  supplemental  water 
more  heavily  on  the  small  landowner.  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  profitable  production  of  crops 
often  requires  larger  acreages  in  different 
areas  because  soil  and  climate  conditions 
vary.  Thus,  to  apply  acreage  limitations 
over  the  country  is  economically  unsound 
and  unworkable.  Today’s  farms  are  larger. 

Since  1902  the  average  farm  has  grown 
from  200  acres  to  307  acres  in  California. 

We  have  123,000  farms,  16,000  fewer  than 
in  1945,  just  13  years  ago.  Many  factors 
have  contributed  to  this.  Most  important  is 
the  type  of  crop  produced.  Certainly  the 
problem  of  economic  size  cannot  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  government  edict.” 

Among  those  who  oppose  limitations  are 
the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  Irrigation  District  Association,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Central  Valleys  Flood  Association, 
the  Agricultural  Council  for  California, 
Central  Valley  Project  Association,  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Water  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion,  California  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  of  the  University  of  California. 

In  the  Other  Corner 

Those  who  favor  the  160-acre  limitation 
point  out  that  the  water  brought  to  the  land 
through  reclamation  projects  would  not  be 
available  to  the  farmer  except  through  the 
help  of  the  federal  government.  No  group 
of  farmers  could  legally  impound  the  wat¬ 
ers  of  our  great  watersheds,  to  say  nothing 
of  financing  such  tremendous  projects. 
Since  this  work  must  be  done  by  the  federal 
government,  the  water  should  be  as  demo¬ 
cratically  distributed  as  possible.  As  Dale 
Carpenter  says,  “If  one  man  is  allowed  to 
capitalize  on  too  much  land,  he  is  not  giv¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  us  a  chance  to  own  and  irri¬ 
gate  some  land  and  do  something  for  our¬ 
selves.  Big  grain  farmers  get  big  subsidies,” 
Carpenter  said  firmly.  “If  the  law  limited 
the  amount  of  subsidy  these  farmers  could 
get  it  would  prevent  this  robbery  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.”  Carpenter,  who  is 
farming  in  partnership  with  his  father,  is 
President  of  the  California  Swine  Producers 
Association.  He  believes  that  efficiency 
counts  more  than  the  number  of  acres  a 
man  farms.  “Reclamation  has  been  a  good 
thing  as  a  national  policy.  The  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  a  benevolent  banker, 
making  long  time  loans,  with  the  prime 
policy  of  establishing  homes  and  farms.” 

A.  R.  Chase,  a  Columbia  Basin  farmer 
who  opposes  any  drastic  changes  in  the  land 
limitation  procedures,  expresses  the  fear  of 
many  of  the  smaller  farmers  to  a  relaxation 
of  the  of  the  160-acre  policy.  He  said,  “Are 
we  going  to  wake  up  some  day  to  find  this 
whole  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollar 
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-and  believe  it  or  not,  with  less  fuel 


It’s  tough  plowing  in  the  river  bottom  gumbo  of  Carl 
Schmidt’s  765  acres.  So  tough,  that  he  uses  extra-heavy 
duty  plows.  Ordinary  plows  just  can’t  do  the  job. 

But  the  amazing  part  of  it  is  that  he  walks  those 
extra-heavy  four  14"  plows  right  through  gumbo  with 
tractors  that  are  18  and  19  years  old — a  1940  M  and  a 
1941  M.  Not  ordinary  tractors,  to  be  sure.  Carl  in¬ 
stalled  M&W  Turbo-Dome  Pistons  for  extramuscle  to  do 
the  job — but  let  him  tell  you  about  it  in  his  own  words: 

“In  1955,  my  oldest  M  was  getting  kind  of  shaky  in 
the  knees  after  15  years  of  hard  use.  I  needed  a  lot 
more  power  than  it  could  deliver  to  handle  the  heavier 
plow  I  had  purchased.  I  installed  M&W  pistons  and 
sleeves  along  with  high-lift  rocker  arms.  And  the 
change  it  made  was  almost  unbelievable.  Where  my 
tractor  previously  could  not  handle  the  new  plow  it 
now  pulls  it  at  a  good  speed  with  power  to  spare! 
And  I  do  it  with  less  fuel  due  to  the  engine  not  be¬ 
ing  overloaded. 

“We  were  so  pleased  that  we  decided  to  go  all  the 


way  in  ‘updating’  with  several  other  M&W  products. 

We  installed  a  Live  P.T.O.  Clutch,  a  9-speed  Trans¬ 
mission  and  the  M&W  Live  Hydraulic  System.  All 
of  this  not  only  extended  the  work-range  of  the  old  M 
but  reduced  our  fuel-cost-per-job  as  well. 

“For  instance,  by  installing  the  M&W  fast  mow  pul¬ 
ley  on  the  mower  it  enables  us  to  throttle  down  the 
engine  in  the  12  mile  per  hour  gear  and  mow  80  acres 
of  alfalfa  on  a  tank  of  gas  at  the  rate  of  5  acres  an  hour. 

“My  son  insisted  we  update  our  second  tractor,  the 
1941  M.  So  a  year  ago  last  summer  we  had  M&W 
Turbo-Dome  pistons  installed.  To  our  surprise  when 
the  two  tractors  were  working  side  by  side  with  the 
same  load,  the  one  with  Turbo-Domes  outperformed 
the  first  tractor  and  on  less  fuel.’’  S 

M&W  Turbo-Domes  will  increase  the  horsepower  and  | 

operating  efficiency  of  your  tractor — regardless  of  age^ 
make  or  model.  They  squeeze  every  ounce  of  powxr  from 
every  drop  of  fuel  like  no  other  piston.  Let  your  local 
M&W  dealer  show  you  how  M&W  products  can  ex¬ 
tend  the  work-range  of  your  tractor. 
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S3915  Green  Street 
Anchor,  Illinois 
Attend 

Srj4r£S  HEART  OF  AMERICA 
FARM  BUREAU  SHOW 
GIBSON  CITY.  ILL. 
SEPT.  12  &  13 


PROVEN  BY  FARMERS  IN  EVERY  ONE  OF  THE 


Write  for  your  copy  of  FREE  Booklet — Lasting  Power 


BIGGER  YIELDS 
THE  EASY  WAY 


POSITIVE  ROTATION.  Move  after  move 
Buckner's  Rainers  are  self  starting.  Buck¬ 
ner's  GDG  Bearing  guarantees  positive 
rotation  of  each  sprinkler  under  normal 
irrigation  conditions.  No  need  to  hand  start 
each  sprinkler  on  your  line. 

LABOR.  An  experienced  irrigator  can  move 
four  quarter  mile  lines  of  3  inch  or  4  inch 
aluminum  pipe  in  4  hours.  You  get  even 
distribution  of  water  over  your  entire  field 
for  peak  yields,  top  quality  and  more 
profit.  Irrigate  the  easy  way  with  Buckner 
Rainers. 


BUCKNER’S 
GDG  BEARING* 
THE  ORIGINAL 
SANDPROOF 
BEARING 


’Patent  Pending 


Buckner's  GDG  Bearing  was  the  first  to 
combine  teflon  and  synthetic  rubber  wash¬ 
ers  for  a  watertight  seal  to  completely 
protect  sprinkler  from  sand.  Teflon  and 
rubber  will  not  stick  so  you  get  positive 
rotation,  longer  sprinkler  life.  Only  Buckner 
has  three  washers  at  both  top  and  bottom 
of  bearing.  Spring  at  top  keeps  all  six 
washers  snug,  forming  a  long-lasting  sand- 
proof  seal. 

Don't  be  fooled  by  "look-alikes." 
Buy  Buckner  Rainers  with  the 
original  GDG  sand  proof  bearing. 


I  Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  your  I 

I  "Agricultural  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Manual.”  ■ 

j  Name _  J 

I  Address  " 


project  dominated  by  a  few  wealthy  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  corporation  landowners?” 

Don  Smith,  a  retired  Farm  Advisor,  who 
has  been  active  in  organizing  some  13  irri¬ 
gation  districts  preparatory  to  receiving 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  water  when  it  is 
available  from  the  Trinity  and  Sacramento 
Rivers,  stated,  “Why  all  the  fuss  about  the 
160-acre  limitation?  A  farmer  has  to  be 
mighty  good  to  handle  that  much,  or  320 
acres,  if  he  has  a  wife.  And  he  can  lease 
other  land  elsewhere  if  he  wants  to  spread 
his  wings.  This  limitation  doesn’t  stop  a 
man  from  getting  as  big  as  he  wants,  and  all 
this  worry  about  the  government  keeping 
permanent  ownership  of  the  facilities  is 
ridiculous.  Those  dams  and  canals  are  going 
to  stay  there.  They  won’t  run  off,  and  the 
local  farmers  will  keep  on  using  them.” 

Fighting  for  the  retention  of  the  160-acre 
limitation  along  with  these  men  are  the 
State  Grange,  Farmers  Union,  Western  Co¬ 
operative  Dairymen’s  Union,  California 
Farm  Research  and  Legislative  Committee, 
most  of  the  veterans  and  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  some 
religious  groups,  and  some  'local  Chambers 
of  Commerce. 

How  to  Get  Around  Acreage  Limitations 

While  both  groups  continue  the  arguments, 
the  water  flows  through  the  canals  and  very 
often  flows  on  to  the  excess  land,  as  well 
as  the  160  acres. 

One  of  the  biggest  loopholes  to  the  re¬ 
strictions  was  left  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  in  a  decision  which  stated  that  a 
landowner  with  excess  land  may  pump 
project  water  from  the  ground  for  his  excess 
land,  and  presumably  the  district  may  also 
pump  ground  water  to  supply  lands  in  the 
district  which  are  in  excess  of  the  limita¬ 
tions.  An  irrigation  district  may  use  any 
water  supply  to  which  it  has  a  right,  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  surface  or  ground  water,  and  supply 
such  water  to  excess  land  except  for  Recla¬ 
mation  Bureau  water.  Co-mingling  of  proj¬ 
ect  water  and  district  water  in  ditches  is 
allowed  provided  that  no  project  water  is 
diverted  to  excess  land  use. 

Another  way  a  man  can  get  more  than 
the  160-acre  water  limit  is  to  own  acreage 
in  2  or  more  different  districts.  The  Bureau 


IMPROVED  NO.  2  BOSTROM 

farm  LEVEL 


This  Level 
hmn  12-Power 
Telescope  and 
is  nsed  and 
endorsed  by 
Schools,  Ex¬ 
tension  Service 
and  Individual 
Landowners 
everywhere* 


Aeenrate, 
Durable  and 
Complete  for 
Terracing,  Ditch¬ 
ing  Irrigating, 
Grading,  Tile 
Draining,  Run¬ 
ning  Lines, 
Turning 
Angles,  ate* 


BOSTROM  Levels  are  so  simple  anyone  can 
operate  them  by  following  the  direction  booklet 
included  with  each  Instrument.  Our  No.  4 
Contractors’  Level  and  No.  S  Convertible  Level 
feature  16-Power  Telescopes.  All  Bostrom  Levels 
are  sold  on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature, 
prices  and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 


BOSTROM-BRADY  MFC.  CO. 

534  Stonewall  St.,  S.W.  ATLANTA  3,  GA. 


<*AS  DEPENDABLE  AS  NEW 
AFTER  EIGHT  YEARS” 


Soys  Alvin  Hardin,  R.  D.  2,  Knightstown,  Indiana 


"I  can  plan  for  and  get  an  average  of  175  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  every  year,  thanks  to  annual  soil  testing, 
fertilizing,  and  irrigation.  I  use  McDowell  Couplings  ex¬ 
clusively  because  the  results  justify  the  best.  They  go  to¬ 
gether  and  dissemble  quickly  and  easily  . . .  function  as 
dependably  as  new  after  eight  years.” 


Divide  the  dollars  by  the  years  and 
the  best  becomes  the  least  expensive 

The  original  automatic  pressure  lock — just  insert 
tube  end  into  coupling  for  a  leak-proof  joint.  Water 
pressure  does  the  rest.  Release  water  pressure  to 
withdraw  tube  end. 

No  tools — no  threads,  no  clamps,  no  latches. 
Salvageable  from  old  to  new  pipe. 

Zincillated — ^for  long-term  protection.  Let 
McDowell  distributors  with  their  experienced  irri¬ 
gation  engineers  plan  the  right  system  for  your  farm. 

THE  nVDowell  _ 

PROTECTS 


BOTH  PIPE  ENDS 


FOR  LONGER  LIFE 
—LESS  UPKEEP 


McDowell  manufacturing  co. 

Pittsburgh  9,  Pa. 


DAIRYMENwith 

%  100  cows 

IvOR  MORE 


'^^^You  can  increase  milk  production 
15  to  25%  while  increasing 
butterfat  test  .2  -  .5%  .  . . 
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Actually,  Protamone  works  just  as  well  with 
fewer  cows,  but  managers  of  larger  herds 
generally  follow  the  sound  principles  of 
dairy  management  and  nutrition  that  are 
necessary  to  the  success  of  Protamone's 
hormone  activity. 


DDnUCn  by  over  75,000  cows  in  commer- 
rnUVtU  ciol  dairy  herds 

FOR  EXAMPLE  My  heid  aver 
ages  180  cows,  I  ve  been  feeding 
Protamone  lor  10  months  Herd 
health  is  improved  and  my 
monthly  herd  milk  production  is 
up  24  9%.  This  is  proved  by  my 
official  DHIA  records." 

—  Edward  R  Fogundes 
Los  Bonos,  Calif 


Booed  of  Trodo  Bldg.  Konsos  City,  Mo. 
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. . .  and  schedule  your  profits  with 
Reynolds  Irrigation  Equipment  Purchase  Plan 


It  may  look  like  rain,  but  the  looks  of  the  weather 
won’t  help  your  crops.  They  want  water — a  scheduled 
amount  of  water  at  scheduled  intervals.  And  a 
dep>endable  sprinkler  irrigation  system  is  the  best  way 
to  keep  crops  growing  for  maximum  yield  and  profit. 

With  strong,  lightweight  Reynolds  Aluminum 
Seamless  Irrigation  Pipe,  your  irrigation  system  is 
designed  for  profit,  too.  It’s  easier  to  install, 
couple  and  move;  it  operates  more  efficiently;  it  lasts 
longer.  And  Reynolds  new  Heavy-End  Seamless 
Irrigation  Pipe  offers  extra  strength  at  no  extra  cost. 

Now  you  can  plan  and  schedule  your  equipment 
purchases  as  well — investing  in  an  irrigation  system  on 
a  “pay  as  you  grow”  basis.  Reynolds  Metals  Company 
offers  this  new  way  to  help  you  buy  the  irrigation 
system  piping  and  equipment  best  suited  to  your  needs. 
Pay  just  25%  down,  payments  up  to  48  months,  notes 
due  at  harvest  time.  Your  local  Reynolds  Irrigation 
Pipe  Distributor  will  help  you  plan,  engineer  and 
finance  your  own  irrigation  system.  See  him  soon, 
and  write  for  the  brochure  describing  the  Reynolds 
Irrigation  Equipment  Purchase  Plan  in  detail. 


Reynolds  Class  150  Seamless  Pipe  for  heavy-duty  use,  Reynolds  Light  Wall  Pipe  for 
water  transfer  lines,  Reynolds  Heavy  End  Pipe  for  maximum  strength  and  economy 


REYNOLDS  METALS  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  2346-SJ.  Richmond  18,  Virginia 

Please  send  me  your  free  brochure  describing 
Reynolds  Irrigation  Equipment  Purchase  Plan 


Address 


f  I M  sprayer 
performance 


Myers  new  trailer  sprayer  gives  you  big 
sprayer  performance  at  low  cost.  Saves  time, 
labor  and  eliminates  inconveniences  experi¬ 
enced  with  tractor  mounted  weed  sprayers. 

Versatile  and  rugged  too.  Pump  has  ni-resist 
cylinder  shells,  stainless  steel  valves,  built-in 
vacuum  and  air  chambers.  Handles  all  types 
of  spray  solutions.  Develops  300  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  at  6  gallons  a  minute. 


Here's  plenty  of  pres¬ 
sure  for  cattle  spraying. 
Spray  trees,  shrubs, 
brush,  apply  disinfect¬ 
ants  in  chicken  coops, 
barns.  Use  on  any  high 
pressure  job.  Gun  noz¬ 
zle  is  adjustable  for 
spraying  a  broad,  fine 
mist  or  a  narrow,  hard 
stream. 


Mirers'l 

For  comp/ef*  details  on  the  Myers  Trailer 
Sprayer,  see  your  Myers  Dealer— or  write  to: 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co* 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 


The  Myers  Trailer 
Sprayer  can  be  used 
with  a  wide  range  of 
booms  for  low  cost  weed 
control  and  crop  protec¬ 
tion.  Easily  adaptable 
for  boomless  spraying. 
Trailer  has  30  inch  clear¬ 
ance  and  adjustable 
tread  for  wide  range  of 
row  spacing. 


of  Reclamation  has  ruled  that  a  landowner  in  2  different  districts 
may  receive  project  water  for  land  within  the  acreage  limitations 
for  each  district.  A  variation  is  the  gerrymandering  the  district 
lines  so  that  one  tract  of  land  falls  in  2  or  more  districts  and  can 
receive  water  up  to  the  160-acre  limitation  from  each  district. 

District  contracts  call  for  a  supply  of  water  quite  often  sufficient 
for  all  the  land  within  the  district,  including  excess  land,  on  the 
assumption  that  all  such  lands  would  eventually  sign  recordable 
contracts  for  the  sales  of  the  excess  acreage  and  thus  be  eligible 
for  full  water  supply,  but  as  often  happens,  the  landowners  refuse 
to  sign  such  contracts.  What  happens  to  the  extra  water?  It  is  not 
unheard  of  that  in  a  situation  where  the  irrigation  requirement  is 
3-acre  feet  per  acre,  there  is  delivered  6-acre  feet  to  the  non-excess 
land,  and  that  some  of  this  water  gets  on  to  the  excess  land,  or  into 
the  drains  where  it  is  easily  diverted  to  the  excess  land. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  such  dodges  as  deeding  160  acres 
each  to  man,  wife,  sons  and  daughters;  forming  corporations,  with 
each  entitled  to  160  acres;  partnerships;  companies;  and  other 
types  of  land  ownership  patterns  to  get  around  the  limitations.  En¬ 
forcement  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Probably  no  single  phrase  has  ever  been  inserted  into  a  Congres¬ 
sional  Act  that  has  stirred  so  much  emotion  as  the  160-acre  limi¬ 
tation.  Men  have  worked  equally  as  hard  to  break  the  back  of  the 
limitation  clause  as  others  have  fought  for  its  family-farm  phil¬ 
osophy.  Opponents  of  the  limitation  claim  it  is  making  second-class 
citizens  of  farmers  and  putting  them  under  the  control  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  bureau.  Agitating  for  rejjeal  of  the  limitation  clause,  their 
stated  goal  is  to  return  all  Americans  to  6rst-class  citizenship  where 
through  initiative,  work  and  management  they  may  accumulate 
as  much  property  as  they  are  able,  and  set  their  own  standards  of 
living  without  being  subject  to  the  dictates  of  any  federal  bureau. 

Those  fighting  to  retain  the  160-acre  limitation  claim  the  issue 
is  the  protecting  of  the  natural  resources  and  sharing  these  irre¬ 
placeable  resources  with  the  majority  of  the  people.  They  favor  the 
continued  development  of  these  resources  provided  they  are  shared 
in  an  equitable,  democratic  fashion. 

Every  year  dozens  of  measures  bearing  on  this  subject  are 
dropped  into  the  Congressional  hoppers  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 

If  you  were  a  Congressman,  how  would  you  vote? 

THE  AUTHOR;  Joseph  Muir  it  «  farm  advisor  in  Contra  Costa  County,  California. 
He  has  degrees  from  Utah  State  and  Texas  A  and  M. 


AUCTIONS  MAKE  THEIR  BID 

{Continued  from  page  59) 

tioneer.  “And  we  don’t  back  away,”  says  Ces  Emrich,  “unless  the 
livestock  are  found  to  be  unmerchantable  after  the  starting  bid.” 

“If  we  start  one  at  a  reasonable  price  and  the  buyers  don’t  go 
along  with  us,  we  buy  it.  You  .have  to  do  that  every  once  in  a  while 
to  protect  your  consigners.” 

The  Sale  Company  employs  its  own  order  buyer  who  represents 
farmers  or  other  buyers  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  would 
rather  have  an  agent  bid  for  them.  A  commission  of  10  cents  per 
hundredweight  is  charged  for  this  service. 

“We  used  to  buy  on  order  right  from  the  box,”  Emrich  explains, 
“but  the  auctioneer  can’t  do  a  good  job  trying  to  represent  both 
the  seller  and  the  buyer.” 

An  ordinary  sale  day  will  find  upwards  of  160  individual  buyers 
on  the  market.  Possibly  12  to  15  of  these  represent  packer  accounts. 
The  day  mentioned,  which  saw  the  run  of  3,300  head  of  cattle, 
resulted  in  an  exchange  between  261  consignors  and  176  buyers 
for  a  gross  of  $603,700. 


Commissions  and  yardage  charged  per  head  are  as  follows : 


Com. 

Yard. 

Com. 

Yard. 

Cattle  under  400  lbs. 

.95 

.25 

Cattle  over  400  lbs.  1.40 

.35 

Milk  cows  and  heifers 

2.65 

.50 

Bulls  over  750  lbs.  1.65 

.50 

Hogs  under  100  lbs.. 

,  .30 

.15 

Hogs  over  1 00  lbs.  .40 

.15 

Breeding  swine . 

.  1.50 

.15 

Sow  with  litter  1.50 

.15 

Sheep  and  goats  .  . 

.  .30 

.10 

yardage  on  each 

pig- 

Health  inspection  runs  4  cents  per  head  except  for  butcher  hogs 
which  cost  three.  Bedding  in  stalls  is  another  five  cents  and  a  half 
cent  for  bedding  hog  pens  during  wet  days.  Brand  charges  for 
cattle  and  calves  is  12  cents  a  head. 

The  hog  market  at  Norfolk  is  rated  one  of  the  best  in  the 


country.  Joe  Bothe,  who  is  in  charge,  does  a  first-class  job  of  sorting 
and  the  buyers  represent  a  variety  of  interests  ready  to  absorb  any 
ordinary  run  without  hesitation. 

“Hogs  are  high  here,”  one  buyer  commented  recently,  “but  you 
get  what  you  want.  Most  of  them  come  in  the  night  before.  Ordi¬ 
narily  weighing  condition  is  very  fair  for  both  the  buyer  and  seller.” 

From  150  to  250  lots  go  through  the  Norfolk  dairy  cattle  sale 
every  Tuesday  afternoon.  “Our  policy  is  to  sell  the  cow  as  we  see 
her,”  Ces  Emrich  says.  “The  consignor  may  say  ‘She’ll  be  fresh 
in  two  weeks,’  but  we  bump  her  to  see  for  ourselves.  The  buyer 
has  the  right  to  turn  her  back  after  he  inspects  her.  Fewer  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  sales  are  turned  back.  “If  a  returned  cow  is  ‘as 
sold’  we  pay  the  consignor.  If  she  isn’t,  she  goes  through  the  ring 
again.” 

It  takes  constant  advertising  to  keep  a  market  like  this  function¬ 
ing.  Newspaper  ads  and  radio  market  reports  originated  by  Ces 
Emrich,  himself,  right  from  ringside,  keep  producers  informed  on 
prices  and  sale  schedules.  Some  of  the  markets  have  a  quotation 
board,  just  as  the  terminals,  on  which  is  posted  the  receipts  and 
prices  at  other  markets.  Still,  one  weakness  of  the  auction  markets 
is  the  lack  of  an  organized  market  news  service. 

I'he  auctions  present  problems  in  this  department,  though  none 
of  them  are  insurmountable.  First  of  all  there  is  the  time  element. 
On  the  terminals  a  USDA  reporter  starts  his  beat  at  8  or  9  in  the 
morning  and  has  everything  pretty  well  covered  by  noon.  On  the 
auctions  the  sale  is  usually  just  getting  a  gocxl  start  by  noon.  And 
the  number  of  auctions  demands  a  large  staff. 

Many  of  the  larger  auctions  are  making  every  effort  to  work  with 
federal  authorities  to  set  up  coverage  for  their  sales.  Some  of  the 
best  systems  at  this  time  are  in  Alabama  and  Florida.  In  Alabama, 
for  e.xample,  there  is  a  Federal-State  Market  News  Service  with  7 
reporters  who  cover  a  cross-section  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  three 
Montgomery  markets.  The  Federal  Government  puts  up  about 
Vi  of  the  cost  of  the  service,  the  state  pays  the  balance.  But  even  7 
reporters  are  unable  to  cover  each  of  the  80-odd  markets  in  the  state. 

Lamar  A.  Harden,  at  Montgomery,  in  charge  of  the  service. 


Also  manufacturers  of  12  models  of 
molasses  feed  mixers  for  farm,  feed  lot  and  feed  mill. 


(^^nger  ^!xe/t  Manufacturing 

SABETHA,  KANSAS  PHONE  111 


For  CAULE  and 
SHEEP  FEEDERS 


molasses.  Also  produces 

molasses  feeds  in  mash 

form.  Available  also  is  op- 

tional  Hi-Molasses  Pfellet  ’ 

Extruder  for  this  same  mill.  ^  .  .. 

Complete  ruminant  ra¬ 
tions  in-  pellet  form  are  a  practical  reality  today.  Ground 
hay,  grains,  molasses,  concentrate  and  mineral-anti- 
biotic  premix  in  pellet  form  means  a  complete  ruminant 
feed  which  lends  itself  ideally  to  bulk  handling  and 
self  feeders  for  maximum  gains,  low  costs  per  pound 
of  gain,  and  minimum  labor  in  feeding.  Multi-Duty 
Pellet  Mill  is  equipped  with  built  in  molasses  mixer, 
conditioner  and  metered  flow  molasses  pump.  The 
economic  and  efficient  means  of  achieving  every 
feeder’s  ambition. 


SA  aximum 
performance 

Pump  and  engine  are  "Power- 
matched"  for  high  capacity 
and  pressure,  low  fuel  con¬ 
sumption. 


^^easurable 

results 


A  sound  Myers  irrigation  pro¬ 
gram  increases  yield,  steps  up 
profits. 


Water  or  air  cooled 

engine  models  power  take-off  units 


See  your  Myers  dealer  today, 
or  write  for  complete  information. 
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If  you’re  one  of  the  thousands  of  dairymen  who  are 
looking  forward  to  installing  a  bulk  nidk  cooler  this 
year,  here’s  what  you  should  expect. 

A  big  saving  in  labor — no  more  lifting  heavy  milk  cans, 
no  more  complicated  “wash-up”  chores. 

Extra  profits.  You  get  paid  for  all  the  milk  at  the  farm. 
Quantity  is  measxued  and  butterfat  tested  by  the  hauler. 
Improved  product.  The  milk  you  ship  will  arrive  at 
yoiur  dairy  plant  cleaner,  cooler,  with  the  lowest  bac¬ 
teria  coimt  you’ve  ever  had  .  .  .  quality  pays. 

Lower  hauling  costs.  The  efficiencies  of  bulk  cooling 
will  lower  hatding  costs  considerably. 

Whether  you  sell  to  a  Grade  “A”  or  Grade  “B”  mar¬ 
ket,  your  future  profits  will  depend  a  lot  on  how  well 
you  trim  your  production  costs.  When  you  switch  to 
bulk  cooling  you  can  expect  to  make  extra  profits  . . . 
in  addition  to  your  own  labor  savings. 

However,  you  can  get  these  extra  profits  only  if  you 
have  the  right  equipment.  And  that’s  where  Sunset 
comes  in.  Sunset’s  farmer-in-mind  research  gives  you 
the  exclusive  “Positive  Refrigerant  Control”  direct  ex¬ 
pansion  cooling  system.  It’s  the  same  system  you’ll 
find  in  the  best  household  refrigerators.  It  cools  milk 
faster ...  at  lower  electrical  cost. 

Sunset  has  complete  line.  You  have  your  choice  of 
11  models  in  3  designs,  capacities  from  155  to  735 
gallons.  “Space  saver”  models  are  ideal  for  milk  houses 
where  room  is  limited.  “Low  line”  models  are  best  for 
those  of  you  who  want  lowest  pouring  height.  “Big 
standard”  models,  in  capacities  from  545  to  735  gal¬ 
lons,  fit  the  needs  of  the  larger  dairy  farm.  For  complete 
facts,  write  to  address  below. 


Coolers  for  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farms 


"Space  Saver" 
Milk  Coolers 


Egg  Cooling 
Equipment 


"Low  Line” 
Milk  Coolers 


SUNSET  EQUIPMENT  CO 


St.  Paul  I,  Minnesota 


P.  O.  Box  3536P 


points  out  that  it  is  the  reporter’s  prime  duty  to  report  the  prices 
and  grades  as  he  sees  them,  not  as  they  might  be  called  by  some¬ 
one  connected  with  the  yard.  “And  we  are  cautious  about 
releasing  stand-out  sales,”  he  warns.  “When  we  do  they  are  always 
identified  as  such.  There  are  times  when  an  animal  will  be  as  much 
as  $5  per  hundred  out  of  line.  Some  operators  consider  this  just 
a  good  form  of  advertising.  In  their  own  ads  and  reports  they'll 
stress  the  standout  prices  to  attract  consignments.” 

Harden  is  a  confirmed  advocate  of  the  auction  method  of  selling 
livestock.  He  feels  there  is  much  less  “hearsay”  around  the  rings 
than  on  the  private  treaty  markets  yet  he  has  no  hesitation  in  point¬ 
ing  out  that  weaknesses  do  exist.  There  are  instances  where  regular 
buyers  have  tried  to  freeze  out  newcomers  by  running  up  the 
prices;  and  in  some  cases  there  is  considerable  doubt  whether  or 
not  the  cattle  are  actually  sold  when  the  auctioneer  knocks  them 
off  to  a  fictitious  name  or  number.  He  feels  that  one  of  the  biggest 
steps  forward  in  reporting  the  auctions  will  come  through  closer 
sorting  of  the  offerings  by  class  and  by  grade.  This  will  speed  up 
the  sale  and  also  make  it  p>ossible  to  quote  prices  by  grade. 

The  buyers,  of  course,  particularly  the  packer  buyers  who  are 
on  the  market  every  day,  are  their  own  market  reporters  and  have 
constant  contact  by  telephone  with  other  markets.  This  keeps  any 
market  from  getting  out  of  line  very  long. 

Rough  Handling 

One  of  the  frequently  voiced  criticisms  of  the  auction  rings  is  the 
rough  handling  given  the  livestock.  This  could  never  be  leveled 
against  the  Norfolk  market.  At  this  auction  stock  are  carefully 
walked  from  docks  to  pens,  from  the  pens  to  the  ring  and  on  to 
the  buyers’  pens  with  the  least  possible  confusion  and  excitement. 
A  man  on  horseback  keeps  the  cattle  moving  slowly  while  they  are 
in  the  ring  and  canes  and  prods  are  strictly  out  of  place. 

This  is  in  distinct  contrast  to  some  of  the  markets,  particularly 
in  the  south.  There,  as  one  observer  put  it,  “boys  on  horseback,  who 
apparently  see  themselves  as  the  reincarnation  of  a  combination 
of  Phil  Sheridan,  Wade  Hampton  and  Paul  Revere,  move  the 
cattle  at  nothing  slower  than  a  gallop.  In  the  ring  they  are  turned 
over  to  a  team  of  two  or  three  apprentice  bullfighters.  Then  there 
is  another  deish  before  young  Sheridan  and  his  charger.” 

Buyers,  sellers  and  market  personnel  all  claim  to  deplore  the 
situation,  yet  at  a  few  of  the  markets  it  has  been  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue.  The  Livestock  Loss  Prevention  Board,  cattlemen’s  associa¬ 
tions  and  others  are  making  progress  in  stopping  the  practice. 

How  can  the  producer  use  his  local  auction  to  best  advantage? 
Ces  Emrich  says,  “Come  in  and  visit.  Make  use  of  the  market  from 
an  advisory  capacity  as  well  as  a  sales  arena.  We  can  give  a  man 
some  pretty  good  tips  on  what  to  buy  and  when  to  buy  and  sell. 

“Then,  if  you  are  going  to  buy  a  load  of  feeders,  for  example, 
look  them  over  in  the  yards  before  the  sale.  Don’t  pick  out  just 
one  pen,  but  line  up  several,  and  when  you’re  bidding  on  them 
don’t  be  carried  away.  Set  your  top  limit  in  advance. 

“Some  farmers  will  walk  out  in  the  yards,  pick  out  the  pen  they 
want  and  simply  make  the  last  bid  on  them  when  they’re  in  the 
ring.  That’s  all  wrong  and  a  sure  way  to  pay  the  high  dollar.” 

Lamar  Harden  urges  the  market  patron  to  follow  the  market 
releases,  those  from  distant  points  as  well  as  local  reports;  and  to 
learn  the  grades  of  livestock  so  he  will  be  able  to  correlate  grade 
and  price.  This  will  enable  him  to  do  a  better  job  of  bargaining 
whether  buying  or  selling. 

Glenn  Stebbins  of  the  Capital  Stock  Yards,  Montgomery,  cau¬ 
tions  the  producer  to  “sell  on  a  market  where  there  is  plenty  of 
buyer  competition.  Don’t  try  to  make  a  market  at  your  feedlot  or 
pasture.  Selling  livestock  is  a  highly  specialized  business.  That’s 
where  we  come  in. 

“And  when  you’re  buying,”  he  says,  “if  you  are  not  constantly 
in  touch  with  market  trends  and  are  not  too  good  at  judging 
weight  and  quality  get  a  reputable  order  buyer  to  buy  for  you.” 

The  best  advice  for  any  market  is  to  get  there  with  the  product 
the  buyers  want  at  a  time  when  it  is  hard  to  come  by. 
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THE  FINEST  ROOFING  YOU  CAN  BUY! 


NEW  RIBBED  DESIGN 


WATER-TIGHT  — POSITIVE  NON-SIPHONING  CONSTRUCTION 


STRONGER-ENGINEERED  FOR  MAXIMUM  STRENGTH 


RIGID  SIPHON-BREAKER  SAFETY 
EDGE  for  woathor-fight  sido  Up  and  in- 
crontod  sfr«n9fh. 


CONVENIENT  ARM  SPAN  (32")  WIDTH 


LENGTHS  FROM  6  TO  24  FEET 


MORE  ECONOMICAL— LOWEST  APPLIED  COST  OF  ANY  GOOD 
QUALITY  ALUMINUM  ROOFING  SHEET 


ALIGNMENT  GUIDE  for  sido  Up  onL 
formify. 


ONLY  3  ACCESSORIES  REQUIRED 


DRAIN  GUTTER  protoets  against  Uat 


STUCCO  EMBOSSED  FINISH  — REDUCES  GLARE 


RED  NAILING  GUIDE  for  foolproof 
nailing  at  sida  of  drain  guttar. 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  BUILDING  SUPPLY  DEALER  NOW! 
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r— WYETH  X.  , 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  TOPICS 

THIS  TRANQUILIZER  MAKES  MONEY  FOR  YOU! 
INJECTION  SPARING  HYDROCHLORIDE 


Promazine  Hydrochloride,  W'^eth 


Farmers,  cattlemen,  feedlot  operators 
and  sheep  raisers  are  finding  that  a 
talk  with  their  veterinarian  about 
Sparine  is  the  first  step  toward  money. 
Sparine  is  the  tranquilizer  that  can 
be  used  safely  in  cattle,  horses,  swine, 
and  other  farm  animals. 

Mares  foaling?  SPARiNE-treated 
mares  are  calm  because  Sparine  re¬ 
duces  tension,  nervousness  and  un¬ 
ruliness  in  horses. 

How  about  your  sows?  If  hysteria 
occurs  in  any  of  them  at  farrowing 
time,  you  could  lose  money.  Hysteri¬ 
cal  sows  may  injure  or  kill  their  new¬ 
born  pigs.  Sparine  tranquilizes  most 
sows;  thus  treated  sows  w'ill  accept 
their  pigs  and  nurse  them. 

Whether  it  is  weaning  of  calves, 
castration  of  bulls,  shoeing  and  hoof 


trimming,  or  shipment  of  animals, 
your  problem  will  be  solved  more 


Swine  Erysipelas  Season  Is  New! 

INJECTION  BICILLir  FORTIFIED 

Ih’nziilhinr  Prnirilliii  C  and  Procaine  Penicillin  G,  Wyeth 


Yes,  swine  erysipelas  season  is  now — 
and  all  year  round.  Whenever  it 


strikes  your  hogs,  you  lose  money. 

Injection  Bicillin  Fortified  cuts 
such  losses  because  it  provides  high 
concentrations  of  penicillin  in  the 
tissues  to  kill  the  bacteria  causing 
erysipelas.  These  concentrations  are 
followed  by  lower,  long-lasting  con¬ 
centrations  of  penicillin  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  the  consequences  of  joint  disease. 

Economy  is  yours  too,  because  only 
one  injection  provides  specific  dual 
action  against  swine  erysipelas. 

AVAILABLE:  As  a  stabilized  aque¬ 
ous  suspension  of  penicillin  in  10- 
and  50-cc.  vials  (300,000  units/cc.); 
in  1-cc.  Tubex®  sterile-needle  units 
(600,000  units/cc.);  and  in  4-cc.  dis¬ 
posable  syringes  (2,400,000  units/ 
syringe). 


easily  if  Sparine  is  used.  Sparine  is 
available  only  from  veterinarians. 

SPARINE  Proves  Boon 
To  Sheep  Raisers 

When  young  lambs  are  not  accepted 
by  ewes,  a  sheep  raiser  is  faced  with 
giving  them  away  or  bottle  feeding. 
Either  way,  he  loses  money. 

Recently  a  veterinarian  injected 
1298  ewes  with  Sparine.  The  next  day 
it  was  found  that  1 160  or  almost  90% 
of  the  SPARiNE-TreaTe<^  etces  would 
accept  strange  lambs. 

Talk  to  your  veterinarian  about 
using  Sparine  in  your  ewes  at  lamb¬ 
ing  time.  It  makes  money  for  you. 

-  I 

AttSntiOn FFA  and  4-H  Members 
Planning  to  ship  your  animal  to  show 
soon? 

Talk  to  your  veterinarian  about 
Sparine  before  you  do. 

Sparine  controls  tension, 
nervousness,  and  unruliness  in 
animals  without  "knocking  them 
out.”  SPARiNE-treated  animals 
are  easier  to  handle  and  ship. 


To  Keep  Animals  Healthy  Economically 

RELY  ON  WYETH  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS 
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mRMHAND  takes  Hie  %vork  out 
of  forage  handling  and  feeding  jobs! 


_  Stot« _ 

A  Division  of  Suporior  Soporolor  Company 


Farmhand 


FIRST  IN  FARM  M ATERI ALS  - H  A N OLI NG 


There’s  a  Farmhand 
Feeder  to  fit 
every  farm  .  •  • 
look  ’em  over! 


BIG  "420”  FEEDER  speeds  up  all 
your  forage  handling,  feeding 
and  silo  filling  jobs.  Load  it  in 
the  field  and  haul  420  cu.  ft. 
loads  to  silo  or  feedlot.  Roller 
chain  apron,  three  mixing 
beaters  and  24"  conveyor  belt 
give  thorough  mixing  and 
smooth,  dependable  unloading. 
Sheet  steel  sides,  marine 
plywood  floor  mean  lowest 
maintenance  costs,  longest  life. 
Mounts  on  truck  or  heavy 
duty  wagon. 


FARMHAND  .  . .  PIONEER  AND 
QUALITY  LEADER  IN  MECHANICAL 
FEEDING  EQUIPMENT. 


NEW,  LOWER,  2-BE.\TER  MODEL  now  avail¬ 
able.  Retains  the  valuable  features  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  “420”.  Sides  are  18"  lower  for  easier  loading 
from  overhead  bins,  etc.  The  two  steel  beaters 
do  a  thorough  mixing  job.  .Ask  your  dealer 
about  this  new  model  “420”. 


6-TON  "POWER-BOX"  with  2-beater 
Feeder  attachment  combines  huge 
300-bu.  capacity  with  the  convenience 
of  a  16"  auger-type  discharge  to 
save  you  time  and  labor.  Long-life 
features  include  smooth  worm-gear 
drive,  roller  chain  apron, 
marine  plywood  floor,  aluminum 
and  wood  sides.  Mounts  on  truck, 
tandem  trailer  or  heavy  duty  wagon. 


fuee  INFORMATION! 

Wrtfe:  THE  FARMHAND  CO. 


Dept.  FQ-99,  Hopkins,  Minn. 


Send  information  on _ 

t  am  o  student,  send  special  material  O 


Address _ 


4-TON  "POWER-BOX"  will  haul,  mix  and  feed  up  to  220  bushels  at 
a  time.  Tough  aluminized  steel  sides,  marine  plywood  floor, 
PTO-powered  worm  gear  drive,  2  mixing  beaters  and  12"  discharge 
auger  all  add  up  to  fast,  dependable  one-man  feeding  at  lowest  cost. 
Thousands  of  these  medium-size  Farmhand  Feeders  are  now  in 
use  on  successful  dairy  and  beef  operations. 
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NAME 


TOWN 


STATE 


CLIP  THIS  FREE  COUPON 

And  mail  it  today  .  .  .  for  an  assortment  of  new 
reports  from  the  Doane  Agricultural  Digest! 


Waiting  for  you  right  now  are  sev¬ 
eral  profit  guides  in  the  form  of 
Doane  Agricultural  Digest  reports. 
They’re  yours  FREE.  Simply  fill  out 
and  mail  this  coupon.  Your  “sample 
packet”  will  be  mailed  postpaid 
promptly.  And  here’s  what  you’ll 
receive:  the 
latest  issue  of 

“When  to  Sell  P  0  P  F 
&  Buy” — spe-  ■  Im  C  C 

cific  market 
predictions  for 

your  part  of  the  country  on  major 
crops  and  livestock.  “Livestock  & 
Dairy”  (in  the  West  and  South, 
“Ranch  &  Livestocj^” ) — sound  man¬ 
agement  ideas  on  ways  to  improve 
your  profits  from  cattle,  hogs, 
etc.  You’ll  also  receive  at  least 


one  long-range  outlook  report  plus 
other  practical  information.  All  this 
will  be  yours  free  by  filling  out 
and  mailing  this  coupon.  Doane 
wants  you  to  have  these  typical  re¬ 
ports,  at  our  expense,  to  prove  how 
valuable  the  Digest  can  be  to  you. 

The  “sample 
packet’’  wait- 

^lITiCCO  ‘''S 

M  ■  M  Im  could  well  help 

you  to  an  extra 
profit  in  the 
weeks  ahead.  As  a  client  near 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  writes:  “By  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  information  in  the 
Digest,  I  will  profit  an  extra  5^  per 
bushel  on  a  sale  of  5,000  bushels  of 
com.”  So  mail  this  valuable  coupon 
today.  Thanks! 


Please  print  your  name  and  complete  address  below: 


R.F.D.  or  STREET 


DOANE 


MODERN 


(Thlfi  offer  valid  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  only) 

AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST® 

5142  belmar  Box  74^6  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


LIVING... 


with  a 
dependable 


WATER 


Make  farm  living  easier,  more 
convenient  and  profitable,  with  a 
dependable  Deming  Home  Water 
System  that  gives  you  plenty  of 
water,  when  and  where  you  need  it. 

Write  today  for  FREE  bulletins 
on  how  important  a  Deming  Home 
Water  System  can  be  to  your 
farm  future. 

Deming  also  features  a  complete 
line  of  Irrigation  pumps;  Turbine, 
and  Centrifugal. 


DEMING 

Co. 

914  Broadway  •  Salem,  Ohio 


LEPTOSPIROSIS 

{Continued  from  page  83) 
year.  Despite  this  tremendous  loss  veteri¬ 
narians  are  quick  to  ptoint  out  there  is  no 
reason  to  panic.  Dr.  J.  A.  Howarth,  of  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  cautions  against  creat¬ 
ing  “a  fad  wherein  all  sicknesses  were  as¬ 
cribed  to  this  new  causative  agent.” 

Nevertheless,  it  behooves  every  owner  of 
livestock  from  the  lady  with  the  Pomeranian 
to  the  feeder  whose  lots  are  jammed  with 
cattle  to  be  aware  of  the  disease  and  the 
methods  for  its  control.  While  over  the 
country  as  a  whole  the  incident  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  about  5  per  cent,  in  some  areas  29 
per  cent  of  the  cattle  herds  tested  and  14.5 
per  cent  of  the  individual  cattle  were  blood- 
test  positive ;  22  per  cent  of  the  serum  sam¬ 
ples  collected  from  swine  at  a  packing  house 
turned  up  positive.  Of  more  than  500  horses 
tested  in  Kentucky  and  New  York  30  per 
cent  were  reactors. 

Dr.  Howarth  notes  that  in  some  well- 
managed  beef  herds  in  California  where  the 
owners’  only  complaint  was  a  poor  calving 
percentage  there  was  a  consistent  abortion 
rate  of  10  per  cent  due  to  leptospirosis. 

Fifteen  cases  in  humans  were  reported 
last  year  in  Iowa  and  it  is  believed  many 
more  are  missed. 

The  micro-organisms  which  cause  lepto 
are  leptospirae.  These  are  a  spirochete-like 
bacteria,  very  motile,  about  5  to  12  microns 
long.  (A  micron  is  about  1/25,000  inch.) 
Under  a  microscope  they  look  like  minia¬ 
ture  strands  of  fine  wool  with  numerous 
coils  and  spirals.  There  are  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  strains  of  leptospira  but  the  three 
which  cause  the  most  trouble  are  L.  ictero- 
liemorrhagiae,  found  in  rats  and  dogs,  the 
cause  of  Weil’s  disease  in  man;  L.  canicola, 
primarily  in  dogs;  and  L.  pomona,  currently 
the  most  important  of  the  lot  because  of  its 
ravages  in  cattle  and  swine. 

Until  recently  it  was  thought  that  a  spe¬ 
cific  strain  would  attack  only  certain  ani¬ 
mal  species,  that  L.  canicola,  for  example, 
would  be  found  only  in  the  dog  and  not  in 
cattle  or  swine.  This  theory  now  seems  un¬ 
tenable  as  various  strains  have  been  found 
in  several  species. 

Make  no  doubt  about  it,  lepto  is  con¬ 
tagious.  And  the  closer  the  livestock  are 
confined,  the  faster  the  disease  spreads.  The 


/  CATTLE  OILER 


Rvcommandad  for  both  Dairy  and  Boof 
Cottlo,  also  calvas.  Tracts  2  or  3  cottl#  at 
a  tima.  Equipped  with  Now  Positive  Con¬ 
trol  Auto-Delivery  Oil  Pump  .  .  .  No  wasted 
insecticide.  Install  anywhere.  Cattle  can't 
tear  it  up. 

DEALERS  A  FARM  AGENTS  WANTED 


for  further  information  writ^ 

AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT  MFC  CO 

Box  331  Prndor  Nrb  Box  771  M.lwoukcr  W.i 


Look!  Big  New  Power  -  New  Low  Price 

'  ’  i 

TITAN  ”UTTLE  GIANT”  °"'y 

_  $100.95 


F  O  B.  FACTORY 


COMPACT  •  •  •  EASY  TO  HANDLE  —  mAH  LITTLE  GIANT  HAS  BIG  SAW  FEATURES 


Here  is  a  work-saving  tool  you  can  use  for  dozens  of  jobs. 
Compact  .  .  .  easy  to  use,  the  LITTLE  GIANT  gives  you 
the  quality  and  dependability  for  which  Titan  is  famous. 
Equipped  with  a  precision  built  engine  with  anti-friction 
bearings,  big  gas  tank,  recoil  starter,  multi-position  car¬ 
buretor,  easy  action  thumb  oiler,  one  piece  tubular  steel 


S*nd  for  Hut  colorful  bulloHn  giving 
full  Hotaili  on  Tifan  "Uttio  Giant” 
Chain  Sow*.  Aik  for  Bulhtin  114. 


handle,  automatic  clutch  and  many  other  TITAN  features 
that  make  the  LITTLE  GIANT  a  big  value. 

See  the  “Little  Giant”  and  the  complete  line  of  Titan 
Direct  Drive  and  Gear  Drive  saws  at  your  Titan  dealer  — 
or  write  for  Bulletin  No.  114. 


ENGINE  CORPORATION 

407  Marion  Avenue,  South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

A  subsidiary  of  Food  Mochinory  and  Chomicol  Corporation 


The  Truth  about 
Milking  Parlor  Stalls 

Are  all  miUdng  parlor  stalls  the  same?  Not  by  a 
jugful  I  Some  may  work  when  they’re  new,  but 
what  will  they  look  like  5  years  from  now?  It  will 
pay  you  to  compare  before  you  buy. 


Parlor  milking  is  a  great  time  saver. 
There’s  no  doubt  about  it. 

But  unfortunately,  all  the  talk 
about  the  time-saving  and  step¬ 
saving  advantages  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  there  are  big 
differences  between  the  various 
makes  of  stalls  you  can  buy. 

As  a  result,  many  dairymen  have 
installed  milking  parlor  set-ups  in 
the  belief  that  their  troubles  were 
over  .  .  .  but  found  it  didn’t  worl^ 
out  that  way. 

Too  late,  they  discovered  that 
milking  parlors  aren’t  all  the  same, 
and  that  they  were  not  receiving  all 
the  benefits  they’d  hoped  for. 

Before  you  select  your  milking 
parlor  stalls,  it  will  pay  you  to  ask 
the  salesman  these  questions: 

Will  they  last? 

Durability  is  certainly  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  things  you  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  with.  Whether  you  choose  a 
“cow- a -minute”  Herringbone,  a 
Gate-type,  or  a  Walk-thru  Parlor,  it 
will  receive  heavy  use  twice  a  day, 
365  days  a  year. 

This  is  where  Clay  Stalls  offer 
you  the  advantage  of  extra  strength, 
for  they  are  built  from  1.66”  O.  D. 
high-carbon  steel.  Joints  have  been 
welded  with  stainless  steel  welding 
rods  to  give  strong,  smooth  joints. 
Easy  to  clean,  will  not  corrode. 

Are  they  electro-galvanized? 
Important,  too,  is  the  fact  that  Clay 
( and  only  Clay  )  Stalls  are  electro- 
galvanized.Tubing,  sheet  steel,  bolts, 
and  all  other  parts  are  protected 
from  rust  and  corrosion. 

In  comparing  Clay  life-time  Stalls 
with  painted  or  ordinary  galvanized 
stalls,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  Clay’s  process  of  electro- 
galvanizing  with  pure  zinc  provides 
a  permanent  finish  that  won’t  chip 
off  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  ordi¬ 
nary  dip-galvanizing. 

All  ceiling  support  posts  on  the 
H erringbone  stalls  have  stainless  steel 
sleeves  where  they  enter  concrete. 
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200#  CAfACITY  CHUTC 

I  /TOTAL  1450# 
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•  F££o  Hoppea 


Will  feed  chutes  clog? 

Feed  is  metered  down  to  each  hop¬ 
per  through  Clay’s  own  exclusive 
non-clogging  chutes  (shown  in  the 
drawing  above).  More  than  1400 
lbs.  of  feed  can  be  stored  above 
each  hopper. 


Since  it  is  so  important  that  each 
cow  be  given  exactly  the  right 
amount  of  feed  according  to  her 
production,  the  extreme  accuracy  of 
Clay’s  metering  deviee  (patent  is 
pending)  is  another  feature  you 
should  demand. 

How  big  are  the  feed  pans? 
The  Clay  feed  pan  is  25"  long  by 
18"  wide . . .  much  larger  than  those 
furnished  with  any  other  make  of 
stall.  Furthermore,  a  steel  guard  be¬ 
tween  feed  pans  keeps  cows  from 
spilling  and  wasting  feed. 


Plan  thowt  how  cowt  stand  sid*  by  tido  in 
Horringbona.  Cows  lika  it  and  ara  quiator. 


Is  it  designed  for  the  greatest 
possible  saving  of  labor? 
Since  the  purpose  of  your  milking 
parlor  is  to  save  you  time,  you  should 
make  sure  that  it  is  fully  designed 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Here’s  where  the  research  and 
experience  of  Clay  will  pay  off  for 
you.  Take  the  Clay  Herringbone 
Stalls  for  example.  Every  aspect  has 
been  carefully  studied  and  tested. 
Every  motion  of  the  operator  has 
been  timed. 

You  almost  have  to  see  it  to  be¬ 
lieve  it.  All  sizes  of  cows  can  be 
milked  in  a  Clay  Herringbone.  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Holsteins  or  mixed  herds 
.  .  .  they’ll  milk  with  ease  in  the 
same  parlor.  This  is  because  Clay 
engineers  have  carefully  studied 
dairy  cows  being  milked,  and  the 
angle  at  which  they  stand  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  operator’s  pit. 

These,  of  course,  are  but  a  few  of 
the  features  you  should  investigate, 
but  the  more  closely  you  compare, 
the  more  reasons  you’ll  find  for 
Clay  superiority. 

Easy  financing 

Be  sure  to  ask  your  Clay  Dealer 
about  the  Clay  Purchase  Plan. 
Learn  how  you  can  pay  for  your 
equipment  while  you  are  enjoying 
its  benefits. 

Write  for  more  information 
Clay  men  are  specialists  in  finding 
ways  to  help  make  your  work  easier. 
Ask  your  local  Dealer  or  write  di¬ 
rectly  to  Clay  for  information  on 
Milking  Parlors,  Bam  Cleaners,  Silo 
Unloaders,  Mechanical  Feeders,  and 
Crop  Driers. 

Just  tell  us  which  ones  you  want 
. . .  and  write  today! 

QAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

Fulton  St.,  Codor  Falb,  Iowa 


leptospirae  localize  in  the  kidneys  and  are  shed  in  the  urine  which 
contaminates  streams,  marshy  pastures  and  wet  areas.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  spread  to  a  lesser  extent  by  breathing  droplets  of  contaminated 
urine  hanging  in  the  air  while  animals  are  closely  quartered.  Con¬ 
taminated  urine  is  excreted  by  rattle  for  45  to  80  days,  by  swine 
for  as  long  as  a  year,  though  it  is  estimated  most  infected  stock 
remain  “shedders”  for  less  than  60  days. 

The  disease  is  transmitted  from  cattle  to  swine  and  vice  versa 
and  from  both  these  species  to  man,  sheep,  goats  and  horses. 
Humans  become  infected  through  working  with  the  livestock — 
assisting  sows  at  farrowing,  handling  raw  beef  and  pork,  or  swim¬ 
ming  in  stagnant  or  slow-moving  water  contaminated  by  the  urine 
of  the  livestock  or  rats  or  dogs.  Insects,  incidentally,  have  not  been 
shown  to  play  a  part  in  the  spread  of  lepto  under  natural  conditions. 

The  infection  can  be  spread  at  breeding  but  the  danger  in  much 
less  than  it  is  with  Bangs  disease,  vibriosis  or  trichomoniasis.  It 
rarely  causes  sterility  in  either  the  male  or  the  female  unless  second¬ 
ary  uterine  infections  follow  abortion. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  not  simple.  Blood  tests  provide  the 
best  indication  of  infection.  A  veterinarian  can  draw  the  blood 
which  is  usually  sent  to  a  state  or  federal  diagnostic  laboratory. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  tests  do  not  always  give  a  complete 
answer.  They  must  be  carefully  interpreted.  They  will  not  separate 
animals  in  which  the  disease  is  active  from  those  which  have  had 
it  in  the  past ;  nor  can  they  indicate  carrier  animals.  Some  animals 
which  excrete  living  leptospirae  in  their  urine  do  not  have  detect¬ 
able  levels  of  the  antibodies  in  their  serum.  Such  animals,  of  course, 
are  completely  undetected  by  a  blood  test. 

A  bulletin  from  a  leading  pharmaceutical  house  said  “The 
individual  treatment  of  animal  leptospirosis  has  not  been  reward¬ 
ing.”  This  same  publication  adds  “the  ability  of  any  antibiotic  to 
alter  the  course  of  clinical  symptoms  is  doubtful  .  .  .  Penicillin  for 
bovine  leptospirosis  maybe  little  more  than  a  professional  placebo.” 

Dr.  Howarth  states  that  severe  acute  leptospirosis  requires  blood 
transfusions  and  other  treatments  which  can  best  be  administered 
by  a  veterinarian.  Mild  or  moderately  severe  leptospirosis  often 
regresses  without  drug  treatments. 

Antibiotics  seem  to  be  helpful  in  eliminating  carriers,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  swine.  But  Howarth  warns  “indiscriminate  mass  ad¬ 
ministration  of  antibiotics  brings  with  it  the  possibility  of  creating 
drug-resistant  strains  of  leptospira.” 

Aureomycin  chlortetracycline  or  terramycin  fed  at  the  rate  of 
400  to  500  grams  per  ton  of  feed  seems  to  do  a  good  job  of  control¬ 
ling  the  disease  in  hogs  when  fed  for  14  days.  They  aid  in  reducing 
the  abortion  rate  and  the  mortality  of  new-born  pigs,  and  help  in 
eliminating  the  carriers  from  the  herd.  It  was  found  in  experi¬ 
mental  work  that  feeding  aureomycin  at  the  rate  of  0.5  milligrams 
per  pound  of  body  weight  per  day  for  one  week  prior  to  and  for 
14  days  after  exposure  to  L.  pomona  prevented  the  passage  of  the 
leptospirae  in  the  urine  of  the  calves. 

A  single  injection  of  dihydrostreptomycin  has  been  found  effec¬ 
tive  in  eliminating  the  carrier  state  in  swine.  This  treatment  may 
prove  eaisier  than  oral  doses  of  antibiotics  for  several  days. 

Vaccination  is  no  cure  for  lepto  but  does  a  very  creditable  job 
of  prevention.  Since  only  killed  cells  are  used  in  the  vaccine  it  is 
quite  safe.  The  vaccine  (an  L.  pomona-type  bacterin  which  is 
effective  against  only  the  L.  pomona  organism)  is  available  from 
most  of  the  leading  firms  supplying  animal  vaccines. 

An  injection  of  5  cc.  in  the  neck  or  just  behind  the  foreleg  affords 
protection  for  6  months  to  one  year.  The  treatment  is  inexpensive, 
particularly  when  compared  with  the  ravages  the  disease  can  cause. 

Vaccination  is  ordinarily  a  job  for  the  veterinarian,  though  many 
veterinarians,  particularly  those  whose  territory  includes  the  more 
remote  sections  of  the  range  country,  are  suggesting  that  the  farmer 
or  rancher  do  the  job  himself.  However,  the  decision  to  vaccinate 
should  come  from  a  veterinarian  to  prevent  a  lot  of  needless 
treatment. 

Dr.  Erskine  V.  Morse,  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Research 
Institute,  Iowa  State  University,  recommends  vaccination  under 
the  following  circumstances : 

(a)  On  range  where  the  stock  are  not  crowded  and  vaccination 
protection  can  get  ahead  of  the  disease,  (b)  For  cattle  when 
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consult 

your 

veterinarian 


he  knows  best 
—whafs  best 


“Me?  I  keep  two  sets  of  dates— 
one  for  farrowing,  one  for  shots” 

It  is  good  business  to  make  vaccination  shots  automatic  when 
your  pigs  reach  the  right  stage.  Hog  cholera  is  still  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  yorir  herd— and  it  could  happen! 
It  is  also  good  business  to  have  your  veterinarian  handle  the 
vaccinating.  He  will  pick  the  right  time  and  make  sure  your 
pigs  are  in  the  right  condition. 

Through  the  last  8  years  thousands  of  veterinarians  have 
given  millions  of  swine  protection  with  Fort  Dodge  M*L^V. 
The  first-licensed  modified  live  virus  vaccine.  Used  simultan¬ 
eously  with  serum,  it  gives  immediate  protection,  establishes 
long-lasting  immunity,  is  safe.  M*L'V  is  patented.  Made  by 
the  world’s  largest  exclusive  producer  of  veterinary  products. 

Fort  Dodge  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Fort  Dodge*  Iowa 


The  original  modified  live  virus  hog  cholera  vaccine 
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_ _ _ _ _ : 


a  TRENCH  SILO 


Ends  Wood 
Splitting  Drudfiory 


the  disease  appears  in  swine  on  the  same 
farm  or  vice  versa,  (c)  For  bred  heifers 
when  separated  on  pasture  or  lots  from  the 
main  infected  herd,  (d)  In  non-infected 
herds  when  leptospirosis  is  present  on  ad¬ 
jacent  farms  with  common  surface  drain¬ 
age.  (e)  For  herds  into  which  frequent 
replacements  or  additions  are  made,  (f) 
For  stock  three  weeks  prior  to  shows,  (g) 
For  young  stock  to  be  kept  as  breeding 
animals. 

Vaccination  is  helpful  even  in  infected 
herds,  if  the  disease  is  diagnosed  promptly. 
If  losses  have  occurred  for  some  time,  say 
3  weeks  or  so,  little  benefit  can  be  expected 
as  most  of  the  cattle  will  have  been  exposed. 

Present  recommendations  for  control  of 
leptospirosis  include  the  following : 

( 1 )  Isolate  sick  animals  if  possible.  Dr. 
Herbert  Stoenner,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Laboratory,  Hamilton,  Montana,  warns, 
however,  “since  infected  animals  which 
show  no  symptoms  are  as  contagious  as  clin¬ 
ically  affected  ones,  little  benefit  is  gained 
by  isolation  or  segregation  of  clinical  cases.” 

(2)  Burn  or  bury  aborted  fetuses,  after¬ 
births,  dead  animals  and  contaminated  bed¬ 
ding  or  fodder.  While  this  is  always  good 
sanitation,  some  doubt  that  it  helps  much 
in  controlling  lepto.  Leptospirae  do  not  sur¬ 
vive  very  long  in  dead  tissue. 

(3)  Maintain  constant  warfare  on  the 
rat  and  mouse  population  and  keep  stray 
dogs  off  the  place. 

(4)  Do  not  feed  abnormal  milk  to  calves, 
swine,  poultry,  dogs  or  cats.  Milk  for  human 
consumption  should  be  pasteurized. 

(5)  Unless  drainage  from  contaminated 
corrals  flows  into  other  lots,  a  fence  may  be 
a  very  effective  barrier  against  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  Since  water  is  an  important 
means  of  transmission,  ponds,  marshes  and 
slow-moving  streams  should  be  fenced  off. 

(6)  Water  stock  from  tanks  rather  than 
from  streams  or  ponds.  Keep  the  aprons 
around  the  tanks  dry. 

(7)  Vaccination  and  other  treatment 
given  as  advised  by  a  veterinarian. 

(8)  Isolate  and  test  herd  replacements. 
If  reactors  have  been  purchased  they  can  be 
isolated  until  they  have  ceased  shedding  the 
leptospirae.  Cattle  losses  can  be  averted  by 
vaccinating  the  resident  herd  or  by  selling 
for  slaughter  the  purchased  reactors. 

Disposal  of  infected  animals  causes  stock- 
men  a  lot  of  concern.  Dr.  Stoenner  siiggests: 

“Mature  cattle  which  show  no  symptoms 
should  bear  no  stigma  because  they  react 
jxjsitively  to  a  blood  test.  After  these  ani- 


NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT!  ?  ST***' 

Takes  the  Hard  Work  out  of  Cattle  feeding— 
Prepares  Feed  to  give  as  high  as  30%  more  valuel 

The  modern  SUN-MASTR  TRENSLIGE  Loader  provides  the 
Quick,  Easy  way  to  save  time  and  labor  for  ALL  users  of 
Trench  Silos. 


Loads  feed  wagon  or  truck  in  pit  or  on  top 
of  bank.  Handles  silage  up  to  13  ft.  in 
depth.  Operates  from  P.T.O.  of  any  2-plow 
or  larger  tractor.  Does  not  tie  up  a  tractor 
or  truck.  Works  equally  well  in  good 
weather  or  bad. 

One  man  operated  from  tractor  seat. 
Equipped  with  Powr-Pak  hydraulic  system. 
Provides  easy  method  to  raise  and  lower 
digger  carriage. 

Has  extra-powerful  blower.  Proper  speed 
ratio  of  auger,  digger  and  blower  deter¬ 
mined  by  years  of  field  testing. 

Prepares  and  mixes  feed  —  eliminates 
waste.  Easy  to  transport  —  easy  and  in¬ 
expensive  to  use.  Has  many  superior 
advantages. 


refmt!  write  or  phone  today  for  illustrated 
folder  and  low  price — ^no  obligation.  As  one  owner 
put  it,  “Boy,  that’s  a  lot  of  machine  for  the  money’.’’ 


AGENTS:  Some  territories  open  for  deaier  agents 
who  have  faciiities  to  demonstrate. 


569  So.  Kansas  Avenue  •  Olathe,  Kansas  •  Phone  POplar  4-1280 

ALSO  manufacturers  of  notion's  most  complete  Line  of  tractor  operated  mowing 
and  stalk  shredding  equipment,  50  models,  12  sixes.  Write  for  Free  Catalog, 


•Hydraulic  power  splits  profits  from  waste 
wood  •  7  HP  trailer  model  •  two  speed 
e  auts  shift  •  ante  streks.  Power  "squats” 
to  receive  large  diameter  logs  without  "dead” 
lift-eighteen  ton  smooth  hydraulic  force  cuts 
right  through  knots,  26"  stroke  handles  up  to 
3^  length,  any  diameter.  Your  name  on  a  postal 
card  will  bring  literature. 

THE  WACO  AIRCRAFT  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Troy,  Ohio 
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Results  with  RED  ROSE  **Thrifty  Pig**  Progrom  of  th«  Red  Rote  Research  Center 

(IncivtM  all  food  oxcopt  taw'*  mlk) 


Nq. 

Uttar* 


rts* 

Fotrawod 


Av.  Wl. 
Mrfh 


Av.  Wl. 
2t  Day* 


Av.  Wl. 
56  Day* 


Av.  Wl. 
112  Day* 


Day*  la  Roach 
200  Lb*. 


Av.  Doily 
Gain  from  iUrIh 


Coa*wmod 
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14.t  lb*. 


401b*. 


Ill  lb*. 


165  toy* 


555  lb». 


1.10  lb*. 


116 


2.f  lb*. 


15.t  lb*. 


47  ft*. 


131  lb*. 


145  day* 


520  ft*. 


1.34  lb*. 


GUARANTEED  FEEDS 

^  S^Admast  ‘ 


Dnfribvton  from  Main*  to  Florida/ 
Ohio  to  tho  Atlantic 


To  market  sooner  on 
65  lbs,  less  feed  per  pig 

REa^RasE 

‘‘Thrifty  Pig”  Program 

Research  tests  show  you’ll  save  time  .  . .  send  your  pigs  to 
market  about  twenty  days  sooner.  Red  Rose  Thrifty  Pig 
Program  gets  them  to  market  weight  on  65  lbs.  less  feed  per 
pig  because  they  convert  more  feed  to  marketable  pork. 

Iron  injection  at  birth.  Red  Rose  Pig  Starter  Pellets,  Red 
Rose  Pig  Grower  Pellets  and  Red  Rose  Porkmaker  have 
proved  theif  ability  in  research  studies  to  give  you  more 
pork  at  less  cost.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  use  Red  Rose  Pig  &  Hog 
Supplements  and  your  own  grain.  Ask  your  dealer  about  the 
complete  Red  Rose  Thrifty  Pig  Feeding  Program.  He’ll  gladly 
supply  a  free  Red  Rose  Thrifty  Pig  feeding  chart. 


Practical  building  for  dairy  automation 

Grade  A... inside  and  out 


and  houses  offer  all  these  quality  advantages — plus  the 
easiest  painting  and  sanitation  of  any  building  material. 
Ask  for  complete  information  and  the  name  of  the  fran¬ 
chised  MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  fabricator  serv¬ 
ing  your  area.  Masonite  Corporation,  Dept.  FQ-F,  Box 
777,  Chicago  90,  Illinois. 


Here  are  Grade  A  engineering  and  construction — pack¬ 
aged  in  a  MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  factory- 
built  milking  parlor  and  house.  It’s  the  practical  way 
to  step  up  to  Grade  A  sanitation  and  bigger  labor- 
saving  profits. 

MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  means  quality  at  econ¬ 
omy  prices — includes  durable,  weather-resistant 
Masonite®  hardboard  panels  on  the  inside  and  outside, 
nailed  and  glued  to  each  framing  member;  factory- 
controlled  workmanship;  complete  insulation  and  vapor- 
sealing  in  every  wall  and  roof  section. 

There’s  a  building  to  fit  your  herd  size  and  the  kind  of 
equipment  you  like.  Gable  roofs  are  also  available. 
Only  MASONITE  PANEL  SYSTEM  milking  parlors 


R«g.  U.S.  Pot.  OH.  Motenit*  Corporotton,  Mfr.  of  hordboord  ponof  prodwctt 


mals  have  regained  their  weight  loss  and 
ceased  shedding  leptospirae,  their  value  as 
breeding  stock  or  milk  cows  is  restored. 
Presumably  these  cattle  possess  a  lifetime 
immunity  and  should  be  retained  in  the 
herd.  The  same  is  true  for  breeding  swine. 

“Cows  which  abort  and  retain  their  pla¬ 
cental  membranes  present  a  problem.  In 
some  herds,  a  third  of  such  animals  failed  to 
conceive  during  the  following  breeding  sea¬ 
son.  In  commercial  beef  operations,  weed 
out  barren  animals  after  the  breeding 
season. 

“The  production  of  dairy  cows  during  a 
lactation  following  abortion  is  frequently 
not  profitable.  Whether  such  cows  should 
be  sold  for  slaughter  depends  on  their 
breeding  value,  feed  costs  and  other  factors. 

“Cattle,  particularly  young  animals, 
which  manifest  the  typical  unthriftiness  of 
chronic  leptospirosis  usually  do  not  make 
profitable  gains  for  two  to  four  months  post¬ 
infection.  Attempts  to  finish  such  cattle  for 
slaughter  before  nature  has  restored  normal 
physiological  functions  are  met  with  little 
success  ...  To  replace  lost  protein  and 
maintain  a  normal  balance,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  these  cattle  with  a  ration  con¬ 
taining  an  adequate  protein  content.” 

Leptospirosis  is  a  mean  and  sneaky  infec¬ 
tion.  There  is  still  much  to  be  learned  about 
it.  But  it  can  be  whipped  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  anyone  to  hit  the  panic  button 
because  he  suspects  it  in  his  herds. 


The  Model  "BEEF”  .  .  . 
digging  and  loading  ensilage 
faster  and  more  economically 
than  any  other  method 
or  machine 


.  .  .  revolutionary  V- belt  drive, 

a  minimum  of  moving  parts,  and 
the  finest  construction  are  our 
only  secrets.  And  our  guarantee  is 
that  ENSILOADER  will  do  the 
job  you  purchased  it  for-to  Your 
satisfaction.  We  Build  The  BEST! 

(1500  lbs.  per  min.  in  15  ft.  silo.) 


■T  INDUSTRIES.  INC 


>  m  M  H.  L.  OSWALT,  Jr.,  Pres.  Ph.  BRidgt  6-31 
GARDEN  CITY,  KANSAS 

OSWALT  InDUSTIUK,  TnC.,'Box~  P~  274 


Cattle  annually. 


MARKET  'EM  2  TO  5  WEEKS  EARLIER  ON  OCCO'S 
COMPLETE" PROGRAM 


—  Standing  among  some  excellent  hog 
profits  “on  the  hoof”  in  the  photo  above. 


F/^E£i 


■  30- PIG  SUPPLY  OF  OCCOTON 


hog  raiser  can  be  knee  deep  ...  or  hip  deep  ...  in  “hog 
profits,”  if  he’s  done  a  go<^  sound  job  of  management 
and  feeding  in  the  months  prior  to  marketing.  You  can 
provide  adequate  facilities  and  sound  hog  management. 
But,  for  tested,  proven  feeding  results,  why  not  ask 
OCCO  man  to  tell  you  all  about  the  complete  OCCO 
“Pig  to  Payoff”  feeding  program.  He’ll  give  your  pigs  a 
fast,  safe,  scour-free  start  on  OCCO  Pig  Starter 
Pellets  (with  Dynafac)  a  week  or  two  after  farrowing. 
After  they  reach  50  lbs.  you  can  push  ’em  faster  .  .  . 
and  cheaper  .  .  .  using  your  own  grain  with  OCCO- 
Trate  “40,”  OCCO  Hog  Pellets,  OCCO-Lak  and 
famous  OCCO  Hog  Mineral.  Thousands  of  top 
hog  producers  have  switched  to  OCCO’s 
Pig  to  Payoff”  program.  It  will  pay  you  to  try 
OCCO,  too.  You’ll  see  a  Big  difference 
in  results  . . .  and  PROFITS! 


Let  OCCO  help  you  overcome  Iron  Deficiency  Anemia  in  your 

baby  pigs  and  gestating  sows  with  famous  feed  lot  tested  wL-  —  ^ 

OCCOTON.  May  be  administered  individually  or  in  the  drink-  W  I 

ing  water.  You  get  a  gallon  FREE  (enough  for  30  pigs)  whv!n  "Prrttiii  Mm"  Mintral  FEIDS  Bm  640-V  oeiwein,  iowa  ■ 

you  order  500  lbs.  of  OCCO  Pig  Starter  PeUets.  Comes  in  a  "!«  *'!  "ttoj.?".  , 

nandy  re-useable  plastic  container  .  . .  ideal  siae  for  refrigera-  PrHrim  f*iA«r.  ”  **  ^***  **  ^*****  I 

tor  use.  You  get  a  5  gallon  container  of  OCCOTON  with  each  | 

ton  order!  Mail  the  coupon  for  all  the  facts  ...  no  obligation.  ***"" . —  ^ 

I  I  tarn - (m.)  acrt>;  tapact  ••  farraw _ (M.)  laiM.  | 

.  (This  offer  expire*  October  31,  19S9) 

A  TRUSTED  NAME  AMONG  l-VvESTOCK  MEN  FOR  OVER  A7  YEARS  |  $mw  Eictlknt  Ttrrit«rit>  AvailAlt  In  Your  Area  Far  OCCO  Strvict  Men.  I 

HOME  OFFICE:  OELWEIN,  IOWA  •  3A  WAREHOUSES  IN  32  STATES^  ^  a— —  —  —  —  —  —  -i 


In  Hog  Profits 


COST  ACCOUNTING 
{Continued  from  page  50) 

Their  records  have  also  made  them  dis¬ 
tinctly  aware  of  the  relationship  between 
crop  yields  and  cost  of  production.  For  a 
number  of  years  com  yields  have  been  run¬ 
ning  70  to  95  bushels  per  acre  with  pro¬ 
duction  costs  ranging  from  69  to  85  cents 
per  bushel.  Last  year,  a  wet  season,  the 
yield  averaged  only  62/2  bushels,  jumping 
the  production  costs  to  $1  per  bushel. 

In  1954,  the  Lichtensteigers  found  that 
with  a  yield  of  36  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
their  production  cost  per  bushel  was  $1.34. 
Due  to  bad  fall  weather  in  1954,  no  wheat 
was  planted  for'1955  harvest.  In  1956  they 
averaged  22.8  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  at 
a  cost  of  $2.20  per  bushel.  “In  1957,  our 
yield  dropped  to  19.6  bushels  per  acre,” 
Dean  said,  “considerably  better  than  the 
national  average,  but  our  costs  rose  to 
$2.44  when  wheat  was  selling  for  as  low 
as  $1.90  direct  from  the  combine  here.” 

Their  oats  in  the  past  5  years  have  yielded 
from  a  low  of  37.7  bushels  to  a  high  of  75 
bushels,  with  costs  varying  from  54  cents 
to  $1.03  per  bushel.  “With  grain  produc¬ 
tion  costs  fluctuating  so  and  rising  so  close 
to  declining  market  prices,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  we  like  to  keep  a  few  other  enterprises 
going,”  said  Fred,  the  eldest  son. 

The  dairy  herd  at  Circle  L  Farm  con¬ 
sists  of  about  a  dozen  Milking  Shorthorns. 
Last  year  the  dairy  enterprise  netted  just 
over  $1,000,  with  milk  selling  for  $3.73  per 


You  Can  Solve  Crop  Curing  Problem 
with  Hartzell  Drying  Equipment 


Hay,  shelled  or  ear  corn,  small  grain,  peanuts, 
soy  beans,  tobacco  ...  it  makes  no  difference 
what  crop  you  want  to  dry,  Hartzell  has  the 
right  equipment  for  the  job. 

Rain,  wind  or  hail  damage  to  standing  crops 
.  .  .  moisture,  mold  or  insect  damage  to  stored 
crops  .  .  .  Hartzell  can  help  you  stop  them  all. 


►  ■'! 

V/ 


HartzelFs  complete  line  of  drying  equip¬ 
ment  includes  portable  dryers,  batch  drying 
bins  and  fans  for  natural  air  drying.  And  you 
can  trust  your  Hartzell  representative  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the  right  equipment,  because  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  job  calls  for,  he  can  supply  it. 

For  complete  details  on  Hartzell  drying 
equipment  which  can  increase  the  cash  value 
of  the  crops  you  sell  and  the  feed  value  of 
those  you  keep,  just  fill  out  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  below. 


I  Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Co.,  Dept.  F,  Agricultural  Division, 


Other  famous  Hartxoll  products  in- 
cludo  controllablv  and  full  foathor- 
ing  propollors  for  light  aircraft  and 
a  complolo  lino  of  industrial  venti¬ 
lating  equipment. 


Piqua,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  ( 
ers  (  )  Hartzell  supplemental  heater  ( 

drying. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  drying  the  following  crops:. 


)  Hartzell  portable  crop  dry- 
)  Hartzell  fans  for  natural  air 


Name — 
Address- 
City - 


.State. 
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Doane  Farm  Management  can  help 
you  gain  profit  from  agriculture 


It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  the 
advantages  of  Doane  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  whether  you’re  an  absentee 
owner  of  a  farm  or  ranch  ...  an 
executor  of  an  estate ...  a  corporation 
with  land  holdings ...  a  retired  farmer 
...  a  banker  with  land  responsibilities 
...  or  an  on-the-farm  owner. 

Doane,  the  oldest  and  largest  organi¬ 
zation  devoted  to  farm  management, 
appraising,  and  agricultural  research, 
offers  these  services; 

1.  Complete  management  of  op>era- 
tions  by  farm-reared,  agricultural- 
college-educated  and  Doane-tr6uned 
specialists.  Owners  are  relieved  of 
worry  and  time-consuming  details. 
This  service  has  made  money  for 
thousands  of  owners. 


2.  Consultation  services  permit  the 
owner-operator  to  benefit  from  Doane 
Farm  Managers’  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Farmers  and  farm  owners 
consult  Doane  before  making  im¬ 
portant  decisions  on  all  kinds  of 
farm  problems. 

3.  Farm  Appraising  is  used  profitably 
•  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land,  for 

evaluating  estates,  and  establishing 
the  value  of  land  to  be  taken  for 
public  use.  Appraisals  are  also  made 
of  urban  and  rural  properties  for 
tax  equalization. 

4.  Special  Management  Plans  are 

developed  for  farm  owners  for  basic 
management  programs  or  to  check 
their  own  operations.  Plans  contain 
new  methods  that  have  proven 
profitable. 


WHY  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  DOANE 


Doane  Farm  Managers  have  had  an 
outstanding  record  of  success  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons: 

1 .  Forty  years  of  successful  farm,  ranch 
and  plantation  management  gives  them 
unequalled  experience  in  their  field. 

2.  Doane’s  35  field  offices  are  staffed 


with  trained  and  experienced  farm  man¬ 
agers  and  appraisers. 

3.  Careful  selection  of  managers  and 
appraisers  gives  you  men  who  grew  up 
on  farms,  were  educated  in  agricultural 
colleges  and  are  carefully  trained 
by  Doane. 


BEHIND  DOANE  FARM  MANAGEMENT 


Three  other  major  Doane  services  sup¬ 
port  and  contribute  to  profitable  farm 
management: 

1.  A  staff  of  economists  is  continually 
studying  and  forecasting  price  trends 
of  farm  products  and  supplies  for  use 
in  the  Doane  Agricultural  Digest. 

2.  An  engineering  staff  designs  improved 
farm  and  low-cost  industrial  buildings 


which  are  marketed  through  a  network 
of  Doane  Authorized  Builders. 

3.  The  Doane  Research  Staff  conducts 
for  industry  many  types  of  agricultural 
research  including  the  field  testing  of 
farm  equipment  and  supplies. 

All  of  these  services  furnish  valuable 
facts  and  experience  that  contribute  to 
increased  net  income  for  the  owners  of 
the  farms  we  manage. 


Free  information  will  he  sent  you  on  the  Doane  Builder 
Service,  Doane  Research,  the  Doane  Agricultural  Digest^ 
or  on  any  of  the  Doane  Management  services  listed  above. 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC; 

SMS  DELMAR  BLVO.,  BOX  41,  ST.  LOUIS  S,  MO. 


hundredweight,  as  against  $4.12  a  hundred 
in  1957.  Production  per  cow  was  8180 
pounds,  an  increase  over  earlier  years. 
Home  grains  with  supplements  averaged 
$2.21  a  hundred  compared  to  $1.94  in  1957. 

Beef  cattle  on  the  farm  are  limited  to 
steers  and  some  heifers  from  the  dairy  herd 
with  about  10  to  15  head  fattened  annually 
as  long  yearlings.  The  beef  enterprise  grosses 
from  $3,000  to  $4,000  a  year. 

The  hog  enterprise  is  kept  the  most  flex¬ 
ible  of  all.  In  round  numbers,  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  in  recent  years  have  varied  like  this : 
1954,  $18,000;  1955,  $12,000;  1956,  $10,- 
000;  1957,  $16,000;  1958,  $7,000.  Karl, 
who  fattens  out  the  hogs,  has  said,  “Our 
guesses  on  the  hog  market  are  no  better 
nor  worse  than  most  farmers,  I  suppose. 
Dad  leans  a  little  stronger  toward  livestock, 
but  my  brothers  and  I  are  a  little  in  favor 
of  more  cash  grain  sales,  because  the  gov¬ 
ernment  seems  to  favor  the  cash  grain  over 
the  livestock  men.” 

From  15  to  20  sows  are  bred  to  farrow 
twice  a  year.  Multiple  farrowing,  though 
tried,  did  not  work  as  well  with  present 
facilities  and  posed  greater  sanitation  prob¬ 
lems.  The  present  sows,  themselves  crosses 
between  a  Conner  Prairie  hybrid  boar  and 
Chester  White  dams,  are  currently  being 
bred  to  a  Landrace  boar. 

This  year,  the  Lichtensteigers  have  their 
laying  pens  filled  to  capacity,  2400  birds, 
leghorn  hybrids.  About  4  cases  of  eggs  are 
collected  daily.  By  installing  a  walk-in  cool¬ 
ing  room  sev'eral  years  ago,  the  partners 
hav'e  been  able  to  secure  a  3  cents  per  dozen 
premium  on  eggs.  Though  feed  costs  per 
hundredweight  went  up  from  $3.12  in 
1957  to  $3.23  in  1958,  the  average  selling 
price  per  dozen  eggs  rose  from  35  cents  in 
1957  to  39  cents  in  19.58.  This,  along  with 
an  increase  from  1175  to  1640  hens  in  the 
same  period  brought  their  egg  profits  up 
from  $262  in  1957  to  $631  in  1958.  This 
year’s  egg  prices  have  dimmed  the  profit 
prospects  but  Paul  can  handle  hens  and 
eggs,  whereas  his  health  no  longer  permits 
him  to  do  much  heavy  field  work. 

Dean,  the  youngest  Lichtensteiger,  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  field  man  by  the  Walley  Agri¬ 
cultural  S'^rvice  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Dean’s  hours  are  flexible  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  him  to  assume  some  of  the  chores  night 
and  morning.  John  Walley,  his  employer, 
has  watched  the  Lichtensteigers  evolve 
into  “general  farmers  with  record-keeping 


RED  POLL 
CATTLE 

Truly  Duol-Piirpos*  and  o 
True  Lnon-Maot  Breed 

Select  Red  Poll  cows  produce 
profitably  in  the  dairy — produce 
good  to  choice  beef  carcasses 
from  the  calves  of  the  same 
cows:  or  use  the  extra  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  average  Red  Poll  cows 
to  produce  faster,  cheaper  gain< 
ing,  good  to  choice  milk-fat 
calves  in  your  cow-calf  program. 
Ask  for  FREE  breed  literature: 
send  $2  for  year's  subscription. 
$5  for  3  years  to  breed  magazine. 


A  twice  Nat*l  Or.  €h. 
Med  Poll  cow  with  4 
AR  records  to  344  lb. 
4P.  wnose  ’84  son  fa 
steer)  had  a  marbling 
score  of  10  (top)  and 
a  loin-eye  area  of 
1.14  4q.  In.  per  lOO 
lb.  liveweight  and 
whose  *87  son  (a  bull) 

Sained  2.8  lbs.  per 
ay  plus  70  lbs. 
birthweight.  A  top 
example  ol  Red  Polls' 
being  **Truly  Dual- 
Purpose.’*  a  real 
meat-milk  breed. 


RED  POLL  CATTLE  CLUB  O/  AMERICA 
3275-N  Holdfqe  5tr««t  Uncofn  3,  N«bi 


Acofn  3,  Nebraska 


«5x  lETZ 

35-50  HP 

CUTTING  TYPE  H  D.  GRINDER 


IN  THE  FINEST  EQUIPMENT 

•CONTINENTAL-- 

RED  SEAL  POWER 


HEM 


rontirtental  Motors 
[Jorporfffian 


their  specialty.”  In  the  opinion  of  Walley, 
“Any  little  garage  owner  or  shop  keeper 
knows  better  than  do  most  farmers  where 
he  stands  cost-wise.  The  Lichtensteigers 
do  a  better  job  of  cost  accounting  than 
we,  as  professional  managers,  do,  in  most 
cases,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting 
tenants  to  keep  the  necessary  daily  records. 

“I  believe  the  Lichtensteigers  are  right 
in  hofding  on  to  a  varied  group  of  enter¬ 
prises  as  long  as  accurate  cost  analyses  prove 
them  to  be  profitable.  It  is  impossible  for 
every  farmer  to  specialize.  Often,  there  is  no 
money  available  for  an  intensified  program. 
And,  on  most  farms  there  is  so  much  ground 
unsuited  to  cash  grain,  for  instance,  that 
a  farmer  must  turn  to  beef  cattle  or  sheep 
to  use  the  rougher  land.  I  am  tired  of  hear¬ 
ing  that  farmers  must  grow  bigger  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Bigness  isn’t  the  only  answer.” 

Walley’s  observation  leads  to  an  idea 
which  is  a  brand-new  approach  to  arriving 
at  management  decisions  in  farming.  This 
is  a  process  called  Linear  Programming.  It 
uses  complicated  calculating  or  “thinking” 
machines  now  available  to  industry  and 
science  to  reveal  to  the  farmer  where  his 
most  profitable  opportunities  lie.  With 
these  machines.  Linear  Programming  is  able 
to  explore  all  possible  farm  enterprises  and 
combinations  of  them  at  various  levels  of 
emphasis  within  the  limitations  of  the 
farm’s  land,  labor  and  capital.  From  its 
conclusions  the  operator  can  decide  be¬ 
tween  his  alternatives. 

Its  big  drawback,  of  course,  is  its  cost — 
perhaps  $3,000  for  an  average  farm.  But 
those  who  have  worked  with  it  point  out 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  cost  is  in 
the  acquisition  of  reliable  records,  the  facts 
and  figures  to  feed  into  the  machine.  For 
men  like  the  Lichtensteigers  with  detailed, 
up-to-the-minute  records  the  hardest,  most 
expensive  part  of  the  process  is  complete. 
For  them.  Linear  Programming  is  a  real 
possibility — at  a  cost  of  roughly  $200. 

To  sit  down  and  try  to  interpret  their 
figures,  balancing  one  enterprise  against 
another  while  speculating  on  possible  cost 
and  price  trends  and  capital  and  manage¬ 
ment  potential  would  take  endless  months 
of  calculating  with  paper,  pencil  and  add¬ 
ing  machine.  But  these  same  figures  can  be 
fed  into  calculators  used  in  Linear  Pro¬ 
gramming  and  the  answer  comes  forth  im¬ 
mediately.  This  may  be  the  next  step  for 
general  farmers  like  the  record-keeping 
Lichtensteigers. 


Most  Modem  Storage 
For  Farm  or  Ranch 

NICHOLS 

Model  500  —  All-Electric 


BETTER  FEEDS  for  BEEF  or 
DAIRY  CATTLE,  LAMBS  or  HOGS 

Big  capacity  grinding  ear  com,  shelled  corn 
or  small  grains,  separately  or  mixed.  Grinds 
225  bushels  of  ear  corn  per  hour  uniformly 
coarse.  ONLY  grinder  that  correctly  prepares 
aft  grades  of  feed  for  dairy  or  b^f  cattle, 
lambs  or  hogs.  Non-clogging  on  wet  feed. 
Cuts  up  shucks. 

NEW  Roury  Shielded  H.D.  PTO  Drive. 
V  belts  or  Roller  Chain.  NEW  Auger 
Elevator  with  bevel  gear  drive.  NEW  Mill 
Feeder — quickly  adjusts  to  cribs  of  different 
heights.  NEW  Blower  Fan — fills  60-ft.  silos 
with  better  prepared  ear  com  silage.  Requires 
35-50  H.P.  Midway  between  Lets  50X  and 
220X.  An  all-around  grinder.  Has  more 
cutting  action,  more  force  feed.  MORE 
UNIFORM  GRINDING. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  demonstrate 
why  your  livestock  prefer  Letz  feed  prepara¬ 
tion.  Send  for  circular. 

LETZ  MFa.  CO.,  IZ02  H«.  St.,  Crews  Rsist,  IsC. 


STORES  500  Vials,  Glass  or  Plastic 
HOLDS  at —125°  F. 

OPERATES  on  9  K.W.H.  a  Day 

SIZE  (O.D.  34"  H.  X  28"  W.  x  33"  L. 

(200  and  1200  Sizes  Available  Alto) 

ONLY  $618.75  F.O.B. 


Medina,  Ohio 


Produce  your  own  feed  from  your  own  forage 


to  the  yield  per  acre.  You  save  all  the  crop 
—  leaf  shattering  and  weather  losses  are  pre¬ 
vented  —  and  an  extra  cutting  is  usually  pos¬ 
sible.  You  can  make  hay  every  day  .  .  .  even 
when  it’s  drizzling. 

Save  valuable  protein.  Vitamin  A  and  other  health 
and  growth  factors  in  your  hay  with  the  Ardrier 
Farm  and  Ranch  Dehydrator.  Write,  wire  or  call 


.tvecords  show  that  you  can  save  up  to  80 
percent  of  protein  supplement  cost  by  feeding 
dehydrated  alfalfa  made  into  pellets. 

Using  a  Heil  dehydrator  to  dry  chopped  hay 
before  pelleting  preserves  nutrients  that  are 
often  leached  out  of  the  hay  by  wet  weather. 
Fed  to  livestock,  these  pellets  take  the  place 
of  protein  supplement.  Beef  cattle  show  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  gain  and  dairy  cows  show 
production  increases  up  to  15  percent. 

A  flash  of  hot  air  from  a  Heil  dehydrator 
preserves  alfalfa  or  other  forage ,  >  .  .  fixes 
quality  at  the  peak  of  nutritive  value  .  . 
puts  crop  in  best  condition  for  pelleting.  In 
addition,  dehydrating  adds  about  10  percent 


(Manufacturers  of  the  Arnald  Dryer) 
3000  W.  Montano  Siroof 
Milwoukto  1,  Wliconiin 


THE  HEIl  CO.,  3000  W.  Montana  St. 
Milwoukoo  1,  Wi>. 

Flooio  tond  mo  moro  information: 

□  For  forms  with  100-500  ocrot 
of  forogo  crops. 

□  For  forms  with  500- 1, 000  ocros 
of  forogo  crops. 

□  For  forms  with  1 ,000  or  moro 
ocrot  of  forogo  crops. 


RFD  or  Stroot 


keep  up! 


The  newest,  most  economical,  most  beautiful  steel 
farm  buildings  ever!  Make  your  work  easier, 
reduce  operating  costs,  help  increase  farm  efficiency 
and  build  profits.  Inland  Plan  Service  shows 
you  how  these  versatile  buildings  perform  various 
functions.  Plans  by  a  recognized  farm  expert. 


Send  for  yours  today! 


HEAVY- GAUGE  ALL- GALVANIZED 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 


Mall  to: 

INLAND  8TBBL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

D«pl.  T,  40$9  West  Bumham  Street.  Milwaukee  1 ,  WlKoniin 

□  I  am  interested  in  a  Lok-Frame  Building. 

□  Please  have  your  dealer  get  in  touch  with  me. 

Enclosed  is  $ . for  the  sets  of  plans  checked: 

□  LFP-A-Machinery  Storage  ( 13  bldgs. ) ,  25« 

□  LFP-B-Beef  Cattle  Housing  ( 12  bldgs. ) ,  25t 

□  LFP-C-Dairy  Cattle  Housing  ( 13  bldgs. ) ,  25t 

□  LFP-D-Housing  for  Hogs.  Sheep,  Poultry  ( 8  bldgs ) ,  25^ 

□  All  four  sets  of  plans,  $1.00. 

Name  ,  ,  .  — 

Route .  - - 

County  -  ....  -  .1 

Town  ■  -  .  ...  - -  State - 

Me-3 


Other  Inland  Steel  Buildings  include  LOK-RIB,  arch-type  dear-span  building  /^  \  |  |  \ 


•-  and  RIGID  FRAME,  straight-sidewall  dear-span  building 


THE  PSEUDO  CORPORATION 

{Continued  from  pa;^e  88) 

For  the  fanner  nearing  the  retirement 
age  of  65,  a  corporation  may  insure  a  con¬ 
stant  annual  salary  on  which  the  social 
security  base  will  be  established — the  cor¬ 
poration  absorbing  the  loss  during  bad 
years  so  that  his  personal  income  will  be 
maintained.  After  retirement,  he  can  still 
work  for  the  corporation  and  draw  a  salaiA’ 
up  to  $1200  a  year  without  losing  any 
monthly  benefit  checks.  He  could  also  re¬ 
ceive  dividends  from  the  corporation  with¬ 
out  affecting  his  social  security.  The  profits 
a  stockholder  in  a  pseudo-corporation  in¬ 
cludes  in  his  gross  income  at  the  end  of  the 
year  are  not  considered  self-employment 
earnings.  Confusion  on  this  point  was  re¬ 
solved  last  June  when  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  issued  Rev.  Ruling  59-221. 

Still  another  advantage  is  that  the  farmer 
can  now  share  some  of  the  benefits  he  form¬ 
erly  gave  his  workers.  Since  he  is  now  an 
employee  of  the  corporation,  he  can,  for 
instance,  set  up  for  himself  a  program  for 
retirement,  insurance  and  sick  pay  and  he 
can  also  benefit  from  liability  insurance  and 
workmen’s  compensation.  All  of  these  were 
denied  him  as  the  employer. 

The  Disadvantages 

There  are  some  disadvantages.  A  lawyer 
will  certainly  be  needed  and  his  fee  will 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  farm  and  the  diffi- 


YOUR  IDIi  LAND  CAN  PAY 
YOU  A  HANDSOME  PROFIT! 

Plant  Christmas  Trees  and  Timber  Crops 

Good  trees  pay  dividends.  Inferior  stock  costs  money.  Selected 
seed  from  go^  parent  stock  produces  good  trees.  Scientific 
methods  of  propagation  and  planting  make  more  roots.  Heavy 
roots  mean  rapid  growth.  Musser  trees  grow  and  thrive  where 
others  may  fail  to  survive. 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  at  LOW,  QUANTITY  PRICE 

500  at  1000  rate  Per  100  Per  1000 

SPECIAL  STRAIN  SCOTCH  PINE 

Very  best  Christmas  Tree  strain.  From  seed  collected  by 
our  men  from  selMted  parent  trees.  Healthy,  sturdy, 
straight  stemmed,  rich  color.  All  other  best  strains. 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  3-6"  $  5.00  $  25.00 

2-yr.  Seedlings,  4-8"  .  6.00  30.00 

4-yr,  Transplants,  8-12" .  20.00  100.00 

AUSTRIAN  PINE 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  3-6"  $  5.00  $25.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  8-12"  9.00  45.00 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  -  Fast  growing 

Seed  collected  by  our  men  from  selected  trees. 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  5-10"  $  7.00  $35.00 

3- yr.  Transplants,  6-12"  15.00  75.00 

DOUGLAS  FIR  —  Hardy 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  5-10" . $  7.00  $35.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  8-12" .  11.00  55.00 

BLUE  SPRUCE  —  Superior  stock 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  4-8"  $  9.00  $  45.00 

4- yr.  Transplants,  4-8"  18.00  90.00 


7i^%Uc 

FREE  CATALOG..^ 

and  wholeialt  price  lilt,  Aik  for  our  Famout 
Cbriilmai  Tree  Growert’  Guide. 


Many  other  Evergreen!,  Hardwood,  Ornamental  and  Shnde  Treat 
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SAVES  ^800  A  SEASON  in  labor  alone 

WITH  HIS  2  COBEY  51-BF  BUNK  FEEDER  WAGONS! 


DON'T  KNOW  WHAT 
I'D  DO  WITHOUT  MY 
COBEY  Sl-BF'S"  -Says 


^  Carl  Cook  of  Republic,  Ohio  ^ 


Tops  in 
I  Material 

I  Handling! 

j  the  Cobey  51-BF 
I  Bunk  Feeder 
I  Wagon 


“It’s  the  greatest  year-around  material 
handling  wagon  I’ve  ever  seen — noth¬ 
ing  can  compare  with  my  2  Cobey’s. 

In  silo  hliing.  I’ve  saved  2  extra  men 
— and  that  meant  $800  in  my  pocket 
— eliminated  the  3rd  wagon,  too! 
When  you  farm  460  acres,  take  care 
of  100  Holsteins,  120  ewes,  100  hogs, 
and  finish  out  20  head  of  beef,  fast 
low-cost  material  handling  is  vital — 
my  neighbor  and  I  ( just  the  two  of 
us),  have  chopped,  hauled  and  blown 
as  much  as  100  tons  of  silage  in  Yz 
day! — thanks  to  my  2  Cobey’s  and  a 

HERE  ARE  THE  EXTRAS  YOU 

•  LOWEST  COST  PER  CU.  FT.  CA¬ 
PACITY!  Beats  any  comparable 
wagon. 

•  MORE  CAPACITY— 405  cu.  ft.— level 
full. 


good  blower.  And  my  Cobey’s  haul 
and  unload  anything — ear  corn,  shelled 
corn,  even  chopped  corn  stalks,  wheat 
and  oats — and  of  course,  grass  forage 
into  my  bunk  feeders.  I’ve  tried  other 
makes  of  forage  and  bunk  feeder 
wagons — They’re  out!  Cobey  can’t  be 
matched!’’ 

You,  too,  can  have  the  same  matchless 
Cobey  features  working  for  you.  TAKE 
THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  A  POSSIBLE 
$800  SAVING.  IN  YOUR  OWN 
POCKET  by  filling  out  and  sending 
the  coupon  below. 

GET  WITH  CoSe^  51-BF'S! 

•  CHAIN-DRIVEN  CROSS  CONVEYOR 
NO  BELTS  TO  SLIP  -  WEAR  OUT! 

•  EXTRA  STRENGTH  BUILT  INTO  FAC¬ 
TORY  ASSEMBLED  UNDERSTRUCTUREI 

No  time  wasting  breakdowns  here. 


•  LIFETIME,  LASTING  ALL-STEEL  CON¬ 
STRUCTION!  Nothing  does  the  job 
like  steel. 

•  4  MAIN  CONVEYOR  CHAINS- 
PULLED  NOT  PUSHED!  Gives  posi¬ 
tive,  even  flow  of  material. 


•  FASTER  -  EASIER  CONTROLLED  UN¬ 
LOADING —  Main  conveyor  speeds 
adjustable  from  IY2  to  12  ft.  per 
minute. 

•  EASILY  CONVERTED  TO  REAR  UN¬ 
LOADING 


LOOK  AT  THIS  UNLOADING  VOLUME 

Here's  performance  that  really  pays  off  in 
time,  work,  and  money  saved.  Cross  con¬ 
veyor  is  pulled  not  pushed  and  unloads  at 
either  ground  level  or  bunk-feeder  height. 

► 


TIua  CMpM  can  »oue  you  luuahedo  ot  doCtoAo! 

- 

THE^^^^CORPORATION-Galion,  Ohio 


Yes,  send  me  foil  information  on  yoor  51-BF  Bonk  Feeder  Wogon.  (FQ-S59) 


Nomc^ _ 

Address. 


City. 


.State. 


culties  in  writing  the  article  of  incorporation  and  the  by-laws,  and 
setting  up  the  capital  accounts.  There  will  also  be  organization 
taxes,  a  federal  stamp  tax,  and  quite  likely  some  special  state  fees 
and  taxes.  All  these  are  based  on  the  value  of  the  business  or  of  the 
stcKk.  They  will  total  somewhere  between  $200  and  $500. 

Since  the  pseudo-corporation  is  a  new  thing,  a  farmer  should 
check  the  state  tax  laws  to  see  if  the  pseudo-corporation  will  be 
taxed  locally  on  the  basis  of  corporation  profits  and  dividends. 
This  could  eat  up  some  of  the  tax  savings  or  it  might  make  it 
necessary  to  keep  two  sets  of  books,  which  would  be  expensive 
and  bothersome. 

Even  where  the  advantages  of  incorporating  far  outweigh  the 
disadvantages,  there  is  still  a  question  of  size  of  operation  which 
has  a  bearing  on  whether  or  not  to  incorporate.  Robert  A.  Smith, 
farm  management  specialist  at  Cornell  University,  suggests  a 
$100,000  investment  level  as  a  rough  rule.  A  farm  capitalized  at 
more  than  that  amount  should  consider  incorporating.  With  less, 
incorporating  probably  won’t  be  adv'antageous. 

Tax  Comparisons 

Profits  of  real  corporations  are  taxed  at  a  rate  of  30  per  cent  on 
the  first  $25,000  and  52  per  cent  on  all  above  that.  These  rates 
will  be  in  force  until  July  1,  1960  when  pre-Korean  schedules  of 
25  per  cent  for  the  $25,000  and  47  per  cent  of  the  excess  will  take 
effect — unless  delayed  again  by  Congressional  action.  If  the  profits 
are  distributed  as  dividends,  each  stockholder  must  pay  personal 
income  tax  on  his  share. 

Profits  made  by  a  pseudo-corporation  will  all  be  taxed  at  the 
personal  tax  rate  of  the  stockholder,  just  as  those  of  a  partnership 
or  individual  owner  are. 

There  are  situations  in  which  the  real  corporation  will  have  the 
advantage  from  the  point  of  view  of  taxes  and  other  times  when 
the  pseudo-corporation,  partnership  or  individual  ownership  will 
have  the  best  tax  situation,  as  in  these  examples. 

Example  1 :  A  young  married  couple  with  one  child  net  $16,000 
from  their  farm,  which  is  their  only  source  of  income.  Using 
standard  deductions,  they  would  pay  about  $3,080  as  individual 
proprietors  or  as  a  pseudo-corporation.  In  a  real  corporation,  if 
their  farm  work  justified  a  total  salary  of  $16,000,  the  corporation 
would  have  no  net  profit  and  total  tax  would  remain  the  same.  If, 
however,  the  man’s  salary  was  set  as  $12,000,  personal  income  tax 
would  be  $1,992  and  the  $4,000  profit  remaining  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  would  be  taxed  at  a  rate  of  30  per  cent,  or  $1,200,  giving  a 
total  tax  bill  of  $3,192.  This  assumes  the  $4,000  corporation  profit 
would  be  reinvested  or  allowed  to  accumulate. 

Example  2:  With  a  net  income  of  $22,000,  the  same  couple 
would  have  a  personal  tax,  either  as  individuals  or  pseudo-corpora¬ 
tion,  of  $5,008.  Incorporated  they  would  pay  $1,992  tax  on  his 
salary  and  the  corporation  would  pay  $3,000  tax  on  the  $10,000 
of  undistributed  profits,  for  a  total  tax  bill  of  $4,992.  This  again 
assumes  that  the  corporation  profits  would  be  reinvested  or 
allowed  to  accumulate. 

Example  3:  With  the  same  situation  as  described  in  Example  2, 
with  a  net  profit  of  $22,000,  the  corporation  pays  $4,000  in  divi¬ 
dends  in  addition  to  the  $12,000  income  from  salary.  Personal 
taxes  for  salary  and  dividend  would  be  $3,080  ( dividend  exclusion, 
which  would  amount  to  a  saving  of  about  $156,  is  not  included) 
and  corporation  tax  would  remain  $3,000  for  a  total  tax  of  $6,080. 
Declaring  a  $4,000  dividend  would  cost  them  more  than  $1,000 
in  taxes  over  what  a  pseudo-corporation  would  have  had  to  pay. 

In  most  small,  family  corporations,  salaries  plus  bonuses  are  set 
up  to  use  as  nearly  as  possible  the  total  income  of  the  corporation, 
so  that  dividends  are  seldom  paid.  This  often  brings  a  conflict 
between  the  corporation  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which 
has  fairly  strict  requirements  that  the  salaries  paid  be  proportional 
to  the  work  of  each  employee,  particularly  where  employees  are 
also  major  stockholders  in  the  corporation.  This  is  never  a  problem 
with  the  pseudo-corporation.  Salaries  can  be  kept  at  an  adequate 
level  and  all  the  excess  profits  are  distributed  according  to  the 
invested  interest  of  each  stockholder. 

As  net  income  works  higher,  the  real  corporation  is  at  a  decided 
tax  disadvantage,  unless  the  excess  can  be  used  by  increasing 
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YOU  CAN  FARM  BETTER.  SAVE  LABOR.  MAKE  MORE 
MONEY  WHEN  YOU  USE  "VISQUEEN**  FILM  TO  DO 
THESE  JOBS 


1.  Field  silos  of  black  VISQUEEN  "6”  film  supply  the  storage  you  need 
anywhere,  anytime.  No  big  investment,  interest,  taxes,  upkeep.  2.  Save  your 
corn  in  any  weather  with  liners  of  VISQUEEN  film  that  seal  high  moisture 
corn,  sorghum  in  bins  or  storage  structures.  3.  Silo  caps  of  black  VISQUEEN 
film  prevent  spoiled  silage.  Cut  to  size,  ready  to  use.  4.  Mulching  film  saves 
labor,  keeps  moisture  in,  soil  friable;  inhibits  weeds. 


W  Tfidt  Mark 


PLASTICS  DIVISION 

VISKINO  COMPANY  Division  of 
€733  W.  65th  St.,  Chicago  38,  Illinois 


Corporation 
Dept.  FQ9 


In  Canada:  VISKING  COMPANY  DIVISION  OF  UNION  CARBIDE  CANADA 
LIMITED,  Lindsay,  Ontario. 

VISKING,  VISQUEEN  and  UNION  CARBIDE  are  registered  trademarks  of 
Union  Carbide  Corporation. 


6.  Prevent  seepage  losses  with  pond  and  irrigation  ditch  liners  of  black 
VISQUEEN  film.  6.  Row  crop  covers  bring  in  crops  well  ahead  of  normal 
season.  Improve  yield,  protect  from  frost.  7.  Storm  windows  for  poultry 
houses  let  light  in,  keep  cold  out,  prevent  drafts,  help  maintain  even  inside 
temperatures.  8.  Material  and  machinery  covers  of  black  VISQUEEN  film 
protect  against  weather  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  weighty,  bulky  materials. 


For  free,  illustrated  literature  and  results  of  farm  and  experiment  tests, 
write  now: 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  WITH  THE  SUPERIOR  QUAUTY 
OF  **VISQUEEN**  FILM -THE  POLYETHYLENE  S^S^ALLY 
FORMULATED  TO  WORK  ON  THE 


More  uniform  in  thickness.  No  thin^  weak  spots.  You  can 
use  the  most  economical  gauge.  Protects  a  little  better^  too 
—because  it  comes  in  wide  seamless  widths. 


Specially  Formulated — visqueen  film  is  agricultural 
polyethylene,  specially  formulated  for  farm  use.  Exclusive 
manufacturing  methods  insure  that  every  roll  is  uniform  in 
thickness,  strength  and  length.  Black  visqueen  film  makes 
an  airtight,  weathertight  seal  to  protect  silage  and  moist 
grains  under  all  weather  conditions. 


Farm  Proved — Universities  and  experiment  stations  first 
tested  VISQUEEN  film  to  cut  costs  and  save  labor  on  the  farm. 
Then  visqueen  film  was  proved  up  on  farms  like  yours.  More 
farmers  use  visqueen  film  than  any  other  brand. 


Be  Safe  and  Sure — Black  visqueen  film  is  inert — won’t 
react  chemically  with  silage  juices.  Stable— withstands  ultra 
violet  and  strong  summer  sun.  Stays  flexible  in  below-zero 
weather.  Won’t  puncture  easily,  and  won’t  split,  crack, 
shatter  or  run  if  it  is  punctured.  Look  for  the  trademark— 
visqueen  film— printed  every  foot  for  your  protection  and 
assurance  of  visqueen  film  quality. 
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From  Beacon  Research— for  coivs  of  high  production  capacity 


for  MORE  MILK 

GREATER  RETURN  over  feed  cost 


The  New  Improved  Beacon 

HI-SPEED  DAIRY  PROGRAM 


Stabling  time  means  a  new  feeding  season  is  here.  The 
new  improved  Beacon  Hi-Speed  Dairy  Program  provides 
scientific  feeding  schedules,  planned  according  to  the 
present  production  record  of  each  cow.  There  is  no  set 
grain-to-milk  ratio,  which  tends  to  underfeed  the  high 
producer  and  overfeed  the  low. 

This  is  truly  precision  feeding  designed  to  meet  changing 
nutrient  requirements  —  minimize  production  drop  at 
stabling  time.  It  is  designed  to  feed  out  all  of  a  cow’s 
inherited  production  capacity  for  more  milk  and  greater 
return  over  feed  cost. 

Check  The  Results 

Cows  at  the  Beacon  Dairy  Research  Farm  produced  up  to 
3,724  lbs.  more  milk  per  cow,  and  up  to  $112  extra  return 
over  feed  cost  on  the  new  program.  Comparable  roughage 
—  excellent  early-cut,  heat-dried  hay  was  fed  both  years. 

Average  figures,  corrected  to  the  mature  equivalent  basis, 
were  as  follows:  11  cows— 2  lactations  2x  305  da.  ME. 
New  Program  (1958  — average  age  6-4)  18,347  lbs. 
Old  Program  (1957  — average  age  5-3)  16,885  lbs. 

difference:  1,462  lbs. 

Average  Increase  per  cow:  1,462  lbs. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  FEEDING  GUIDES 

pmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm^ 

*  The  Beacon  Milling  Company,  Cayuga,  Now  York.  Dopt.  FQ-99  I 

.  A  divition  of  Sponcer  Ktllogg  and  Sons,  Inc.  I 

■  SEND  FREE — with  no  oUigalien;  Beacon  Hi-Spo«d  Dairy  Program  B 

2  •  GRAIN  FEEDING  TABLES  •  FRESH  COW  FEEDING  GUIDE  2 

I  •  INDIVIDUAL  RECORDS  for  11  cows  on  tost  as  described  above  ■ 

I  Nome— _ _ _ I 

1  Address  or  RFD _  I 

2  Town _ State _  2 

I  O  Check  here  if  you  wish  your  Beacon  Advisor  to  call.  I 


On  the  average,  each  cow  received  360  lbs.  more  grain  on 
the  new  hi-speed  program.  Figuring  grain  at  $4.20/cwt. 
and  milk  at  $4.40/cwt.  each  cow  on  the  new  program  re¬ 
turned  an  average  of  $49.20  more  above  feed  cost  than  the 
already  excellent  results  on  the  old  program. 

Average  extra  return  above  feed  cost  per  cow:  $49.20 

What  this  means  to  you 

Producers  with  cows  of  high  production  capacity  can 
benefit  from  the  new  improved  Beacon  Hi-Speed  Dairy 
Program  —  designed  to  more  closely  match  the  nutrient 
need  with  the  amoimt  of  grain  required  for  inherited- 
production-capacity  feeding.  It  adds  up  to  more  milk  and 
greater  return. 

Your  Beacon  Advisor  has  the  answer 

With  his  help,  the  benefits  of  Hi-Speed  Feeding  can  be 
yours.  He  can  help  evaluate  production  capacity  and 
roughage  quality  . . .  and  feed  grain  accordingly  for  more 
milk  —  greater  return  over  feed  cost.  Invite  him  to  visit 
your  farm. 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 

BEAConI^feeOS 

BEACON -THE  FEEDS  11  111  WITH  THE  "NUTRIENT  NICK" 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga.  N.  Y. 
A  division  of  Spencer  Keiiogg  and  Sons,  Inc. 
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RAPIN’  TO  GO! 


1  rotary  cutter*. 


2  haymaker^  too! 


LILLISTON'S 

NEW 

DOUBLE  DUTY 
MOW'HAWK 


Shreds  stalks,  mows  pastures,  clears 
underbrush,  tops  crops,  mulches 
stubble,  works  all  over  your  farm  all 
year  round. 


Cuts  hay  as  fast  as  your  tractor  can  go. 
Bruises  the  stems  just  enough  to  speed 
drying.  No  need  for  hay  conditioning. 


LILLISTON 


IMPLEMENTCOMPANY 

Why  wait — put  a  Double  Duty  Mow  Hawk  to  work  for  you  now!  Albany,  Georgia  •  waco,  Texas 


AND  STILL  THE  BUDGET  PRICED  KING  OF  THE  FIELD! 


salaries  or  by  expansion.  A  growing  cor¬ 
poration,  however,  that  can  reinvest  a 
major  portion  of  its  net  income  in  land, 
machinery,  or  buildings,  each  year  can 
offer  a  big  tax  saving  over  a  partnership  or 
pseudo-corporation. 

Example  4  shows  this.  A  father  and  his 
two  sons,  operating  under  a  partnership  or 
pseudo-corporation  agreement,  produce  an 
annual  net  income  averaging  about  $60,000 
a  year.  Each  man  has  one  dependent. 

Assuming  that  all  three  have  equal  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  farm  and  work  equal 
amounts  each  year,  the  net  income  will  be 
divided  evenly  three  ways.  Each  will  pay 
$4,532  on  hFs  $20,000  for  a  total  tax  of 
$13,596. 

Operating  as  a  real  corporation,  provided 
they  could  reinvest  thteir  corporate  profits, 
they  could  set  salaries  at  $12,000  each  for 
the  boys  ahd  $15,000  for  the  father  and  use 
all  the  corporation  net  income  in  expand¬ 
ing  the  operation.  The  taxes  would  be: 
$2,148  for  each  son;  $2,960  for  the  father; 
and  $6,300  corporation  tax.  The  total  in¬ 
come  tax  would  be  $13,556.  Since  the  cor¬ 
poration  profit  had  been  reinvested  rather 
than  distributed,  they  would  have  no 
double  taxation. 

Example  5  shows  how  incorporating  af¬ 
fects  an  individual  who  is  already  in  a  high 
tax  bracket  other  than  from  farming.  If  his 
average  income  from  farming  is  around 
$20,000  a  year  and  his  other  taxable  in- 
coiae  $30,000,  his  annual  tax  would  be 


A  McGInness  §ro%.  Charolalt  herd  sire. 

TESTS  PROVE  CHAROLAIS  AND 
CHARBRAY  GAIN  FASTER... 

In  Beef  Cattle  Gain  Performance  Tests  with  1 2  groups  of 
popular  beef  breeds  and  hybrid  beef  bred  cattle,  CHAROLAIS 
AND  CHARBRAY  HAD  HEAVIER  WEANING  WEIGHT  AND 
MORE  WEIGHT  PER  DAY  OF  AGE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  GROUP 
TESTED.  Farmers  and  ranchers  who  raise  and  market  hybrid 
calves  containing  Charolais  and  Charbray  are  pocketing  this 
extra  beef  profit.  You  con  cash  in  on  this  faster  way  to  make 
money  too  by  using  Charolais  and  Charbray  sires  on  your 
present  herd  and  getting  20%  more  weight  at  weaning  time. 
Contact  McGinness  Brothers  Ranch — the  Mid-West's  oldest 
and  largest  Charolais  and  Charbray  breeders.  I 

Visitors  are  always  welcome.  |  ^ 


Our  thanks  to  Taxes  Agricul* 
tural  Exparimant  Station,  Col- 
laga  Station,  Texas.  R.  D. 
lewis.  Director. 


Frozen  Charoliis  Semen  Available 
fx  Shipment  Anywhxe. 

SEND  FOR  THE 
ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE 
DESCRIBING 
McGINNESS  HERDS 


e  Member  American  Charbray  Breeders  Assn, 
e  Member  American  International  Charolais  Assn. 


Breed 

or 

Cross 

Avg. 

Weaning 

Weight 

Lbs. 

per  day 
of  age 

A 

340 

1.7 

B 

475 

2.0 

CHAROLAIS 

607 

2.3 

CHARBRAY 

502 

2.1 

E 

305 

1.7 

F 

393 

1.8 

G 

447 

2.0 

H 

438 

1.8 

1 

437 

1.8 

J 

446 

1.8 

K 

477 

2.0 

L 

458 

2.0 

McGinness  bros.  ranch 

Route  1-A,  Lothrep.  Me. 

Please  send  me  your  new  brochure  illustrating  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  cross  breeding  Charolais  with  Angus,  Here¬ 
ford,  Shorthorn  ond  other  populor  breeds. 


Address . 

City . Stole. 
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HAVERLY* 

QUALITY 

COOLING 


^  LOWER  LABOR  COSTS 


No  more  time-consuming  can  lifting  and  hauling. 
Seamless  stainless  steel  construction  makes  Haverly  the 
easiest  cooler  to  keep  absolutely  clean.  Haverly  bulk  milk 
cooling  eliminates  time-consuming  delivery  problems,  too. 

i(  NO  MORE  MILK  LOSSES 

Haverly ’s  emergency  cooling  feature  cools  milk  properly 
even  during  power  failures.  You  can’t  lose  a  tank  of  milk 
cooled  in  a  Haverly.  And  Haverly  ends  losses  due  to  milk 
sticking  to  old-fashioned  cans.  Quality  cooling  keeps 
premium  milk  in  perfect  condition.  Constant  creamline 
cooling  protects  butterfat  content  and  milk  flavor. 

ykr  LOWER  ELECTRICITY  BILLS 

Efficient  Haverly  cooling  keeps  electricity  use  to  a 
minimum  —  enables  you  to  take  advantage  of  off-peak 
rates.  Haverly  uses  electricity  only  when  new  milking 
is  added,  brings  temperature  down  to  36°  fast.  Then 
copijer  heat  exchangers  take  over,  drawing  heat  away 
from  the  tank  —  with  no  need  for  electricity.  And, 
Haverly  coolers  don’t  require  a  demand  meter. 


■  j  A%#pr  Bl  The  premium  quality  cooler 

W  Em  Li  I  for  premium  quality  milk 


JOHN  WOOD  COMPANY 

Haverly  Equipment  Division 
Royersford,  Pa. 


LENNOX 

Pni-Boy  220 


New  Grain  Dryer  at  new  low  price 

with  complete  recirculation 
at  a  constant  temperature 


•  Completeljr  recirculates  620  bushels  per  hour 
with  wet  r>ln  capacity  of  about  230  bushels 


•  Automatically  maintains  any  pre-set  dryini 
temperature  reiardless  of  outside  temperature 
chanies 


•  Uniformly  dries  full  load  of  28%  moisture  corn 
down  to  13%  moisture  content  in  approximately 
2  hours 


LENNOX 


INDUSTRIES  INC., 
Farm  Equipment  Division 

Dept.  F9-3.  Bok  1294,  Des  Moines  5.  lewo 

•  Without  obllftatlors.  pleam^  Kend  me  230" 

literature  and  Ktart  Kendins;  your  Free  Information 
Ser\’ice  (news  articles  on  crop  dr>'inK). 


The  "Ori-Boy  230" — a  more  practical 
grain  dryer  for  small  as  well  as  large 
farms.  Temperature  never  varies  over 
4°,  plus  or  minus,  anywhere  in  the 
bin.  A  downstream  fan  thoroughly 
mixes  up  to  3,000,000  Btu  of  heat 
with  up  to  16,000  cfm  of  air,  using 
PTO.  New  "Blue  Magic"  LP  gas  burner 
eliminates  fuel  waste.  Uniform  24" 
grain  columns  and  sidewalls,  with 
32%  perforated  area,  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  heated  air.  There's  no  hang 
up  of  grain.  No  wet  pockets.  Sixteen- 
gauge  skin  stressed  construction. 
Complete  safety  controls.  Send  coupon 
TODAY  for  full  details. 


about  $20,300.  If  he  incorporates  his  fann, 
draws  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  from  the 
farm,  and  leaves  the  remaining  $10,000  in 
the  corp>oration  for  reinvestment,  his  total 
tax  would  be  $14,520  pxersonal,  $3,000  cor¬ 
poration,  or  $17,520  in  all.  In  addition,  he 
will  be  protected  by  the  corporation  from 
liability  for  claims  made  against  the  farm, 
except  to  the  extent  of  his  investment  in  the 
farm  corporation. 

Pitfalls  of  Incorporation 
One  of  the  most  important  things  to  con¬ 
sider  before  forming  a  corporation  is  how 
it  can  be  dissolved.  All  the  advantages  and 
years  of  tax  savings  can  be  washed  out  if 
liquidation  is  not  planned  properly. 

This  is  most  important  with  the  pseudo¬ 
corporation  because  it  can  automatically 
revert  to  a  real  corporation  any  time  one 
of  the  seven  requirements  is  not  met. 
For  example,  any  time  a  stockholder  in  a 
pseudo-corporation  sells  stock  to  another 
person  who  will  not  sign  a  form  consenting 
to  this  tax-saving  arrangement,  the  cor¬ 
poration  immediately  becomes  a  real  cor¬ 
poration.  This  can  also  happen  whenever 
stock  is  sold  or  given  to  more  than  ten 
stockholders,  whenever  stock  is  acquired  by 
a  non-resident  alien,  or  whenever  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  annual  gross  receipts 
come  from  rent,  interest,  dividends,  etc. 

This  automatic  reversion  to  a  real  cor¬ 
poration  can  be  a  very  dangerous  factor  if 
not  prepared  for  in  advance.  For  example. 
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even  though  all  the  pseudo-corporation  profits  are  passed  directly 
to  the  stockholders  for  taxation,  this  is  often  a  paper  transaction 
only  and  the  actual  money  is  retained  in  the  company  for  later  use 
or  later  tax-free  distribution.  However,  if  the  election  to  be  a 
psuedo-corporation  should  be  ended  either  accidentally  or  inten¬ 
tionally  all  the  undistributed  tax-free  income  is  classed  as  accumu¬ 
lated  profits  in  the  real  corporation  and  is  again  taxable  when 
distributed  as  dividends. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  important  that  every  pseudo-corporation 
have  some  kind  of  stockholders’  agreement  which  prevents  sale  of 
stock  to  more  than  10  stockholders  or  to  persons  who  don’t  con¬ 
sent  to  the  election.  If  such  an  agreement  isn’t  binding  in  your 
state,  then  at  least  you  should  require  that  all  stock  be  offered  to 
the  other  existing  stockholders  before  it  can  be  sold  to  outsiders. 
\  similar  provision  should  be  included  in  a  pseudo-corporation. 
Unless  a  will  is  made  out  properly  to  comply  with  the  election 
requirements,  stock  may  be  inherited  by  non-consenting  persons 
or  by  more  than  the  maximum  number  of  stockholders,  and  the 
pseudo-corporation  will  be  terminated.  Also,  since  a  trust  cannot 
be  a  stockholder  in  a  pseudo-corporation,  wills  should  provide  for 
stock  transfer  other  than  through  a  trust. 

Capital  gains  should  also  be  considered  before  forming  either 
type  of  corporation.  In  a  real  corporation  all  gain  from  sale  of 
property  that  qualifies  as  a  capital  asset  is  taxable  as  ordinary 
income,  while  in  a  pseudo-corjjoration,  as  in  a  partnership,  only 
50  per  cent  of  the  gain  is  taxable  so  long  as  total  capital  gains  do 
not  exceed  the  year’s  net  income.  There  may  be  considerable  excess 
capital  gains  tax  if  either  type  of  corporation  is  terminated. 

The  provision  that  only  20  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  can  be  from 
rent,  interest,  etc.,  should  be  watched  closely  in  a  pseudo-corpora¬ 
tion.  When  ordinary  income  from  sale  of  crops  and  livestock  varies, 
it  may  be  hard  for  some  farmers  to  determine  in  advance  if  rent 
from  buildings,  farmland  and  machinery  will  exceed  this  limit. 
Custom  work  probably  would  not  be  counted  as  rent  because  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  says  payment  for  use  of  property  is  not 
rent  if  substantial  services  are  rendered. 

The  possibility  of  farming  losses  as  far  as  taxes  are  concerned 
should  also  be  checked  out  before  forming  a  pseudo-corporation. 
The  law  provides  that  you  can  only  pass  through  to  the  individual 
stockholders  the  amount  of  loss  equal  to  their  basis  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion — the  value  of  their  stock  plus  undistributed  tax-free  income. 
Any  loss  over  that  amount  cannot  be  used. 

Losses  in  a  pseudo-corporation  can  only  be  carried  back  by  the 
individual  stockholders  to  1958;  otherwise  they  can  be  handled 
just  as  in  any  other  corporation  or  partnership.  However,  losses 
accumulated  before  the  pseudo-corporation  was  formed  cannot  be 
carried  forward  and  used  during  the  years  you  are  operating  as  a 
pseudo-corporation,  but  can  only  be  used  if  the  pseudo-corpora¬ 
tion  is  ended  before  the  five-year  loss  carryover  period  has  expired. 

One  last  important  pitfall:  in  states  where  community  property 
laws  are  in  effect,  a  married  man  who  owns  stock  must  also  count 
his  wife  as  a  separate  stockholder.  Therefore,  only  five  families 
could  be  included  in  a  pseudo-corporation  in  those  states. 

Tax  Time 

Real  corporations  pay  income  tax  by  using  Form  1 120  which  must 
be  filed  by  the  15th  day  of  the  third  month  following  the  end  of 
the  corporation’s  tax  year.  Pseudo-corporations,  though  they  will 
not  pay  income  tax,  must  file  Form  1 120S  during  the  same  period 
other  corporations  file  their  tax  returns. 

Since  types  of  forms  and  dates  for  filing  for  payment  of  state 
income  taxes  vary  with  the  individual  state  the  corporation  should 
follow  the  advice  of  its  lawyer  or  write  directly  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Revenue  for  information  on  this  point. 

The  pseudo-corporation  is  no  tax-saving  dodge.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  some  cases  such  as  the  situation  where  a  corporation  is 
expanding  and  is  able  to  reinvest  profits,  the  real  corporation  may 
have  the  tax  advantage.  The  pseudo-corporation  does  permit  a 
farmer  to  benefit  from  the  advantages  of  incorporation  without 
the  disadvantages  of  double  taxation.  It  is  one  more  tool  to  add 
flexibility  to  farm  management. 


Test  Your  / 
Own  Soil/ 

Takes  Only 
10  Minutes 

No  Waiting 
for  Reports 


Make 

More 

Money! 


No  More 
Guesswork ! 


Up  to 
$15  on  Acre 
on  Fertilizer 


Increase  Profits  Up  to  300%  from  Every  Acre! 

Fall  is  the  best  time  to  find  out  what  your  soil  needs  to  pro¬ 
duce  bumper  crops  in  every  field!  These  simple  10-minute  tests 
tell  you  how  much  and  what  kinds  of  fertilizer  are  needed  to  re¬ 
place  what  each  crop  used  up  this  year.  You'll  know  what  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  buy  this  fall  and  winter  to  get  the  most  for  your 
money.  You’ll  get  bigger  and  better  crops  at  lower  cost — 
and  make  more  money  next  season  on  every  acre  you  farm. 

Guessing  costs  plenty — wastes  both  time  and 
money — robs  you  of  the  bigger  income  you  have  a 
right  to  expect.  Many  farmers  use  too  much  of  the 
wrong  kinds  of  fertilizer — not  enough  of  what  their  soil 
needs.  A  Pennsylvania  farmer  was  going  to  spend  $700  for  lime  but  bought  a 
Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  and  discovered  no  lime  was  needed.  He  saved  $700  and 
got  better  crops  too!  Your  Soil  Test  Kit  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over! 

Easy  as  Reading  a  Thermometer  Lifetime  Soil  Test  Kit 

No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed  Used  regularly  by  thousands 

With  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit,  even  your  county  agents,  ag  colleges, 
first  tests  will  be  accurate  and  reliable.  No 
one  else  knows  your  farm  the  way  you  do 
.  .  .  where  the  poor  spots  are.  That’s  where 
you'll  want  to  test  first,  then  the  good  acres 
alongside.  You’ll  be  amazed  bow  different 
their  needs  are,  but  you’ll  be  even  more 
amazed  at  wbat  a  difference  proper  fertiliz¬ 
ing  will  make  in  your  profits  next  year.  Even 
your  best  acres  will  show  big  improvement! 

Save  Time  Next  Spring 

Many  farmers  now  spread  part  of  their 
fertilizer  in  the  fall — there’s  more  time  now, 
the  land  is  easy  to  get  on,  and  you  avoid  bad 
weather  planting  delays  next  spring. 

Fall  Free  Trial  Offer 

You  Take  No  Risk — Use  it  10  days,  then  if  not 
delighted,  send  your  Kit  back  for  refund  and  the 
soil  tests  cost  you  nothing! 


vo-ag  schools,  progressive  farm¬ 
ers  everywhere.  Has  everything 
needed  for  hundreds  of  tests. 
Takes  only  10  minutes,  costs 
less  than  10c  a  test. 

Tells  right  amounts  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphate,  potash  for  each 
field.  Also  whether  lime  is 
needed  I  pH  I  and  how  much. 
Life-time  welded  steel  chest 
with  carrying  handle.  Easy  in¬ 
structions  show  needs  of  225 
different  crops.  Weighs  only 
12V^  lbs.,  can  be  used  out  in  the 
fields.  Big  Value,  only  $29.95. 


BETTER  CROPS 
Guarantee 


you 


We  are  so  cer¬ 
tain  you'll  get 
bigger  and  better 
crops  we'll  re¬ 
fund  the  full  pur¬ 
chase  price  of 
your  kit  any  time 
within  a  year 
don't — that's  the  daring 
Sudbury  Better  Crops  | 
Guarantee!  | 

Over  500,000  | 

Now  in  Use  ■ 

SUDBURY  ! 
Soil  Test 


ii  BfcwfccI 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY  Bm  ISR,  Siidimry.  Mass. 

Send  me  the  Sudbury  Lifetime  Soil  Test  Kit  for 
free  trial  on  your  Money-Back  Offer  and  Better 
Crops  Guarantee.  I  am  using  the  payment  plan 
checked  below: 

□  Enclosed  is  check  or  money  order  for  $29.95.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  you  will  send  prepaid,  saving  me  $1.91  to  t3.S6 

in  delivery  charges.  I  am  alsa  ta  racoiva  FREE  tha 
valuaMa  baak  aa  farm  amaagaaiant,  “0( 
aad  Its  Cara.” 

□  Send  my  Soil  Test  Kit  C.O.D.  I’ll  pay  $2n.95  and  de¬ 
livery  charges  on  arrival. 

□  Ensy-Paymcnt  Plan,  i’ll  pay  mailman  $4.95  plus 
delivery  charges,  then  send  you  4  monthly  payments 
of  $6.75  each. 


>$3.S6  . 

Etha  I 
Laaa  * 


Kils 


SUDBURY 

LABORATORY 

Bsx  HR,  Ssdksry,  Mast. 


I  Name .  | 

I  I 

I  R.D.orSl .  I 


I 


P,0 . Zone, . . .  State- 
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World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Soil  Test  Kits 


Tiirn  Yard  and  Garden  Work  Into 


WHEEL-HORSE  TRACTOR 


/ 


WheGl-HorSG 


moreS  tOVL  ... 
MORE  TiLvc... 

moreX?®^! 


— year  ’round  work  horse  | 

hooks  up  to  22  optionai  at~ 
tachments  including  popular  \ 
32"  rotary  mower,  3-gang 
reel  mower  with  5  foot  cut¬ 
ting  swath,  dump  trailer,  snow 
plow  and  all  garden  tools.  i 


e  Here’s  your  riding  mower,  snow 
plow  and  garden  tractor ...  all  in 
one  fully  geared  Wheel-Horse  fun- 
work  tractor.  Let  the  Wheel-Horse 
Suburban  Tractor  mow,  haul  or  plow 
while  you  whistle  in  the  sunshine. 
Garden  work  is  no  pain;  clearing 
snow  is  no  strain.  You’ll  have  Wheel- 
Horse  fun  getting  jobs  done  in  >^rd 
the  usual  time. 

Just  spin  that  Wheel-Horse  wheel 
and  take  the  sharpest  curve.  Geared 
like  an  auto,  Wheel-Horse  shifts  into 
three  speeds  forward,  plus  reverse. 
At  6  mph,  you  discover  its  big  tractor 
‘look’  is  more  than  skin  deep.  Tre¬ 
mendous  gear  reduction  produces 
pull-power  to  spare.  Those  tractor- 
type  rear  tires  plus  weight  of  its 


husky  steel  body  assure  top  Wheel- 
Horse  traction  on  hills  and  terraces. 

This  Wheel-Horse  led  its  field  in 
offering  all-gear  drive  and  two-wheel 
brakes.  Now,  Wheel-Horse  becomes 
the  only  yard  and  garden  tractor 
with  “Uni-Drive”,  a  multi-gear-pack 
of  proven  efficiency  with  transmis¬ 
sion,  synchronized  differential  and 
super  power  reduction  gears  in  one 
compact,  oil-sealed  unit. 

See  your  nearest  Wheel-Horse  dealer 
for  a  free  fun-test  of  the  Suburban 
Tractor.  Check  his  low  price  on  at¬ 
taching  tools  and  easy  terms.  To  get 
his  name  and  colorful,  complete  liter¬ 
ature,  drop  us  a  card  with  your  name 
and  address . . .  today! 


WHEEL-HORSE  PRODUCTS,  51463-G,  U.  S.  31,  SOUTH  BEND  17,  IND. 


RUSSIAN  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

cylinder  gasoline  engine  in  1954,  with  a  14  horsepower  output.  It 
was  changed  to  a  16  horsepower  diesel  in  1956.  In  1958  they  began 
to  produce  a  20  horsepower,  2-cylinder,  air-cooled  diesel. 

A  second  all-purpose  chassis  is  a  65  horsepower  model  with 
power  steering.  We  are  told  that  the  1959  model  has  75  horse¬ 
power.  Attachments  for  this  include  a  combine  with  hydraulic 
controls,  a  hydraulic  dump  wagon,  a  forage  harvester,  a  com  and 
a  cotton  picker,  a  castor  bean  harvester,  a  manure  spreader,  a 
cultivator,  and  a  baler.  The  model  we  saw  was  at  a  large  Machine 
Testing  Station  outside  of  Kiev.  It  is  the  Russian  answer  to  the 
Minneapolis-Moline  chassis.  The  Russians  will  manufacture 
50,000  such  combines  next  year.  It  has  a  diesel  engine  and  a  hy¬ 
draulic  lift.  The  combine  that  6ts  this  uni-purpose  chassis  can 
either  cut  direct,  or  pick  up  from  the  windrow.  Most  combines  now 
in  use  are  crawler-drawn,  and  collect  straw  in  a  huge  compartment, 
dumping  it  at  intervals.  It  is  then  collected  and  stacked. 

There  is  evidence  that  until  very  recently,  at  least,  most  of  their 
farm  equipment  developments  were  based  on  progress  here  and  in 
other  countries.  For  example,  they  showed  great  interest  in  hay 
conditioners,  but  to  our  knowledge  have  none  yet.  Another  exam¬ 
ple  was  their  interest  in  balers  and,  although  they  claimed  they  had 
2,000  balers  working  in  Russia,  we  only  saw  two  small  patches  of 
baled  hay.  However,  we  did  see  under  development  an  experi¬ 
mental  two-chamber  baler,  which  was  to  be  self-propelled.  It  was 
claimed  that  this  would  bale  hay  from  1 10  to  120  acres  a  day.  The 
inventor  of  the  two-chamber  baler,  J.  M.  Voitov,  also'designed  a 
50-foot,  seven  cutter-bar  mower.  It  was  built  around  a  DT  54. 

While  they  are  moving  forward  with  certain  adaptations  and 
innovations  of  their  own  they  continue  to  follow  what  is  being 
done  elsewhere.  During  our  trip  we  saw  several  American  farm 
tractors  and  implements  which  were  being  tested  and  studied.  For 
e.xample,  we  saw'  a  John  Deere  plow  which  was  covered  with  strain 
gauges,  and  a  new  Sheppard  Diesel  partly  dismantled. 

We  saw  several  Russian  farm  machines  which  bore  more  than  a 
close  resemblance  to  some  very  familiar  United  States  equipment. 
The  DT  54  looks  more  than  a  little  like  a  Caterpillar.  We  saw  an 
elevating  buckrake,  which  was  built  on  a  1920  vintage  Farmall 


(  uqW  make  your  own  N 

•V - CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  PELLETS  1 

with  the  NEW  CALIFORNIA 

”ROUGHAGER” 


PELLET 


MILL 


Designed  specifically  for  farms,  ranches 
and  custom  feed  plants 

This  revolutionary 
California  Pellet  Mill 
produces  top  quality  iiellets 
at  highest  capacities  with 
heavy-formula  feeds  or 
bulky,  coarse,  high-fibre 
roughage  materials  such  as 
chopped  hay  or  alfalfa. 

Offered  in  two  models: 

The  Model  AM  as  shown. 

Also,  the  Model  H,  without  mixer,  base  or  motor, 
which  is  available  for  as  little  as  $4200.  Choose 
from  the  complete  CPM  line.  W  rite  Dept.  FQ 


CPth  CALIFORNIA 

PELLCT  MILLS 


Sol«t  4  Sarvica  R*»rGB«ntotiv«t  olto 
Danvar  •  Forr  Worth  •  lot  Anffolot  •  t 
Richmond  •  Soottio 


ULIFORNIA  PELin  Mill  COMPANY 

rIGOO  Foltom  St.,  Son  Froncitco  3,  Colifornio 
1114  E.  Woboth  Avo.,  Crowfordtvillo,  Indiono 
•  01  E.  15th  Avo.,  North  Kontot  City  16,  Miitouri 

Albony  •  Sirminghom  •  Columbui  •  Cavonport 
CO  City  •  Minnoopolit  •  Oktohomo  City  .  Omoho 
Toronto  •  Winnipog 


Alto  monufocturod,  told  ond  torvicod  by  Honry  Simon  ltd.,  Stockport,  Englond. 
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“F  20”  tractor,  and  the  Byeloruss  tractor  which  is  made  at  Minsk 
bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  Farmall  “M”.  The  self- 
propelled  chassis  idea  was  begun  by  the  German  Lanz  firm.  The 
milking  machines  that  we  saw  were  similar  to  1930  to  1935  model 
De  Laval,  although  88  per  cent  of  all  the  cows  in  Russia  are  still 
milked  by  hand,  and  all  are  milked  by  women.  The  Russians  claim 
they  have  1 ,000  installations  of  milking  parlors,  although  we  ques¬ 
tion  this.  We  saw  only  2  or  3  bulk  tanks.  I  saw  very  little  barnyard 
mechanization,  apart  from  a  limited  amount  of  research  work. 

Farmers  or  mechanics  have  little  influence  on  inventions  in  farm 
mechanization.  It  is  true  that  some  of  their  ideas  might  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  it  is  mostly  handled  from  the  top  down.  Many  im¬ 
portant  ideas  for  farm  machinery  in  the  United  States  have  come 
to  engineers  through  individual  farmers,  who  often  work  out  ar¬ 
rangements  with  manufacturers  to  develop  their  ideas  and  place 
them  on  the  market.  This  type  of  system  has  very  little  opportun¬ 
ity  in  the  USSR.  This  is  a  real  problem  of  their  type  of  economy. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  Soviet  system  is  the  e.xtremely 
poor  marketing  facilities.  In  the  cities  great  lines  of  people  are 
found  everywhere  waiting  to  buy  bread,  other  foods,  or  almost  any 
article.  It  is  very  troublesome  to  buy  food  as  it  is  any  other  commod¬ 
ity  in  the  USSR.  After  waiting  in  line  you  find  what  you  want,  de¬ 
termine  the  price,  and  go  to  another  line  where  you  pay  a  cashier 
and  get  a  receipt  to  take  back  for  the  goods. 

Transportation  is  one  of  the  real  bottlenecks  in  the  development 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  of  the  roads  are  not  paved,  other  than 
the  main  roads  from  one  city  to  another.  We  were  told  that  they 
had  about  1/16  as  many  miles  of  paved  roads  as  the  United  States, 
but  I  think  this  might  be  on  the  high  side.  For  any  great  distance 
most  of  the  food,  or  other  products,  must  be  shipped  by  rail.  Lack 
of  refrigeration  and  inadequate  processing  facilities  make  seasonal 
fruits  and  foods  available  only  in  season.  This  means  each  general 
area  must  be  more  or  less  self-sufficient  except  for  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  crops,  such  as  grains,  for  bread.  This  prevents  regional  special¬ 
ties.  Much  of  the  fluid  milk  is  produced  within  25  to  40  miles  of 
cities  and  is  sold  as  fluid  milk,  but  in  the  outlying  areas  cream  is 
made  into  butter  or  cheese,  and  skim  m'lk  is  fed  to  livestock. 

We  flew  to  Siberia  on  a  commercial  airline,  then  by  special  rail¬ 
road  car  provided  by  the  regional  government  we  made  an  over¬ 
night  trip  to  the  heart  of  the  new  lands.  Two  successive  nights 
the  drivers  of  the  cars  that  took  us  to  the  railway  station  appeared 
in  the  same  cars  next  morning,  and  drove  us  around  on  that  day’s 
tour.  Apparently  they  had  driven  most  of  the  night  over  very  rough 
roads  to  arrive  in  time  to  meet  our  train  the  following  morning. 

The  new  lands  are  about  100,000,000  acres  of  virgin  land  in 
middle  Siberia  near  outer  Mongolia  which  has  been  brought  into 
cultivation  since  1954.  It  is  all  in  state  farms.  They  grow  large 
acreages  of  wheat  and  are  as  yet  using  little  fertilizer.  They  also 
grow  potatoes  and  are  trying  to  grow  com,  principally  for  silage. 
Time  and  again  we  were  stmck  by  emphasis  placed  on  crops  not 
well  adapted  to  local  conditions.  It  seemed  that  orders  had  been 
sent  out  from  Moscow  to  grow  this  or  that,  and  so  specialists  went 
to  work  to  see  what  they  could  do  in  local  conditions.  One  exam¬ 
ple  is  the  growing  of  apples  in  Siberia.  The  tree  top  is  cut  off, 
branches  are  trimmed  and  staked  to  the  ground,  and  no  part  of 
the  tree  grows  more  than  18  inches  high.  These  low-lying  trees 
are  covered  with  snow  to  help  them  survive  the  severe  winters. 

One  is  struck  by  the  wide  use  of  shelter  belts,  whether  it  be  in  the 
Ukraine  or  in  the  new  lands  of  Siberia.  Millions  and  millions  of 
trees  have  been  set  out  primarily  to  arrest  wind  erosion.  Most  of 
the  shelter  plants  are  deciduous  trees  rather  than  evergreens. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  military  threat  from  Russia.  But  more 
than  this — if  we  are  to  preserve  what  we  cherish  about  our  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life  we  must  face  their  challenge  to  our  basic  philosophy 
of  individual  initiative,  freedom  of  enterprise,  service  to  our 
fellow  man  and  faithfulness  to  God.  The  Soviet  alternative  is 
subservience  to  the  state,  and  worship  of  p>olitical  leaders. 

The  Communist  leaders  are  dedicated  to  their  cause.  They  glean 
the  world  for  ideas  and  technology  that  will  push  their  cause  for¬ 
ward.  Our  challenge  is  to  stay  out  in  front  in  ideas  and  human 
progress  and  do  it  within  the  framework  of  a  free  society. 


Name 

your  angle 


Solve  your  irrigation,  drainage,  and  flood 
control  problems  with  F-M  Propeller 
Pumps... backed  by  expert  engineering 
and  F-M  cost-cutting  quality 

Make  sure  you  get  a  pump  engineered 
to  your  capacity  and  installation  re¬ 
quirements— invest  in  Fairbanks- 
Morse  propeller  pumps  for  your  low  to 
moderate  head  jobs.  Your  Fairbanks- 
Morse  or  Pomona  Dealer  and  your 
F-M  Field  Engineer  will  work  together 
to  do  the  job  right — regardless  of  spe¬ 
cialized  requirements. 

F-M  Propeller  Pumps  feature  rotative 
speeds  permitting  direct  connection  to 
low-cost  drivers.  Capacities  to  800,000 
gal.  per  min.,  pressures  to  125  ft.,  sizes 
8  through  152  in.  Investigate  now. 


Fairbanks -Morse 


a  namm  worth  romomboring  whon  you  want  tho  BCST 


PUMPS  •  ELECTRtC  MOTORS  •  DIESEL,  DUAL  FUEL  AND  GAS  ENGINES  •  LOCOMOTIVES 
SCALES  •  COMPRESSORS  •  GENERATORS  •  MAGNETOS  •  HOME  WATER  SYSTEMS 


I  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Dept.  FQ-3A  | 

I  600  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Ill.  | 

I  Q  Send  name  and  address  of  my  nearest  F-M  Pomona  Pump  I 
I  Dealer.  I 


Name. 


Addrese. 


I  City  or  Town. 


My  source  of  water. 


THE  AUTHOR:  Dr.  Butler  it  Farm  Counselor  for  AVCO  Corporation,  and  a  member 
of  tile  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers. 
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ACCURATELY  TEST  YOUR  SOIL 

with  this  Soil  Ibst  Kit  before  you 
put  your  EZEE-FLOW  spreader  to 
work.  Available  at  your  ezee-flow 
dealer  for  Only  $1.98  with  the 
purchase  of  any  model  ezee-flow 
spreader. 


NEW  FEATURK 

RamovabI*  Agitator,  Easy- 
to*lift-out . . .  Makes  hopper 
cleaning  oven  easier. 
Available  on  Models  120D, 
1000  and  BSD  -  12  ft.,  10 
ft.  and  8  ft.  widths. 


NSW  ACCESSORY 

Hydraulic  Shutter  Control 
Automatically  opens  and 
closes  hopper  shutters  by 
oasy-to-operate  lever,  right 
from  the  tractor  seat. 

687 


ALL  izti-now  SPREADERS  ARE  .  •  e 
UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED! 

...  to  spread  any  fertilizer  in 
ANY  condition  in  any  amount 
. . .  Uniformly  and  Accurately 
. . .  without  clogging. 


Division  /pvo 

Distributing  Corporation 
Dept.  FQ-A,  3428  N.  Harlem  Ave.,  Chicago  34,  Illinois 


PUTS  MORE  y 

GROW  POWER 


IN  YOUR  SOIL! 


and. ..SAVES  TIMBI...IT  FERTILIZES 
...IT  SEEDS. ..IN  ONE  OFERATIONI 


NEW  PTO  SPEED  STANDARD 
{Continued  from  page  67) 

shaft.  Or,  it  will  transmit  the  same  horse¬ 
power  with  only  about  half  the  torque. 

The  committee  chose  the  high  speed  pio 
rather  than  the  bigger  shaft  at  the  540 
speed.  Champions  of  the  1,000  rpm  argue 
the  bigger  shaft  would  mean  bigger  and 
heavier  bearings  not  only  on  tractors,  but 
on  all  drive  assemblies.  (The  opposition 
agree,  but  say  each  bearing  would  cost  only 
a  dollar  or  two  more.  They  felt  less  con¬ 
fusion  would  result  if  the  same  speed  were 
kept.) 

At  this  point,  the  two  sides  compromised 
by  agreeing  that  the  two  standards,  540  and 
1,000,  should  exist  side  by  side.  Whatever 
I  the  merits  of  either  speed,  they  won’t  ap- 
I  proach  the  levels  of  confusion  that  will  arise 
I  from  two  standards.  More  than  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  spent  already  by  the  two 
tractor  companies  which  were  first  to  offer 
the  1,000  rpm  speed  (Ford  and  John 
Deere).  Soon  to  follow  will  be  Oliver,  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester,  and  Case.  Minneap- 
olis-Moline,  Massey-Ferguson,  and  Allis 
Chalmers  have  not  yet  said  when  (or  if) 
j  they  will  offer  the  1,000  rpm  pto. 

If  an  old  tractor  cannot  be  internally 
converted  to  a  1,000  rpm  pto,  and  a  farmer 
needs  the  high  speed  shaft,  he  is  put  to  a 
lot  of  trouble.  He  must  use  an  external 
gearbox,  which  has  several  disadvantages. 
For  this  reason  manufacturers  are  loath  to 
change  transmissions  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  old  models  obsolete. 

I 

I  Duration  of  the  Dual  Standard 


Amazing  NEW 

'"^Fowbr  Agrotiller 


Adds  years  to  your  soil,  Extra  dollars  to  your  Profits! 


Amazing  new  Afrxillcr  is  a  heavy-duty  tillage 
tool  that  boosts  fertility  and  yields,  retards  soil 
erosion,  cuts  cultivation  time,  puts  vital  nitro¬ 
gen  back  in  soil.  Self-sharpening  rotor  blades. 
Mounted  or  trailing  models.  50",  60",  70"  cut¬ 
ting  widths. 


Does  all  these  tough  jobs  welti 


if  Seed  bed 
preparation 

if  Turning  stubble 
if  Plows,  discs,  har¬ 
rows  and  mulches 
in  one  operation 


if  Weed  control 
if  Pasture  breaking 
if  Land  reclamation 

if  Turning  corn  stalks 
and  green  roughage 


Write  today  far  free  felder  on  this  amazing  Ro¬ 
tary  Tiller,  hailed  by  progressive  farmers  and 
farm  publications;  greatest  new  product  response 
in  our  35-year  history! 


Agrotiller 

Winpower  Mfg.  Co.,  Newton,  Iowa 


r  Rolls 
Kracks 
Krimps 


All-Purp^  Roller  Mills 


THE  PERFECT  WAY  TO  PROCESS 

EARCORN,  WHEAT,  OAH,  BARLEY, 

AND  OTHER  SMALL  ORAIN. 


AMERICA'S 


beet,  pracUlon  •  built 
Oroin  Roller  .  .  .  Smart  feeder*  avary- 

whera  ora  switching  to  Automatic  RollW 

Mills  to  improva  faading  rasults,  etop 

feed  watte  and  to  get  maximum  gains 

from  every  bushel  they  feed.  Automatic 
Mills  ore  ruggedly  censtructed  for  long 
tough  service.  Available  os  a  bench,  skid 
or  PTO  trailer  unit  for  form  and  com¬ 
mercial  work.  Hawn 


^  for  overhead 

^  mounting  .  .  .  over  pits, 
mixers,  tanks,  trucks.  En¬ 
gineered  for  "Push-Button 
Feed  Plant  Operation" 
for  farm  or  commercial 
use.  Equipped  with  Deep 
Grooved  All-Purpose 
Rolls.  Can't  Wear  Out  .  .  .  Self  AcUusting. 
ONLY  ONE  SET  OF  ROLLS  NEEDro  FOR 
ALL  TYPES  OF  GRAINS. 


Exclusive  .  . 


New  "Tractor-Mounted" 

Roller  —  Rts  to  Tractor 
drawbar  or  3-polnt  hitch 
-with  PTO  drive  for  all 
mokes  of  tractors.  Also 
available  in  Portable 
Trailer  Units  for  farm 
and  conMnerclal  work. 

Twelve  models  ovaljable  .  . 
from  100  to  2200  bu.  per 
Write  fer  fell  Infenwotlew  and  pr 
Dealer  hiquiriee  kiviled 
Dealers  A  Farm  Agents  Wanted 


AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT  MFG  CO 

BOX  185  PENDER  NEB 


NOWI 


The  engineers  hope  farmers  will  gradually 
adopt  the  1,000  rpm  standard,  and  it  will 
replace  the  540  speed.  Since  tractor  or  im¬ 
plement  life  can  vary  widely,  this  is  bound 
to  be  a  slow  process.  Even  if  the  540  stand¬ 
ard  were  to  become  unpopular  tomorrow, 
there  would  still  be  machines  with  this  pto 
speed  in  use  in  1970.  But  no  manufacturer 
is  going  completely  to  1,000  rpm,  and  sev¬ 
eral  companies  are  not  yet  offering  the  high 
speed  pto.  So  we  are  going  to  have  two 
standards  for  at  least  ten  years.  As  long  as 
any  major  producer  holds  off  the  1,000 
rpm,  that  will  prolong  the  change. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  major  headache 
for  every  farmer  when  he  buys  a  new  ma¬ 
chine.  Sometime  in  the  next  few  months, 
when  it  is  your  turn  to  visit  a  dealer,  you 
should  know  the  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions : 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
standards? 

The  1,000  rpm  pto  can  transmit  more 
power  through  the  same  diameter  ( 1  ^4 
inch)  shaft  with  the  same  torque.  The  new 
pto  shaft  is  one  inch  shorter,  and  has  21 
round-topped  splines  instead  of  the  six  flat- 
top  splines  of  the  540  standard.  Some  posi¬ 
tion  and  tolerance  changes  on  the  1,000 
rpm  should  make  hitching  easier  on  the 
knuckles,  and  keep  the  shaft  more  nearly 
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straight,  with  less  strain  on  the  universal 
joints.  In  addition,  the  rotating  safety  shield 
will  be  standard  on  all  1,000  rpm  pto’s. 

Which  should  I  buy — 1,000  rpm  or  540 
rpm? 

It  depends  on  your  machinery-buying 
plan.  It  is  best  to  keep  one  speed  and  one 
only  on  each  farm,  unless  you  have  two  or 
more  tractors.  If  you  are  starting  today 
with  all  new  equipment,  buy  1,000  rpm.  If 
you  have  only  one  or  two  pto-driven  tools, 
and  need  a  new  tractor,  consider  a  trade. 
First  check  with  your  dealer  to  see  if  the 
implements  can  be  converted  to  1 ,000  rpm. 
Trade  the  ones  you  can’t  change  with  the 
tractor,  replacing  the  whole  line  with  1,000 
rpm  machines.  (Some  machines  are  being 
sold  which  can  be  run  at  540  or  1,000;  for 
example.  New  Idea’s  hay  conditioner.) 

What  if  I  can’t  make  the  change  all  at 
once? 

Plan  out  your  machinery  buying  as  far 
ahead  as  possible.  Include  all  replacement 
buying.  Decide  the  best  time  to  convert  to 
1,000  rpm;  this  is  usually  when  you  are 
trading  the  most  expensive  tractor  or  im¬ 
plements.  A  farmer  with  two  tractors  has 
the  problem  partially  licked,  as  he  can  have 
one  on  each  speed  as  long  as  necessary.  Dis¬ 
cuss  it  with  your  dealer.  He  should  help 
you  plan,  and  be  ready  to  make  a  good 
offer  when  he  sees  planned  future  sales. 

If  I  have  a  choice  of  times,  when  should 
I  change? 

With  absolutely  equal  choices,  take  the 
early  date.  There  is  the  chance  the  1,000 
speed  will  not  click,  but  that  risk  is  less  than 
to  be  caught  with  540  when  everything 


FIELD 

HUSKER 

SHELLER 


Husk  and  Shell 
i  While  Tou  Pick 


.  .  .  save  time,  labor,  money 
and  storage  space 
Capacity  to  match  either  one  or 
two-row  corn  pickers  makes  the 
new  Haban  Field  Husker-Sheller  a 
sensation  in  cost-saving  corn  har¬ 
vesting  and  handling.  Hooking 
between  picker  and  wagon,  it 
husks,  shells,  cleans  and  delivers 
the  shelled  corn 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dtpt.  72  •  Racine,  Wis. 


BESLiR  Sprayer,  made  by  Besler 
Corporation,  Emeryville,  California. 
Powered  by  a  2-cylinder  Wisconsin 
air-cooled  engine.  Powerful  spray 
jets  cover  low-hanging,  as  well 
as  high  branches  for  most  effective 
insect  control. 


OR  CHAMPION  Two-Row  Potato 
Harvester,  made  by  Champion 
Corporation,  Hammond,  Indiana. 
Powered  by  Wisconsin  V-type 
4-cylinder  air-cooled  engine.  Har¬ 
vester  features  include:  minimum 
headlands  for  turning;  variable 
speed  control  for  elevators  and 
conveyors;  3  speeds  forward 
and  reverse  gear  transmission. 


OLIVER  Model  101  Baler,  made 
by  The  Oliver  Corporation, 
Chicago,  III.  Baler  is  powered  by 
Model  VG4D  Wisconsin  37-hp. 
V-bpe  4-cylinder  air-cooled  engine. 
This  3-wire  baler  is  capable  of 
handling  20  tons  of  hay  per  hour, 
enabling  farmers  to  speed  up 
haying  operations.  Bales  of  any 
length  from  20  to  50  inches 
can  be  produced. 


LET  WISCONSIN 
ENGINE  POWER 

"SWEAT  OUT" 

YOUR  HOT-WEATHER 
FIELD  JOBS  .  .  . 


Teamed  up  with  your  tractor,  or  carrying  the 
full  power  load  on  self-propelled  equipment, 
Wisconsin  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 
take  the  “sweat”  out  of  hot-weather  field  work. 
At  the  same  time,  the  built-in  Wisconsin 
power  unit  helps  to  multiply  the  productive 
capacity  of  both  men  and  machines. 

Wisconsin  Engine  high-torque  lugging  power 
will  carry  the  work  load  regardless  of  weather 
or  season,  operating  smoothly  and  eflSciently 
at  temperatures  up  to  140°  F.,  which  is  a  lot 
hotter  than  any  field  conditions  north  or 
south  of  the  equator! 

When  you  buy  new  mechanized  farm  equip¬ 
ment  ,  .  .  be  sure  the  engine  is  a  “Wisconsin” 
Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engine  —  supplied  in 
single  cylinder,  2-  and  V-type  4-cylinder 
models,  3  to  56  hp.  All  models  can  be  equipped 
with  electric  starting.  Write  for  free  engine 
bulletin  S-237. 


MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 

World’t  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty 
Air-Cooled  Engines 


NOW .  .  .  push-button  silage  handling 
with  the  NEW  PAPEC  "°-50  SILO  UNLOADER 


No  more  hand  pitching.  No  more 
climbing  into  the  silo  every  time  you 
feed.  Just  push  a  button  and  start  silage 
on  its  way  to  your  cattle. 

That’s  the  kind  of  labor-saving  per¬ 
formance  you  get  with  the  NEW  Papec 
No.  50  Silo  Unloader.  With  it  you  can 
handle  loose  or  hard-packed  grass,  sor¬ 
ghum,  and  corn  silage.  Frozen  silage  is 
no  problem  either,  since  you  can  equip 
the  auger  with  heavy-duty  ice  cutters. 

Your  PAPEC  No.  50  Silo  Unloader 
is  easily  moved;  it  has  automatic  leveling 
to  insure  even  unloading;  and  the  tractor- 
type  wheels  provide  the  positive  traction 
needed  for  smooth,  sure  operation. 

It  costs  just  pennies  a  day  to  operate. 
It’s  the  perfect  answer  to  your  feed 
handling  system  needs.  See  the  new 
PAPEC  No.  50  Silo  Unloader  at  your 
dealer  soon. 


PAPEC 

MACHINE  CO.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  IN  FEED  AND  FORAGE  EQUIPMENT 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  CROP  BLOWERS  •  HAMMER  MILLS 
ROLLER  MILLS  •  CROP  DRYERS  •  FIELD  SPRAYERS  •  ELEVATORS 
UTILITY  HARVESTERS  •  SILO  UNI.OADERS 


USE  THIS 


POWER  CHORING 
CHECK  LIST 

to  find  out  how  Jamesway  push-button  equipment 
cuts  your  chore-time  costs  and  labor 


CATTLE  FEEDING  AND  CLEAN-UP 


QUALITY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


COMPLETE 


HOG  LOT 


EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIMATIC 


ELEVATOR 


FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING^, 

Jamesway. 

A  DIVISION  nOCKWOOD  A  CO. 

Tort  Atkintofi,  Wit.  •  loncottor.  Po.  *  Let  An^olet  63,  Colif. 
FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


Check  the  red  boxet  and  moil  us  this  ad  for  more  information  on  Jamesway 
Power  Choring  equipment.  JAMES  MFC.  CO.,  FT.  ATKINSON,  WIS. 


Name 


Address  . 

Town  . Slate 


HOG  PRODUCTION  •  • 


COMPLETE 
"PORK  PACTORY" 
EQUIPMENT 


n 


new  is  1,000  rpm.  Also,  as  1,000  becomes  more  common,  the 
trade-in  value  of  a  540  machine  will  be  less.  Hence  a  1,000  rpm 
machine  bought  now  will  tend  to  keep  its  value  longer. 

Will  1,000  rpm  cost  more  than  540? 

There  should  be  very  little  difference  in  the  initial  cost  of  a 
tractor.  Implements  vary.  Some  will  cost  less. 

Does  tractor  size  make  a  difference? 

Yes.  If  you  are  buying  a  big  tractor,  if  it  is  not  1,000  rpm,  be  sure 
it  will  convert  to  1,000  rpm  internally,  without  great  cost.  When 
the  high  pto  speed  becomes  popular,  implements  are  bound  to 
appear  with  bigger  power  requirements.  You  don’t  want  to  be 
caught  with  a  tractor  that  can’t  work  the  implement  without  a 
costly  conversion.  With  a  small  tractor,  the  540  rpm  pto  will  handle 
all  the  power  the  tractor  transmits. 

Can  I  convert  my  present  tractor  from  540  to  1,000? 

Yes.  Most  tractors  can  be  converted  with  an  external  gearbox. 
This  is  not  as  good  as  an  internal  gear  change,  but  the  internal 
change  is  not  possible  on  all  model  tractors.  The  external  gearbox 
fits  over  the  540  shaft,  and  gears  speed  up  the  shaft  to  1,000  rpm. 
The  multi-spline,  high  speed  shaft  comes  out  of  the  external  gearbox 
at  the  same  level  as  the  tractor  shaft,  and  about  nine  inches  back. 

Can  I  change  1,000  rpm  back  to  540? 

Yes.  The  first  1,000  rpm  pto’s  will  be  converted  from  540 
machines.  As  the  1 ,000  rpm  speed  is  generally  accepted,  the  change 
back  to  540  will  not  be  desired,  and  then  some  unchangeable 
machines  will  no  doubt  appear.  The  internal  change  means  the 
1,000  shaft  replaces  the  540  in  the  same  bearings.  A  small  change 
to  the  hitch  is  necessary  with  the  external  gearbox,  and  may  be 
necessary  with  the  internal  change. 

What  will  internal  conversion  cost? 

Models  will  vary.  On  some  John  Deere  and  Oliver  models,  costs 
are  as  low  as  $25  for  parts.  Labor  may  double  this,  but  a  well- 
equipped  farm  workshop  could  handle  the  labor  in  simple  cases. 
Where  a  bigger  change  is  involved,  and  the  tractor  must  be  split 
at  the  flywheel  housing,  more  labor  is  involved.  Old  Ford  models 


Arps  lialff-trscks 


I 

j  *  GREATER  TRACTION 
I  *  GREATER  DRAWBAR  PULL 
I* GREATER  FLOTATION  j 
!*  GREATER  STABILITY  FOR 
YOUR  WHEEL  TRACTOR  | 


.  •  AH  4  crawler-tractor 
benefits 

for  less  than  $500 


INSTALL  OR  REMOVE  FROM  TRACTOR  IN  10  MINUTES 

Now  you  can  have  the  pulling  power  of  a 
crawler  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  with 
Arps  Half-Tracks  .  .  .  yet  you  get  more 
maneuverability  and  speed  than  a  full 
crawler!  ■  Drawbar  pull  is  increased  up  to 
488%  —  proved  in  impartial  field  tests.  ■ 
The  added  flotation  provided  by  the  long, 
wide  shoes  lets  you  work  in  inches-deep 
mud,  shifting  sand  or  deep  snow.  ■  For 
working  on  hills  and  rough,  rocky  terrain, 
half-tracks  give  yotur  tractor  ground-hug¬ 
ging  stability  to  do  a  faster  job  with  full 
safety.  ■  Send  for  more  information  now 
.  .  .  write  Dept.  FQ 


MAKES  THESE 
JOBS  EASIER: 

•  Wet  spring  or  fall  plowins 

•  Winter  logging 

•  Orchard  spraying 

•  Manure  spreading 

•  Snow  plowing 

•  Swamp  logging 

•  Grubbing 

•  Wet  season  harvesting 

•  Equipment  Hauling  in 
Winter 


TRENCHERS  •  HALF-TRACKS 

■  Jc  HIW  HOlSrtIM 

BULLDOZERS  •  UTILITY  BLADES 
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PENFIELD 


GUIDE  BARS 


CHAIN 


AND 

ACCESSORIES 


Here's  a  winning  combination  that  loggers 
are  teaming  up  with  all  over  the  country. 

PENFIELD  "WEAR  TOUGH"  guide  bars, 
the  standard  of  the  industry. 

BLUEJET  CHAIN,  the  fast  cutting, 
smooth  running  chain,  with  the  all-new 
router  design. 

Advanced  design,  careful  manufacture,  and 
the  finest  steels  are  your  assurance  that 
these  replacement  parts  are  the  best. 
You’ll  feel  the  difference! 


FILE  GUIDES 


BENCH  CHAIN 
BREAKER  and 
RIVET  SPINNER 


HAND 
CHAIN  BREAKER^"! 


CORPORATION 


SPROCKETS 


SALES  SUBSIDIARY  .  .  .  BLUEJET  CORPORATION,  HOPEDALE,  MASS. 


Fine  Products 
for 
Forestry 


PENFIELD  GUIDE  BARS  •  DYNA-LINK  SAW  CHAIN 
F-W  SAW  CHAIN  •  BEAVER  SAW  CHAIN 
BLUEJET  SAW  CHAIN  •  BLUEJET  ACCESSORIES 


cannot  be  converted,  but  the  most  con¬ 
venient  conversion  from  540  to  1,000  is 
optional  with  Ford’s  “Select-O-Speed” 
transmission.  It  takes  less  than  a  minute. 
A  lever  is  changed,  and  a  new  spline  in¬ 
serted  after  the  540  spline  is  pulled  out. 
Other  manufacturers  have  not  released  cost 
estimates,  but  they  should  not  be  expensive. 
On  implements,  conversion  varies.  Some 
may  involve  gear  or  gearbox  changes ; 
others,  like  mower  or  corn  picker,  may  only 
need  a  different  pulley  and  belt. 

Which  models  can  be  converted  in¬ 
ternally? 

Again  maufacturers  differ.  They  go 
back  to  the  following  years  on  most  models 
(for  accurate  information  see  your  dealer)  : 
Oliver,  1947;  John  Deere,  1952;  Ford,  no 
internal  change  possible.  Minneapolis-Mo- 
line.  International  Harvester,  Allis  Chalm¬ 
ers,  Case  and  Mass^-Ferguson  have  not 
yet  announced  any  models  with  1 ,000  rpm, 
so  as  yet  only  external  gearboxes  can  be 
used  with  these  makes. 

What  will  an  external  gearbox  cost? 

Perhaps  $125  to  $150.  The  better  boxes 
can  be  turned  end  for  end,  to  get  540  rpm 
from  a  1,000  pto,  as  well  as  1,000  rpm  from 
a  540  rpm  pto.  A  few  gearboxes  have  a  low 
speed  reverse  gear  incorporated.  This  can 
be  useful,  but  check  if  the  implement  is 
meant  to  reverse.  Many  worm  drives, 
chains,  belts,  and  gearboxes  will  not  run 
backwards  without  damage.  Don’t  use  a 
gearbox  which  converts  to  a  non-standard 
speed,  like  750  rpm.  Stick  to  540  or  1,000. 


HOLSTEINS 

Melvin  Wills,  owner  of  a  Holstein  herd  near 
Middletown,  Ohio  soys  of  his  Buckeye  Gross 
Incubator,  "I've  operated  it  continuously 
for  12  months  since  April  1958.  We  sold 
$1660.00  more  milk  with  the  same  number 
of  cows  than  the  year  before.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  26%  increase  in  money.  My  veter¬ 
inarian  bill  is  just  about  half  .  .  cows  are 
healthier  and  better  producers.  90%  of  my 
cows  ore  being  settled  ,on  the  first  service. 
I'll  always  feed  Buckeye  grass  every  day 
of  the  year." 


JERSEYS 

Edgar  Smoot,  large  Jersey  Breeder  in  Utah 
says,  "Since  feeding  my  cows  green  grass 
from  the  Buckeye  Grass  Incubator,  I  find 
almost  every  one  of  them  on  DHIA  Reports 
producing  more  butterfat.  Their  condition  is 
excellent.  I  can  see  a  big  difference  even 
in  the  calves  that  are  getting  green  feed. 
The  Buckeye  Grass  Incubator  is  proving  one 
of  the  best  investments  in  our  operation." 


SEND  FOR  ACTUAL  FARM  EXPERIENCE  REPORTS 


Hydroponics  Division  I 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  | 
Dopl.  F9  j 

Springfield,  Ohie  Fresno,  Colifornio  | 


Without  obligation,  send  litoroturo  to: 
Nome _ 

City - 

County  . . . .  State 
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AT  LAST!  A  TRULY  PORTABLE  PTO 


TJfA  qyon  1  q  M ‘J  q 


*  LOW  COST)  At  least  $200-$400  less  than  stationary  mixer 
of  same  capacity. 

•  6,000  LB.  CAPACITYI  Holds  1  20  bu. 

— 145  cu.  ft.  with  extension  sides  ^5=== 
and  tandem  axles. 


5  FORCE  FEED  MIXING  ROLLS! 


MIX  TO  COMMERCIAL 
STANDARDS  ON  YOUR 


Also  available  as  attachment — buy 
Model  too  auger  box  new,  odd 
mixer-blender  kit  later.  Converts 
also  to  bulk  delivery  unit  —  dis-  * 

charges  any  height  from  33  in.  to  Id’/i  ft.  Write  today  far  complete  information. 

HELIX  CORPORATION  Dept.  S-J  CROWN  POINT,  IND. 


(§)X®J 


Both  front  or  reor 
delivery— any  lime. 


NOW!  CATTLE  EAR  TAGGING 
WITH  HALF  THE  PRESSURE! 


World's  Largest 
and  Oldest 
Manufacturing 
Specialists 

producing  exclusively 

POULTRY  BANDS 
LIVESTOCK  TAGS 

and  allied  products 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

NATIONAL  BAND  &  TAG  CO.,  NEWPORT,  KY.  U.S.A. 


Peirini  cencrete  nointini  base. 


Asseaikllni  scale  la  base. 


Biild  platforai  and  pan. 


Easy  to  Install  Yaur  Own 
Commercial  Farm  Scale 

Breed  and  feed  for  the  most  profitable  conversion  .  .  .  Cull  ond  segregate  for 
better  performance  .  .  .  Market  in  groups  and  in  weight  brackets  that  bring 
Premium  Prices. 

Install  your  own  3,000  pound  commercial  farm  scale.  SURE-WEIGH  Model  500 
Live-Stock  Scale  includes  —  all  levers,  linkage,  beam,  beam  housing,  prints, 
instructions,  gauges,  and  templates  necessary  for  a  perfect  installation.  Fin¬ 
ished  scale,  installed  according  to  instructions,  meets  Government  specifications 
of  I  / 1 0th  of  1  %  accuracy. 

All  ports  carry  ten  year  written  warranty.  Scale  can  be  readily  incorporated 
into  any  existing  stock  handling  equipment. 

Semi-portable  and  fully  mobile  units  available. 

For  details  and  apecMcatfens,  write  to 

FERausON-HANKS  GORP.  2140  W.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Dept.  1 0B,  Chicago  25,  III. 


ATTENTION  DEALERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS:  A  taw  salact  tarritarlas  apaa— Writa  taday. 


What  are  the  disadvantages  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  box? 

First,  an  external  box  used  to  speed  up 
540  rpm  to  1,000  still  has  the  weak  link, 
the  540  shaft.  If  the  540  shaft  was  too  weak 
to  power  an  implement,  adding  a  gearbox 
won’t  help.  This  may  be  a  problem  with 
newer  heavy  machinery.  Secondly,  an  ex¬ 
ternal  box  can’t  be  used  on  mounted  imple¬ 
ments  without  some  adjustment.  On  some 
implements  it  will  not  fit  at  all.  The  altered 
position  of  the  shaft  affects  the  linkage. 
Some  boxes  will  not  take  side  loads  such  as 
a  pulley  to  drive  a  mower  or  saw — because 
the  bearings  are  not  heavy  enough.  A  more 
expensive  box,  with  stronger  bearings  is 
needed.  Lastly,  there  is  some  power  wasted 
in  an  external  box. 

Savings 

Will  the  1,000  rpm  save  me  anything? 

Probably  a  little  over  all.  The  main  ro¬ 
tating  components  of  pto-driven  machines 
var\'  widely  in  speed,  from  below  540  up  to 
2,700  rpm.  For  some,  like  corn  pickers, 
manure  spreaders,  hay  crushers,  side  de¬ 
livery  rakes,  the  540  speed  was  good.  An 
opposite  extreme  is  a  hammermill.  But 
probably  the  average  is  nearer  1,000  than 
540.  For  example,  with  1,000  rpm  pto, 
the  model  20  Grainovator  self-unloading 
wagon  will  cost  $60  less.  The  1,000  rpm 
will  be  useful  for  V-belt  drives,  as  a  smaller 
pulley  can  be  used.  A  V-belt  has  a  mini¬ 
mum  efficient  speed  in  feet  per  minute,  and 
the  high  speed  shaft  provides  this  with  a 
smaller  pulley  ( 14-inch  pulley  gives  2,000 
feet  per  minute.  With  540,  a  754-inch  pul¬ 
ley  gives  the  same  with  1 ,000  rpm ) . 

Are  there  any  machines  now  which  must 
have  1,000  rpm? 

Possibly  only  large  forage  harvesters, 
such  as  are  used  for  custom  work.  Most 
hammermills  and  large  irrigation  pumps 
can  use  all  the  power  you  can  give  them. 
And  the  machines  needing  1,000  rpm  will 
increase. 

Will  1,000  rpm  wear  out  faster? 

No,  on  the  contrary,  the  1,000  rpm  shaft 
is  smoother  running.  It  will  have  less  vi¬ 
bration  and  less  “whip.”  This  will  mean 
longer  life,  as  well  as  smoother  running 
implements. 

Can  I  run  a  540  implement  at  1,000  rpm 
and  get  faster  ground  travel? 

No,  no,  no.  This  is  extremely  dangerous. 


Conner  Prairie  ^armi 


BOARS  FROM 

Production  Tested  Litters 


II  Years  Continuous  Testing 


R.  R.4 


Nobiesville,  Ind. 


Mtetar 


kW//////////A^ 


MINERALS  are  EXPEN- 
SIVE.  Must  be  put  Into  the 
animals  instead  of  scattering 
them  about  on  the  ground. 
NO-WASTE  MINERAL  feed¬ 
ers  will  do  this.  They  have 
been  saving  their  cost  in  sav¬ 
ing  of  minerals  in  a  week. 
Users  say  so.  Let  us  prove  it 
to  you  on  your  own  farm. 
Single,  Double  and  cattle 
models.  Also  fine  salt  feeder, 
and  NEW  Different  CANINE 
COTTAGE  for  your  valued 
farm  Dog.  Special  Feeders 
to  order. 

Pric*  of  mineral  feeders 
is  $8.50  up. 

O.  E.  ZIMMERMAN 
Fairfax,  Minn.,  FQ,  Tala.  6-5821 


/I 
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LOWEST  COST  ALL-STEEL  FARM  BUILDING 
...  NOW  WITH  BAKED-ON  COLORS 


Tlie  implement  might  literally  fly  apart 
from  the  increased  strain.  Second,  the  life 
would  be  very'  short — bearings  and  gear« 
designed  for  one  speed  wear  fast  when  the 
speed  is  doubled.  Third,  the  machine  may 
not  work  at  all — for  example,  a  chopper 
with  pipes  designed  for  one  feed  rate  would 
block  up  if  the  rate  were  doubled,  or  a 
combine  might  put  all  the  grain  on  the 
ground.  Finally,  the  safety  factor  is  reduced. 
An  external  pulley  designed  for  540  may  be 
fatal  if  it  catches  in  clothing  at  1,000  rpm, 
and  any  balancing  of  rotating  or  reciprocat¬ 
ing  part  would  be  wasted.  On  the  other 
hand,  machines  designed  for  1,000  rpm 
should  be  safer  because  they  vibrate  less, 
and  because  smaller  shafts,  chains,  gears 
and  pulleys  can  be  guarded  easier.  And, 
most  important  of  all,  neither  a  dealer  nor 
a  farmer  should  accept  anything  less  than  a 
safe,  adequately  covered  hookup. 

Millions  of  dollars  already  have  been 
spent  in  introducing  the  new,  high  speed 
pto.  Millions  more  are  going  to  be  spent  if 
the  consumer  accepts  it. 

The  changeover  could  be  an  accursed 
nuisance  to  many  farmers,  perhaps  most  of 
all  to  those  who  bought  a  tractor  recently 
without  planning  for  1,000  rpm  pto’s.  But 
there  is  no  change  without  inconvenience — 
and  this  is  change  for  the  better. 


I  FAir/M  nrooucTs  dmskjm 

9868  Pacific  Av«.,  Franklin  Park,  III. 
Q  Sand  dalailod  litaralura. 

Sand  charts  for  drying;  Q  grain  Q  hay 


Wida  haat  ranga. 
Safa  alactric  starting 


Livestock  shelter  plus  feed  storage— Open  shed  for  shelter  and 
feeding  is  combined  uith  totally  enclosed  area  for  hay  and  grain  storage.  A  ^8'  x 
Stran-Master  like  this,  in  Stran-Satin  Color,  takes  an  initial  investment  of  only 
25%  down  on  five  year  purchase  plan. 


CROP  DRYING  FANS 


Stran-Steel  Corporation,  Dept.  FQ-3 
Detroit  29,  Michigan 

Send  the  new  Stran-Master  catalog  and  information  on  Stran-Satin 

Color.  I’m  interested  in  a  building  approximately _  ft.  x 

_ ft.  to  be  used  mainly  for _ 

Name _ _ _ ^  Student 

Address. _ _ Phone - 

City,  State _ County - - 


Doolori  Evorywhara 


STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 

Detroit  29,  Michigan  •  Division  of 


Machinery  storage  plus  repair  center— Partly  open  side  provides 
easy  access  to  spacious  storage  area.  Repair  center  and  tool  shop  is  in  enclosed 
section  at  left.  Initial  investment  of  only  25%  down  for  this  t,8'  x  64'  Stran-Master 
with  choice  of  six  colors. 


Chicago  Vaae  Axial  Fan 
moves  lAORC  AIR 
with  60%  Less  MOISC 
and  here  is  why: 


1  Aerodynamically  shaped  inlet  and  air¬ 
foil  blades  move  more  air  with  less 
turbulence. 

2  Air  vanes  straighten  and  guide  air  flow. 

3  Direct  connected  fan  and  motor  provide 
trouble-free  operation. 


Chicago  Crop  Drying  Fan  and  Warm  Air 
Heater  clamp  together  to  form  one  integral 
unit. 


e  Usa$  lau  honapowar  #  law  initial  cost 
a  Capacitios;  1 500  ta  1 2,600  cfm. 
a  Proisurat  la  6'  S.P.  •  Matching  IP 
gas-firad  hoatan  for  aach  $iia  up  to 
7 50,000  btu.  1 00%  tafaly  control. 


Mall  coapoa  hr  FREE  data 


Stran-Master,  priced  at  less  than  many  wooden  pole  bams,  now 
offers  a  choice  of  six  rich  colors  that  last  for  years  and  years: 
blue  or  bronze,  grey  or  green,  rose  or  white.  Use  them  separately 
or  in  any  combination.  The  factory-applied  colors  are  baked  on 
to  the  zinc  coated  steel  panels  in  double  layers  of  vinyl  aluminum 
to  make  distinctive  farm  buildings  that  keep  their  colorful  good 
looks  without  costly  maintenance. 


The  multi-purpose  Stran-Master  serves  any  farm  storage  or 
shelter  need  .  .  .  ideal  for  stanchion  barns  or  livestock  loose¬ 
housing.  Specialized  buildings  are  also  available  for  grain 
storage  or  for  any  hog  or  poultry  production  requirement.  Any 
size  or  design  can  be  erected  in  a  few  days  by  dealer’s  crew  or 
your  own.  Mail  coupon  or  contact  your  nearest  Stran-Steel 
dealer  for  more  information. 


Dept.  FQ-3 
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GEHL  SHREDDERS 


Gehl’s  shredders  make  razor-sharp  swinging  knives 
mincemeat  of  the  toughest  tackle  everything  from  green 
chopping,  shredding,  and  feed  to  clearing  heavy  brush, 
clean-up  jobs  on  the  farm.  Tips  of  cutting  blades  are 
This  battery  of  rugged,  reversible  for  double  life. 


CHEW  IT  UP. . . 


Veriotile,  low-cost  unit 
shreds  stalks,  clips  pas- 


cleans  up  fence  rows. 


You  don’t  have  to  hold  back  whip  saplings.  Full  5-foot 
when  you  head  trash  into  cut  takes  a  giant-sized  bite 
the  teeth  of  a  Gehl.  They’ll  that  short-cuts  any  job.  Ad- 
chew  up  everything  from  justable  shear-bars  chop  ma- 
feather-light  straw  to  buggy-  terial  short  or  long. 


LICK  THE  FIELD  CLEAN 


Gehl’s  “lift  and  cut”  action  lift  lets  you  control  cutting 
trims  right  down  to  ground  height.  Optional  front-hinged 
level  .  .  .  leaves  fields  clean  baffle  kicks  out  stones  .  .  . 
as  a  hungry  hound’s  plate,  keeps  in  the  crop  for  finer 
Hand  crank  or  hydraulic  shredding. 


m  HJ  liH  ■  ■ 

foo 

OF  SFRVICe 

_ 

The  coupon  brings  a  "gold  i 
rush"  of  high  profit  ways  to  • 
use  a  Gehl.  Mail  it  today. 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  SJ-S9-32,  West  Bend,  Wiiceniin 

Pleas,  send  me  cemplele  facts  an 

Clean-Cut  Shredder  Q  Shred-All  Culler 

^^ome  . 


Raute  . Tawn 


am  0  Student 


THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  WET  CORN 
.  (Continued  from  pa^e  87) 

relieved  by  the  breather  bag  are  handled  by  a  pressure-vacuum 
relief  valve  which  works  on  the  same  general  principle  as  the  safety 
valve  on  a  steam  boiler  or  water  heater. 

Two  manufacturers  of  galvanized  steel  and  one  of  concrete  stave 
silos  have  come  out  recently  with  structures  for  airtight  storage. 
The  interior  of  the  concrete  silo  and  the  joints  between  the  staves 
are  sealed  with  a  coating  of  epoxy  resin,  and  a  reinforced  concrete 
roof  is  used  to  make  the  structure  airtight.  On  these  structures,  pres¬ 
sures  and  vacuums  are  relieved  by  a  valve  without  a  breather  bag. 

The  newest  idea  for  keeping  airtight  storage  at  zero  pressure  and 
eliminating  all  danger  of  air  being  drawn  in  at  a  low  level  is  an 
experimental  scheme  we  have  devised  here  at  Purdue.  A  tube  or 
pipe  is  run  from  the  top  of  the  silo  to  an  empty  55-gallon  drum; 
another  tube  leads  from  this  drum  to  a  second  one;  the  second 
drum  is  connected  in  like  manner  to  a  third,  and  so  on  for  a  series 
of  about  6  drums,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  grain  storage. 
When  the  carbon  dioxide  at  the  top  of  the  storage  space  expands, 
it  descends  the  tube  into  the  first  drum,  pushing  the  air  out  into 
the  next  drum,  from  the  first  drum  the  gas  pushes  into  the  second 
and  so  on,  progressing  as  long  as  the  pressure  behind  it  is  main¬ 
tained.  When  the  gas  in  the  storage  space  contracts,  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  rather  than  air  is  drawn  up  the  tube  from  the  drums.  In  this 
way  no  air  is  ever  introduced  into  the  silo  while  the  grain  is  in  stor¬ 
age,  as  long  as  the  breathing  of  the  silo  does  not  exceed  the  capacity 
of  the  barrels.  The  pressure  in  the  structure  remains  at  zero,  even 
if  the  capacity  of  the  breathing  chambers  is  exceeded,  at  which 
point  air  is  introduced  into  the  structure  but  only  at  the  top. 

Getting  high  moisture  corn  into  the  airtight  silos  poses  no  special 
problems,  with  one  exception.  If  shelled  corn  is  put  in  with  a 
blower  the  blower  should  be  run  as  slowly  as  possible.  If  the  blower 
is  run  too  fast  the  kernels  will  be  cracked.  This  cracked  com  will 
not  spoil  as  readily  as  the  whole  kernels  while  it  is  in  the  silo,  but  it 
will  spoil  quicker  than  the  whole  kernels  when  put  in  self-feeders. 
Cracked  corn  will  also  bridge  badly  over  unloading  augers  that  are 
commonly  used  in  airtight  storage. 

One  enthusiastic  feeder  of  high  moisture  corn  almost  deserted 
the  ranks  after  his  first  experience.  “If  you  want  to  see  a  mess,”  he 
says,  “combine  a  field  of  30  per  cent  moisture  com  and  put  it  in 
the  silo  with  the  blower  revved  up  to  top  speed.  We  did  it  but  we’ll 
never  do  it  again.” 

This  farmer  now  uses  a  vertical  bucket  elevator  to  fill  his  two 
airtight  silos  with  shelled  corn,  and  waits  till  the  crop  is  well  below 
the  30  per  cent  moisture  mark.  The  silos  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  elevator  installed  permanently  between  them.  A  pipe  on  a 
swivel  at  the  top  of  the  elevator  permits  the  operator  to  direct  the 
grain  to  either  tower.  The  initial  cost  of  a  bucket  elevator  is  high 
but  its  power  requirements  are  low.  A  one  or  two  horsepower  elec¬ 
tric  motor  can  easily  handle  one,  particularly  if  a  large  enough 
dump  pit  is  built  so  the  elevator  can  fill  the  silo  at  a  leisurely  pace 
while  the  wagon  returns  to  the  field. 

And,  of  course,  that  workhouse  of  dozens  of  jobs,  the  chain  ele¬ 
vator,  can  also  be  used  for  moving  corn  from  wagons  to  silo. 

The  best  angle  of  elevation  for  an  all-purpose  elevator  handling 
silage  is  about  45  degrees.  At  that  elevation  delivery  height  is  7/10 
the  elevator  length.  Extra  length  must  usually  be  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  since  the  ground  usually  slopes  away  from  the  base  of  the  silo 
and  the  elevator  should  extend  well  over  the  edge  of  the  silo. 

The  problem  of  getting  ear  com,  or  shelled  corn  into  the  larger 
diameter  silos  with  top  center  opening  has  been  solved  by  using 
slower  speed  blowers  (which  can  be  run  as  slow  as  1370  rpm)  with 
a  fan  of  larger  diameter  (24  inches)  and  by  using  22J/2  degree 
elbows  in  the  pipe  to  produce  a  slow,  gentle  curve  for  the  material 
as  it  is  blown  into  the  silo. 

For  getting  the  com  out,  the  airtight  silo  must  be  equipped  with 
some  form  of  mechanical  unloader  which  can  be  sealed  when  it  is 
not  in  use.  The  chain  type  unloading  conveyor  with  which  the 
glass-lined  silos  are  equipped  works  as  well  with  either  ground  ear 
corn  or  shelled  corn  as  it  does  with  forage  silage.  Auger  unloaders 
may  also  be  installed. 

The  auger  unloader  can  be  used  only  on  shelled  corn.  Other 
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Cut  Spoilage  •  ••  Boost  Profits 


•  No  weather  losses  •  Time  and  labor  savings  •  More  meat  and  milk  per  acre 


Ni(h-Moisture  Silmr  Shitid  Buckeye 
&ain  Bins  Bulk  Feed  Grain  Bins 
Storaie  Bins 


Siiver  SKield  Silver  SMeld 
Silo-Type  Silo-Type 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  I 


CLAYTON  A  LAMSCRT  MANUPACTURING  COMPANY 
1723  Dixie  Highway  — Louisville,  Kentucky 

Yes,  send  me  full  information,  without  obligation,  on  how  C&l  storage 
units  (checked  below)  con  help  me  boost  form  income. 


POST  OFFICE 


With  a  Clayton  &  Lambert  High-Moisture  Grain 
Bin  you  pick  earlier  and  cut  field  losses.  No 
longer  gamble  with  bad  weather,  frost,  wind 
damage— pick  when  you  are  assured  of  better  re¬ 
covery  and  more  dollars.  Shell  into  sealed  storage 
and  eliminate  costly  hours  of  labor.  High-Mois- 
ture  Grain  Bin  method  guarantees  more  animal 
gains  with  less  cost  per  pound  feed— more  profit. 
This  oxygen-free  principle  eliminates  heating  and 


destructive  mold.  Get  protection  of  oxygen-free 
storage— share  in  these  obtainable  profits. 

Grain  Conditioning  systems  are  profit  makers, 
too.  Forced  conditioned  air  drying  for  high  mois¬ 
ture  grain.  Bins  are  designed  with  exclusive  C&L 
perforated  floor  and  blowers  that  allow  the  grain 
to  dry  automatically,  continuously  and  uniformly. 
Ask  the  CAL  dealer  in  your  area  for  the  newly  re¬ 
vised  “Grain  Marketing  Digest.” 


‘0  Clayton  &  Lambert 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

America's  Most  Complete  Line  of  harm  Storage  Equipment 


n  c&l  Groin  Conditionin9  Systoms 

Q  Silvor  Shiold  Silo 

(~~|  Silvor  Shiold  Groin  Bin 


Q  Buckoyo  Bins  and  Cribs 
Q  High-Moisturo  Groin  Bin 
n  Silvor  Shiold  Silo-Typo  Cribs 


ROUTE 


Bought  by  more  farmers 
every  year  than  all  other 
makes  combined! 


SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 


APPLYING  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 


•  Aluminized-Steel  Tank  and  Boom 

•  Hahn  All- Angle  Boom  • —  100%  Coverage 

*  More  "Killpower"  for  All  Pes/  and  Weed  Control 

*  Available  in  4  New  Models:  SUPER  "K”;  SUPER; 
STANDARD  “K";  STANDARD  "W" 

j  Mail  coupon  for  new  guide 

fTTTTFHMm  foday's  most  complete 

quality  sprayers, 
engineered  and  built  by 
spraying  specialists! 

HAHN,  INC.  Dept.  Q-39,  Evansville  12,  Ind. 

Send  me  new,  complete  Hahn  Sprayers  Buying  Guide: 


silage  materials  and  ground  ear  corn  tend 
to  bridge. 

Shelled  corn  does  not  bridge  seriously  if 
it  was  not  cracked  badly  during  loading  into 
the  silo  or  if  it  is  not  above  30  per  cent 
moisture  content.  A  half  load  or  so  of  dry 
grain  placed  over  the  auger  before  filling 
the  silo  with  the  high  moisture  material  will 
help  start  the  flow  of  the  corn  on  the  initial 
unloading.  Removing  a  few  bushels  every 
week  or  two  during  the  storage  period  will 
also  prevent  the  building  up  of  bridges. 

The  new  galvanized  steel  and  the  con¬ 
crete  silos  are  provided  with  two  or  more 
horizontal  auger  tubes  imbedded  in  their 
floors.  Each  of  these  tubes  has  three  or 
more  openings  along  its  length,  any  one  of 
which  can  supply  corn  to  the  auger.  If  one 
bridges,  it  is  likely  that  another  will  supply 
corn.  The  outlet  of  the  auger  is  fitted  with 
a  cap  so  it  can  be  sealed  airtight. 

And  here  must  be  included  a  most  im¬ 
portant  word  of  warning.  DO  NOT  EN¬ 
TER  THESE  AIRTIGHT  SILOS.  If  you 
must  go  in  for  any  reason  wear  a  gas  mask 
with  a  hose  connected  with  oxygen  or  the 
outside  air.  Always  have  a  companion  at 
hand  outside  the  silo.  And  wear  a  safety 
belt  strong  enough  that  your  companion 
could  pull  you  out  with  it.  To  clean  out 
the  last  bit  of  corn  the  unloaders  cannot 
remove,  one  manhole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
silo  and  another  at  the  top  can  be  opened 
to  aerate  for  several  hours  before  entering. 

THE  AUTHORS:  Dr.  Gerald  W.  Isaacs  is  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  agricultural  engineering  at  Purdue  University. 
Ira  J.  Ross  is  an  instructor  in  agricultural  engineering  at 
Purdue  and  Dr.  Isaacs’  co-worker. 


The  most  effective  way  of  handling  green  feed,  silage,  and 
supplements.  A  PTO  powered  front  end  unloader  with  all 
steel  construction.  The  "Expansion  Chamber"  feature  is 
an  area  that  is  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  box  which  allows 
the  compressed  green  feed  to  expand  so  that  it  is  easily 
unloaded.  The  detachable  elevator  operates  in  a  90  degree 
arc.  Model  12  and  Model  15. 


MANURE  SPREADER 


KNIGHT  MANURE  SPREADERS-PTO  driven,  all  steel 
spreaders  feature  low  silhouette  and  heavy  duty  con¬ 
struction.  Upper  beater  available.  Model  66  is  110  bus. 
cap;  Model  88,  135  bus.  cap;  Model  130  (truck  mounted), 
225  bus.  cap. 
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”No  More  Up  and  Down 
that  Ladder  for  Me!” 


SAYS  ARTHUR  J.  WORKMAN 
MIIIEDGEVH.IE,  ILLINOIS 


"I  stepped  up  efficiency 
:  with  a  new  RIIED  one-story  ; 
straight  sidewall  building.”  y** 


“My  new  Rilco  building  is  sav¬ 
ing  me  a  lot  of  time  and  plain 
hard  work,”  says  Mr.  Arthur 
Workman.  “I’m  convinced  this 
type  of  one-story,  post-free  struc¬ 
ture  is  the  only  way  to  build.” 

With  Rilco  construction,  you 
get  extra  usable  space  and  com¬ 
plete  flexibility  for  mechanized 
materials  handling  which  is  so  NOW  AVAILABLE  IN 

important  to  eflScient,  low-cost 

production  these  days.  New  straight  sidewall  designs  offer  fast 
and  easy  construction  with  factory-made  frames  to  keep  building 
costs  low. 


Rilco  construction  offered  Mr.  James  more  of  the  features  he  was 
looking  for — fast  construction,  good  looks  and  plenty  of  usable 
space.  Rilco  straight  sidewall  buildings  are  constructed  of  pre¬ 
shaped  frames  made  from  kiln-dried  Douglas  Fir  and  permanently 
bonded  with  waterproof  glue.  Frames  form  a  single  strong  unit 
from  foundation  to  roof  ridge.  Wide  spacing  of  frames  permits 
large  door  openings  on  each  side.  You  gain  efficiency  .  .  .  save 
building  costs  with  Rilco.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


RIUD 

GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

W-608  First  Notional  Bonk  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  information  on  the  following 
farm  buildings: 


□  Plan  for  new  straight 
wall  building 

□  Machine  Sheds 

Name _ 


□  One  and  Two-Story  Barns 

□  If  student,  check  for 
additional  material. 


Address- 
Town _ 


-State 


ONE  FARM  VERTICAL  INTEGRATION 

[Continued  from  page  79) 

grated  from  the  first.  Volume  and  quality  have  been  added  in  36 
years,  but  the  formula  is  the  same — hard  work  and  attention  to 
detail.  Walter  Rawl  and  his  wife  were  able  to  handle  the  produce 
from  the  60  acres  without  much  trouble,  but  as  fields  were  added, 
peach  orchards  planted,  and  crops  diversified,  responsible  help  was 
added.  The  Rawls  provided  the  responsible  help  in  seven  children. 
The  Rawl  family  is  often  called  the  “workingest  family  in  South 
Carolina.” 

One  son  has  charge  of  all  machinery;  another  is  the  “pitcher” 
who  assists  his  father  in  management;  one  of  his  daughters  keeps 
the  books,  another  has  charge  of  the  packing  plant.  Even  the 
youngest,  Joyce,  twelve,  runs  a  roadside  stand  which  does  a  boom¬ 
ing  business.  Mrs.  Rawl  has  charge  of  the  field  crews  which  pick 
the  peaches  and  gather  the  vegetables  and  pack  the  plants. 

With  his  integrated  family  Walter  Rawl  is  able  to  place  each 
division  of  management  in  responsible  hands.  This,  he  says,  is  the 
secret  of  success  in  a  large  integrated  operation.  “One  man  could 
not  possibly  keep  all  the  details  in  his  own  head,”  he  says.  “I  have 
over-all  management,  but  I  couldn’t  operate  without  my  family. 
A  man  good  enough  to  supervise  a  division  of  an  operation  of  this 
kind  has  a  farm  or  business  of  his  own.  I  couldn’t  hire  him.” 

Rawl  not  only  has  integrated  his  farm,  but  his  credit  and  mar¬ 
keting  as  well.  He  was  a  partner  in  organizing  the  Lexington  bank, 
which  gets  most  of  his  loans.  “Sound  credit  is  necessary  for  an  op¬ 
eration  of  this  kind,”  he  says.  “I  started  with  a  loan  and  when  I 
was  buying  land  and  expanding  I  borrowed  a  lot  of  money — 
nothing  big  at  any  time,  but  I  always  owed  money.  Between  crops, 
or  when  I  am  buying  supplies  for  the  cannery,  I  use  considerable 
loan  money  now.” 

Rawl’s  farm  is  literally  integrated  from  the  seed  to  the  house¬ 
wife’s  table.  He  raises  all  his  collard  seed  and  millions  of  sweet 
potato,  tomato  and  collard  plants,  selling  wholesale  what  he  does 
not  use.  He  has  two  acres  in  hotbeds.  The  vegetables  and  peaches, 
both  canned  and  fresh,  are  packed  and  shipped  to  jobbers  by  truck. 
He  has  two  retail  outlets,  a  roadside  stand  and  a  large  store  area 
in  the  Columbia  market,  as  well  as  retail  stores  which  buy  direct. 

Rawl  has  found  a  way  around  about  every  problem  that  plagues 
the  American  farmer.  Surpluses  are  unheard  of  in  his  operation. 
He  sells  fresh  everything  he  grows  as  long  as  the  market  offers  a 
profitable  price.  The  moment  the  market  weakens,  he  pushes  the 
button  on  his  canning  plant.  To  keep  his  plant  going  and  to  help 
out  neighbors,  he  contracts  for  about  100  acres  of  tomatoes  each 
year,  buys  other  direct.  He  does  a  big  business  in  cooling  peaches, 
charging  12  cents  per  half  bushel  for  cooling  and  loading. 

Since  1948,  when  Rawl  put  in  irrigation,  drouth  has  been  no 
problem.  “Irrigation,”  he  says,  “has  added  a  quarter-inch  to  our 
peaches,  which  means  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  production  and  a 
dollar  a  bushel  more  for  higher  grade  on  the  market.” 

Frost,  too,  has  been  tamed.  By  offering  to  haul  them  away,  he  has 
built  up  a  stack  of  old  automobile  tires  near  his  orchards.  When 
frost  threatens  he  scatters  the  tires  throughout  the  grove,  ignites 
them  with  gasoline,  and  produces  a  perfect  smudge. 

During  the  peak  of  the  packing  and  canning  season,  Rawl  em¬ 
ploys  about  250  people.  He  has  fifty  year  ’round  employees. 

Rawl  plants  no  crops  which  come  under  quotas  or  restrictions. 
His  is  a  free  market.  While  both  his  canned  and  fresh  products  are 
subject  to  government  grading  regulations,  he  raises  as  much  as  he 
wants  to  and  trims  his  operation  to  his  anticipated  market. 

The  farm  and  the  packing  plant  represent  $400,000  gross  in¬ 
come:  200  acres  of  collards;  50  acres  of  sweet  potatoes;  6,000,000 
tomatoes  a  year.  Contributing  are  40,000  bushels  of  peaches  from 
200  acres;  sweet  potato  and  cabbage  plants;  and  smaller  acreages 
of  okra,  corn,  and  seed  crops. 

Walter  Rawl  is  a  big  man  with  a  soft  and  deliberate  way  of 
speaking  and  the  Roman  nose  of  the  born  administrator.  They  say, 
“Some  people  may  envy  his  success,  but  he  hasn’t  an  enemy  any¬ 
where.” 

ALBERTSON’S  POULTRY 

The  farmers  who  are  finding  a  sales  outlet  for  their  product  are 
making  news  today,  but  the  trend  works  both  ways.  There  are 
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TWO  PROVEN 


TOOLS  TO  INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS  FROM  GRASS 


J^asture  1)^eam\ 

Obtain  maximum  production  from  your  present  pastures  with  this  performance- 
proven  sod-seeding  tool.  Whether  you  graze,  feed  green  chop,  or  make  silage 
from  your  pasture,  sod  seeding  With  the  Pasture  Dream  can  increase  the  output  of 
your  present  acreage  .  .  .  even  double  it,  in  many  cases! 


The  Pasture  Dream  will  make  it  possible 
★  Plant  grain,  fertilize,  ond  band  seed 
grass  mixture  —  in  one  operation. 

'A'  Maintain  a  balanced  mixture  of 
grains,  legumes,  and  grasses 


■A  Place  fertilizer  in  the  ground  for 


maximum  benefit  without  destroying 


the  existing  valuable  pasture  land. 


for  you  to: 

'A  Reseed  alfalfa  without  plowing  up 
that  which  you  already  have. 

A  Introduce  new  grasses  such  as 
clovers,  ryegrasses,  etc.  into  your 
existing  pastures  for  proven  per¬ 
formance  from  your  doiry  or  live¬ 
stock  herd. 


Titstufiet)ream  CLIPPER 


I  .  Taylor  offers  o  complete  line  of  high-quality  rotary 

our  dairy  or  live-  clippers.  Cutting  widths  ore  available  from  4'  to 
Pasture  Dream  Clippers  are  unexcelled  for 
mowing,  clipping,  cutting,  and  shredding. 

The  same  Taylor  Quality  goes  into  both  the  Pasture 
Dream  Sod  Seeder  and  the  Pasture  Dream  Clippers. 
Both  tools  are  sturdily  built  to  give  long  service. 


New  illustrated  booklet,  "Better  Pastures  Through 
Sod  Seeding",  is  available  upon  request.  Write 
us  for  your  copy. 


merchants  who  are  going  into  farming  to  supply  their  own  stores 
with  agricultural  products.  One  of  these  is  J.  W.  Albertson  whose 
single  store  in  Boise,  Idaho,  in  1939  has  grown  into  a  chain  of 
over  50  supermarkets  throughout  the  Intermountain  country. 

The  Albertson  company  moved  gradually  into  poultry;  from 
retailing,  to  processing,  and  finally  to  operating  their  own  farms. 
Prior  to  1958  the  company  had  operated  a  poultry  plant  at  Nampa, 
Idaho.  Poultry  purchased  locally  was  killed,  processed  and  pack¬ 
aged  and  then  shipped  to  Albertson’s  retail  outlet.  This  system 
had  its  drawbacks. 

Wbat  was  necessary  to  produce  a  uniform,  quality  bird,  Albert¬ 
son  decided,  was  an  integrated  operation  where  quantity  and 
quality  control  could  be  exercised  from  egg  to  the  point  of  pur¬ 
chase.  Work  in  setting  up  the  operation  began  two  years  ago. 
Integration  was  completed  about  a  year  ago. 

These  are  the  results:  (1)  In  1959,  Albertson’s  will  market 
1,560,000  broilers,  250,000  broad-breasted-bronze  turkeys,  and 
50,000  Beltsville  Whites.  (2)  They  are  achieving  a  3|4  pound 
broiler  in  eight  weeks.  Feed  conversion  ratios  in  broiler  flocks  bave 
been  reduced  to  a  commercial  average  of  2.24  pounds  of  feed  per 
pound  of  gain,  with  a  spread  from  2.01  to  2.35  as  against  a  na¬ 
tional  USDA  average  of  2.6  to  2.8.  (3)  Albertson  expects  to 
harvest  the  current  broad-breasted-bronze  crop  this  way:  hens 
at  19  weeks  with  an  expected  kill  weight  of  14  pounds;  toms  at 
22  weeks,  expected  average  weight  26  pounds.  Conversion  weights 
on  the  bronze  figure  out  to  3.7  for  toms  and  2.8  for  hens.  These 
are  flock  averages.  (4)  On  Beltsville  Whites,  the  conversions  are 
running  3.3  pounds  of  feed  to  each  pound  of  weight  gain.  This 
year  the  company  is  marketing  a  roaster-fryer  averaging  8%  to 
9  pounds  in  14  weeks.  The  average  rate  of  growth  for  Beltsville 
Whites  is  7  pounds  at  14  weeks. 

Albertson  attributes  these  results  to  constant  and  careful  man¬ 
agement;  tbe  latest  in  automatic  equipment;  high  quality  feeds; 
and  high  quality  feed  supplements. 


iiMi  SHE  niii=s; 

SMK  nUF  IlEESl 


It’s  laty  to  Grow  Applet, 

Peaches,  Peers  Iven  in  Tiny  Yards! 

Get  New  M-page  Color-Photo  Catalog — FREK.  See 
how  even  "vest  pocket”  backyard  can  be  a  Garden 
of  Eden  with  Stark  Dwarf  Trees!  No  bigger  than  a 
lilac  bush,  they  grow  bushels  of  luscious  full-size 
apples,  peaches,  pears  QUICKER — fruit  as  big  and 
fine  as  on  regular-size  trees.  Just  reach  up  and  har¬ 
vest!  Ornamental,  too.  See  exclusive  Leader  Va¬ 
rieties  in 


YOURS  FREE-Mail  Coupon  Now! 


standard 

and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  .  . .  418  out-  JsTARK  MO'S  NURSiRMS,  Dspt.  2190 
standing  varieties  of  U.S.  Patented  Itowh  el  Leeisieiie,  Missouri  I 

Fruits,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines  .  .  .  I  Please  send  me  FREE  STARK  BRp^  l9«0| 
from  the  world’s  largest  nursery  j  —  5.?tlin«  Home  | 

now  in  its  144th  year.  Mail  coupon!  iLaodaeape  Plannlnc  Guide.  ■ 

MMKK  EXTRA  MONEY  I  I 

Full  or  spare  time-make  money  |  name..^ - SSTCSi - ESTffiSS - 1 

E.\S^  takinK  orders  for  Stark  Bro  s  j  . 

nursery  stock.  Check  coupon  for  FREE  I - - - 1 

money-making  kit.  Mail  Today !  |  a.F.D.  or  stroot  Addr«»  iw  «port«iii  | 

STARK  BRO’S niiseiies i oiciaids co.  ! 

Dept.  2190,  Louieiena.  Missouri  !□  J 


a.r.O.  or  Stroot  Addrm  (nry  iaiportoatl 


LIKE  HAVING 


EXTRA  HANDS 


the  new  UTILITY 

All  bolted,  steel  construe* 
tion.  Economical.  16  ft. 
unit  (less  power),  $108.90 
plus  transportation 
costs.  Adjustable 
dolly  available. 

:  yowr  c/ea/cr  or  writ*  to 

THE  ear  corporation 


HARVEST  HANDIER 

The  original  lightweight 
farm  elevator.  Made  of 
durable,  rustproof  aluminum. 
Easily  positioned  by  one 
man.  Every  deluxe  feature. 


ORIENT,  OHIO 


. .  .ait  ijsah  hound! 

Harvest  time  and  chore  time,  save  time  and  effort 
with  a  rugged,  portable  Belt  farm  elevator. 
Ideal  for  cribbing  corn,  storing  small 
grains,  handling  bulk  feed,  loading 
trucks,  feeding  hammer  mills 
and  shellers. 


for  AH 

^tison  wArnj^ 


the  ultimate  in 
year  *raund  wateringl 

^^NLY  one  moving  port— no  floats,  levers, 
or  springs  to  lom  because  of  rust  or 
corrosion.  Provides  clean,  fresh  water  in 
summer;  warms  water  in  winter  for  2c 
o  day  because  thermostatically  controlled 
electric  heating  element  heats  a  mere 
bowlful  instead  of  a  tankful.  Stainless 
steel  and  aluminum  alloy  construction. 
Completely  automotic.  Sofel 

.<  See  your  dealer  or  write 


NELSON  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  6ox  616  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


QThe  KEYS  to  SYSTEM  FARMING... 

/4^He*icca*t  EQUIPMENT ! 


Cheek  items  of  interest  to  you  and  postcard  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  address. 


Milking  parlor  feeding  $)rstenis....n 

lank  feeders,  yard  models . □ 

lank  feeders,  stanchion  models... □ 
Hog  parlor  systems . □ 


Systems  to  fill  and  unload  blns....O 


Storage  bins . □ 

Gravity  boxes . □ 

Auger  boxes . □ 


Elevators  .  □ 

Augers  . □ 

General  plan  layouts . □ 

Farmer  . □  Student . □ 


PLANTER  COw 

BURR  OAK,  MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers  of 
Material  Handling  Equipment 
fpr  Farm,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Use 


Presents 


★ 

★ 


TWO  OF  OUR  FORTY-EIGHT  TOP  SIRES 

Raven  lurke  Ideal— Excellent,  Gold  Medal  Sire — 21  Daus.  Avg. 
16001  !b$.  Milk,  574  lbs.  Faf — 33  Classified  Daughters  Average  84.4 
Cash-Mar  Ormshy  Jerry — Excellent — 95.0  All  American  Sire  of  an  All 
American— 10  Daus.  Avg.  15415  lbs.  Milk,  564  lbs.  Fat— 14  Classi¬ 
fied  Daughters  Average  84.9 

Froxen  Semen  Shipped  Anywhere 

lull  Of  Your  Choice  And  treed  Of  Your  Choice 

-  Clip  and  Mail  Coupon  To 

Phone  4100 
Box  1015 
TIFFIN,  OHIO 


BUU.  OF  YOUR 

\Choici 


QCQ<S 


A  HoUVuin  Ud<Ur 

From  A  NORA  Daughter 

1  Pleote  Rush  Your  NOBA 

Bull  Book  To  Mo 

1  (Chock  Brood 

You  Wont) 

1  HQlstgin. 

1  Guam  soy 

Boot 

1  Your  Nam«  and  Addrast 

1 

As  part  of  their  effort  to  achieve  the  re¬ 
markable  feed  conversion  rate,  Albertson 
had  one  of  the  nutritionists  for  the  Nopco 
Chemical  Company  of  Richmond,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  prepare  some  20  vitamin-mineral 
premix  formulations  which  are  added  to 
the  broiler  and  turkey  feeds  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  10  pounds  per  ton  of  feed. 

These  Nopco  fortifications  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that,  at  various  times,  bronze  turkey 
males  are  given  a  variety  of  nine  different 
protein  levels.  Hens  get  nine  assorted  form¬ 
ulas  and  Beltsvilles  are  fed  four  levels.  In 
addition,  at  least  four  different  levels  are 
fed  the  broiler  crop  aside  from  the  special 
formulation  starter  mashes. 

At  Nampa,  Idaho,  feeds  are  mixed  in 
the  new  $300,000  Albertson  mill.  This  year, 
it  is  estimated  some  4,000  tons  of  shelled 
com  plus  1,000  tons  of  ear  corn  will  be  run 
through  the  mill.  The  basic  ration  to  which 
the  supplement  is  added  includes  oats,  com, 
barley,  rolled  oats,  sun-cured  alfalfa,  fish 
meal,  meat  scraps,  dehydrated  alfalfa,  and 
soybean  meal. 

The  supplement  itself  contains  Micra- 
tized  vitamins  A  and  D,  vitamin  E,  ribo¬ 
flavin,  niacin,  calcium  pantothenate, 
choline  chloride,  vitamin  B12,  procaine 
penicillin,  manganese,  iodine,  iron  and 
copper. 

Birds  to  consume  this  feed  are  produced 
at  the  Albertson  hatcheries  at  Nampa, 
where  24  Jamesway  incubators,  each  with 
a  capacity  of  10,800  eggs,  are  turning  out 
new  hatches  of  chicks  every  22  days.  The 
chicks  are  raised  at  the  Albertson  farm  at 
Kuna,  Idaho,  where  there  are  20  houses, 
each  300  feet  long,  40  feet  wide  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  13,500  birds.  Four  additional 
houses  are  now  under  construction. 

These  buildings  are  of  corrugated  alu¬ 
minum  insulated  with  fiberglass  and  the 
interiors  are  lined  with  plywood.  For  ven¬ 
tilation  control,  each  house  is  equipped 
with  five  36-inch  fans  in  the  ceiling  and  38 
windows  on  each  of  two  sides.  The  ventila¬ 
tion  is  controlled  thermostatically. 

The  birds  are  soothed  with  music  which 
is  piped  into  the  buildings. 

Birds  are  moved  to  the  processing  plant 
at  Nampa  daily.  Here  they  are  killed  and 
dressed  at  the  rate  of  1 ,500  per  hour. 

Albertson  turkeys  are  raised  somewhat 
differently.  At  eight  weeks,  after  leaving 
the  brooder  houses,  the  poults  are  moved 
to  a  100-acres  sandy  range  at  Emmett, 
Idaho,  on  the  banks  of  the  Boise  River. 
Here  they  are  fed  from  open  feed  bunks 
and  brought  to  maturity. 

Though  chickens  are  sold  fresh  and 
frozen,  most  Albertson  turkeys  are  frozen. 
They  are  sold  under  the  Albertson  Moun¬ 
tain  States  brand. 

Albertson  has  clearly  shown  that  vertical 
growth  is  a  two-way  street.  If  individual 
farmers  can  develop  vertically  into  market¬ 
ing  organizations,  Albertson  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  retail  outlets  can  also  become 
farmers. 
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LADDER 


GALVANIZED 

CORN  &  HAY 

ELEVATORS 

20< INCHES 
WIDE . 


rioo  BUSHILS  PER  MINUTE 


17  FT.  $138 
25  FT.  $235 


W  ft.  Counterbalanced^^ 
Feeder  Trough 


40  FT.  $340 


Raises  With  Only  10  Pounds  Lift 


COMPIITI  WITH  CAMlAGi  AND  WtNCM 


PRICES  F.  O.  B.  DODGE  CITY,  KANS.,  OR  COMPTON,  ILL. 


BR0WER'S(E> 

ROUND  HOG  FEEDER 


e  BIO  —  40,  60,  and  80  bushel  capacities;  needs  filling 
only  once  or  twice  a  week;  saves  time  and  work, 
e  TOUOH  —  stands  up  to  roughest  abuse  from  live¬ 
stock  and  weather;  made  of  rust-resisting  Armco  Zinc- 
grip;  sturdily  braced  throughout, 
e  ROUND  —  gives  maximum  eating  space;  1 2  oversize 
doors  —  plenty  of  headroom  for  largest  hogs. 

•  RBRFICT  round  kept  by  heavy  steel  brace  around 
top;  snug -fit  top  goes  on  ond  off  eosily. 

•  30  YiAR  guorantee  on  cast  iron  trough;  15  year 
guarantee  on  heavy  gauge  steel  trough. 

WRITI  FOR  LITIRATURI  AND  RRICIS 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  5152,  Quincy,  Illinois 


I  DIG  PIGS 

{Continued  from  page  73) 

one.  So  I  rub  pigs  together.  And  here  again 
I  forget  all  concept  of  decency  and  rub 
that  strange  pig  with  the  six  rear  ends  of 
the  others.  I  rub  him  thoroughly  and  all 
over.  I  also  do  not  forget  to  rub  him  well 
behind.  The  reason  is  obvious.  When  this 
strange  pig  is  introduced  to  his  new  mother, 
she  may  still  suspect.  And  if  she  does  she 
will  smell  where  the  smell  is  most  certain. 

In  any  event,  you  stay  close  by  to  see 
whether  your  new  pig  is  allowed  to  graft 
himself  in  with  the  r^st.  And  after  you  have 
successfully  grafted  the  first  one,  don’t  be 
too  quick  about  repeating  the  process.  Let 
her  get  used  to  the  extra  pig.  I  am  sure  that 
sows  can  count.  I  had  a  Yorkshire  once 
who  gave  me  seven  fine  piglets  and 
wouldn’t  lie  down  until  every  one  of  the 
seven  was  placed  in  the  pen  with  her. 
Which  should  prove,  I  think,  that  whatever 
else  you  may  have  to  say  about  a  Yorkshire, 
it  can  count  to  seven. 

In  the  matter  of  the  so-called  black  teeth, 
the  books  are  pretty  definite.  Take  a  pair  of 
fine  pliers  and  snip  off  those  teeth  both  top 
and  bottom  or  they  may  injure  the  sow. 
But  any  pig  farmer  has  seen  many  a  litter 
grow  all  the  way  from  sausage  size  to  wean¬ 
ing  age  complete  with  teeth  and  with  no 
visible  irritation  resulting  to  the  sow  at  all. 
At  our  farm,  we  ask  the  mother  if  the  teeth 
are  to  be  yanked  or  not.  If  they  never  seem 


■  limn  i^K^iaii 


LOW  COST 
FEED 
MILL 


Grinds  All  Grains 


to  interrupt  the  music  of  her  motor,  we 
leave  them  in.  At  the  first  flinch,  however, 
we  take  them  out. 

But  I  am  wondering  if  those  teeth  ever 
give  trouble  when  the  sow  has  enough  teats 
and  ample  milk.  It  always  seems  to  be  with 
the  poor  sow  where  teeth  trouble  occurs. 
Perhaps  the  pigs  have  to  try  too  hard. 

I  often  talk  about  a  sow  we  had  five  years 
ago.  She  was  indeed  the  counterpart  of  the 
runt  sow  in  my  hypothetical  case.  She  had 
been  a  tail-ender  in  her  young  days.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  time  in  her  puny  youth  when 
I  looked  for  the  axe  to  knock  her  over  the 
head.  But  I  couldn’t  find  the  axe  that  day 
and  she  grew  into  maternity  and  presented 
me  with  thirteen  struggling  piglets.  VVe  did 
not  think  of  transplanting  in  those  times, 
and  day  after  day  we  watched  those  thir¬ 
teen  pigs  fighting  for  survival.  I  wouldn’t 
say  that  they  did  very  well,  but  they  all  sur¬ 
vived.  Then  one  ev’ening  just  as  we  were 
beginning  to  think  of  weaning,  we  noticed 
a  big  ugly  black  scab  on  the  cheek  of  each. 
My  first  thought  was  of  rhinitis,  though 
there  had  been  none  of  that  disease  within 
many  miles.  I  called  in  the  local  vet;  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  left  some  car¬ 
bolic  salve.  I  wasn’t  satisfied.  I  had  a  friend 
who  was  a  v’eterinarian  fifty  miles  away  and 
I  asked  him  to  drive  up.  He  looked  the 
situation  over  carefully  and  said,  “Well,  I 
think  these  pigs  have  picked  up  some  in¬ 
fection  out  of  the  soil.”  He  left  me  some 
antibiotic  salve. 

Still  the  scabs  persisted  and  every  once 
in  a  while  one  would  bleed.  Then  one  Sat¬ 
urday  as  I  was  watching  them  nurse,  I 
noticed  a  mean  little  critter  fling  his  head 
sideways  in  an  effort  to  knock  his  nearest 
competitor  out  of  the  way  and  I  saw  that 
competitor  come  up  with  a  bloody  face. 
Immediately  the  secret  was  out.  Those  pigs 
still  had  their  black  teeth  and  they  were 
using  them.  The  scabs  disappeared  three 
days  after  we  applied  the  pliers. 

The  books  are  equally  explicit  when  it 
comes  to  the  matter  of  weaning  and  early 
feeding.  We  are  told  all  pigs  should  be  kept 
warm  because  they  do  not  have  built-in 
thermostats  such  as  those  possessed  by  other 
young  domestic  animals.  One  would  won- 


<»  BRAVELY 

.  makes  tough  Jobs 

EASY/ 


UNMATCHED  PERFORMANCE! 

Rotary  Mower  attachment 
mows -mulches  the  finest  lawns  or 
roughest  weeds  faster,  easier,  better! 

Just  one  of  30  year-round,  job- 
proved  tools.  Gravely,  with  more 
power . . .  more  performance . . .  more 
tools,  does  the  jobs  others  can’t! 

A,ll-Gear  Drive,  Power  Reverse, 
Optional  Electric  Starter.  Riding 
or  Steering  Sulky. 

Write  for  FREE  24-paKe 
"Power  vs  DrudRery”  Booklet 
_ jjjQ  TODAY! 

BRAVELY  TRACTORS.  INC. 

n  an»  MA-I  DUNBAR,  W.  VA. 


GIVE  'EM  ALL  THEY  WANT 

^RITCHIE  Automatic 

NON-SYPHONING  WATERERS 


Water  IS  your  cheapest  feed!  Yet,  you  can  cut  feed  cettt  way 
down  by  providing  oil  the  fresh,  cleon  water  your  livestock 
and  poultry  want  .  .  .  doy  and  night.  THEY  NEED  GALLONS 
PER  DAY  ...  for  good  health  ...  for  moximum  milk  produc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  for  fast  profitable  goins.  RITCHIE  Automotic  Non- 
Syphoning  Waterers  ore  heovy,  all-steel  GALVANIZED  units 
that  can  take  it . .  .  WORKING  24  HOURS  A  DAY  . . .  SUMMER 
OR  WINTER.  Save  up  to  40%  in  heatir>g  costs  .  .  .  prevent 
winter  freeze-ups.  Larger,  all-bross  valve  permits  faster  re¬ 
covery.  KEEPS  WATER  WARM  IN  WINTER  .  .  .  COOLER  IN 
SUMMER.  Sove  chore  time  ...  cut  water  less  when  cleaning. 

^  16  MODELS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 


MODEL 

2AC 

for 

coUesor 

sheopon 

small 

form 


A  Seamless  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Made  in  Clear  or  Sun -Resistant  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof.  Meets  FHA  specili- 
cationa.  Durable,  inexpensive.  The  Beat  Polyethylene  Sheeting 
Money  Can  Buy.  Made  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Eatab.  1924. 
Originatora  and  Largest  Producers  of  Plastic  Sheeting  for  Farm  Use. 

Price  PefSfyye  Fwt  Witfttis  AvailaMe-in  Ui.  FI.  MH 


MODEL  2AA 
Very  populor 
H,,hog  woterer. 


NO,  S  CATTLE  »C  M  J  ▼ 

WATi*»  t* 

for  average  dairy  or  beef  operotion 

^  PI..1.  Mnd  m.  FtEt  cfw^ul  foWer  which  piclvr..  and  daccribM 
I  .11  U  RITCHIE  Welarart. 


3',  4',  9'&  16  ft.  widths 


4  Gauge  (.004) 
6  Gauge  (.006) 


2C  Sq.  Ft.  {  3',  6;  10'  12,'  u;  16' 

3C  Sq.  Ft.  I  20;  24;  &  32  ft.  widtt» 

4rSqr7rTlTT6!l0A27jrwidihs 


37,  ^INUT  ST. _ CONR^jjqWA  J 

.  .  .  America's  Most  Complete  Line  of 
livestock  and  Poultry  Waterers 


make 

more 

money 

FROM  YOUR  FARM  WITH 
SOUND  FARM  MANAGEMENT 

.4re  up  to  date,  practieal  idea.s  being 
used  on  your  farm '!  Through  sound  farm 
management  you  ran  make  more  money 
from  your  farm  today  and  Ite  prepared 
for  tomorrow.  A  Professional  Farm  Man¬ 
ager,  using  the  latest  methods,  will  pro¬ 
duce  maximum  returns  and  conserve  the 
resources  of  your  farm  for  the  future. 
Find  out  today  how  you  can  use  this 
money-making  seriice.  Write  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  list  of  Professional  Farm 
Managers  for  your  area. 


iNSEMiKirs  GIANT  96  page 
cetabg  CO ii  so vo  y o  u  sti  o  p 
Riflf  ti  toil  01 0  N  t  y 


Bowsher  All-purpos*  Burr  Mill  givas  coars*  to 
fine  grind  for  cattle,  hogs  or  chickens — with¬ 
out  changing  burrs.  Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled 
corn,  oats  end  ell  smell  grains— up  to  170  bu. 
an  nour  at  550  RPM — 225  bu.  an  hour  at 
1,100  RPM.  Produces  uniform  granular  feed 
— no  dust. 

Easy  Griading  Adjustmant 

Handwheel  gives  instant  adiustment  tor  any 
siza  grind  Hopper  is  only  30"  off  ground  on 
rubber  tires.  PTO  mill  has  8  ft.  elevator — 
Spout  turns  in  circle.  Fully  guaiantaed  by 
Bowsher  Company — specializing  in  precision 
built  burr  mills  since  1832.  Send  card  today 
for  complete  facts  to  the  N.  P.  Bowsher  Co., 
915-Q  Webster  St.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

FQPP  SAMPLES  OF  UNIFORM  GRIND 
rllCC  AND  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 


wiH  b«  amazed  at  the  thousands  of  hord-to 
Mind  livestock  supplies  that  are  mode  availablelo 
you  in  this  well-illustrated  money-saving  catalog. 
To  mention  o  few  -  artificial  breeding  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  show  ring  supplies  .  livestock  equip¬ 
ment  of  aN  types.  Every  item  is  of  good  quality, 
economically  priced.  Fast  delivery  on  every  order. 


H.  E.  STALCUP,  SBC'y-Treas. 
AtRBriCRR  SociBty  of  Farm  Manazers 
and  Rarai  Appraisars 
Box  61,  Storm  Lako,  Iowa 

ACCURATE  APPRAISAL  OF  YOUR  FARM 
CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  I  Sound  judRiiient  of 
values,  prices,  yields,  etc.,  by  a  Rural  Appraiser 
will  provide  a  basis  for  selling,  buying  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  Write  for  full  information. 
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BARABOO 
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HERE'S  tow  COST 
MODERN  FARROWING 


Caswell  "FARRO-CRATES" 
In  An  Old  Farm  Building 

Yes,  you  get  low  cost,  modern  farrowing  just  by 
using  CASWELL  FARRO-CRATES  In  any  old  build¬ 
ing  on  your  farm.  A  brand  new,  modern  looking  far¬ 
rowing  house  Is  fine,  but  how  many  farmers  can 
afford  to  lay  out  $5,000,  $10,000  or  $15,000  for  one? 
Caswell  can  show  you  how  to  have  a  modern  farrow¬ 
ing  setup  .  .  .  usually  for  just  a  few  hundred  dollars 
to  remodel  an  old  building.  All-steel  FARRO- 
CRATES  will  fit  Into  any  building  you  might  have 
available.  FARRO-CRATES  come  In  single  units,  or 
In  series.  Thousands  now  In  use  .  .  .  the  favorite  of 
top  hog  producers,  purebred  raisers  and  agricultural 
schools  everywhere.  Guaranteed. 

OLD  POULTRY  HOUSES,  HOG  HOUSES, 
HORSE  AND  DAIRY  BARNS,  MAKE 
IDEAL  FARROWING  HOUSES 

FARRO-CRATES  let  you  save  every 
pig  .  .  .  prevent  overlaying  by  the 
sow.  Collapsible  and  portable,  they 
can  be  hung  up  or  stored  out 
side  when  not  In  use.  Cheap 
er  and  better  than  lum¬ 
ber,  and  will  handle 
any  size  sow.  , 


FREE 


PLANNING  SERVICE 

Let  Caswell  help  you  get  a  modern 
farrowing  setup  .  .  .  like  we  have 
done  for  thousands  of  others  .  .  . 
using  your  own  buildings.  Write  for 
details  on  our  FREE  planning  service 
and  a  copy  of  our  valuable  16-page 
"Hog  Profits"  book.  No  obligation. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Dipt.  453  Chtrokta,  Iowa 


GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE  AGAINST 
RUSTING  OF  DRINKING  TROUGHS 


-MATIC 


AUTOMATIC  LIVESTOCK  WATER  FOUNTAIN 

•  Fiberglass 
Troughs  — Won’t 
rust  .  .  .  EVER. 

•  Heat  Miser  Red 
Pilot  Light  — 
save  electricity 

•  4  Cattle  Drinks 

•  2  Hog  drinks 
(optional) 

APPROVED  NON-SIPHONING 
.  .  .  complies  with  requirements  of  Chicogo  Plumbing 
Testing  loborotery  ond  U.S.  Public  Heolth  Milk  Ordi¬ 
nance  and  Code.  Proof  available. 

OTHER  MOOEU  WITH  HEAT  OR  WITHOUT  HEAT 
See  Peer  Dealer  er  Write 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  i  MFC.  GOh  Fairfiold  10,  Iowa 


der  why  the  little  beggars,  smart  as  they 
always  seem  to  be,  wouldn’t  climb  on  top  of 
their  mother  and  keep  warm  that  way. 
Only  once  in  a  while,  one  is  smart  enough. 
The  only  sow  I  ever  owned  whose  entire 
litter  would  do  that  was  a  Minnesota  No.  1. 
With  her,  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  each 
youngster  climbed  on  that  portion  of  his 
mother’s  bacon  nearest  his  teat,  and  there 
he  crouched  w'ith  his  wary  nose  pointed  to¬ 
ward  that  precious  morsel  like  Launcelot 
guarding  the  Grail. 

The  books  will  tell  you  that  75  degrees  is 
the  correct  temperature  for  piglets  at  wean¬ 
ing.  And  if  you  are  a  man  who  can  carry  a 
thermometer  around  with  his  jack  knife,  I 
suppose  that  is  a  good  enough  rule.  But  a 
much  simpler  way  is  to  watch  the  flies.  If  the 
flies  come  out  of  hiding  to  cluster  about  the 
warm  spot  you  have  made  for  your  wean¬ 
lings,  you  can  be  fairly  sure  that  the  pigs 
are  comfortable.  Or  if  you  have  one  of  those 
stables  which  have  no  flies — these  are  often 
found  in  the  books — then  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  watch  the  pigs  themselves.  If  they  persist 
in  huddling  one  on  top  of  the  other  for 
warmth,  and  are  fighting  for  the  best  posi¬ 
tions,  they  are  still  too  cold.  But  if  they  strew 
themselves  over  the  floor  with  no  attempt  to 
find  bedfellows,  they  are  not  too  cold. 

Don’t  underestimate  the  importance  of 
keeping  your  orphan  pigs  warm.  No  matter 
how  tempting  a  weaning  formula  you  set 
before  him,  a  cold  pig  will  not  sample  it. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  one 
will  never  learn  from  the  pig  specialist,  but 
I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  am  de¬ 
crying  the  worth  of  these  gentlemen  at  all. 
As  they  continue  to  write  their  books,  I 
continue  to  read  them  and  to  add  them  to 
my  library  of  pigology.  With  all  the  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  feeding,  breeding  and  hous¬ 
ing  one  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the 
scholarly  advice  and  findings  of  these  men. 
No,  they  certainly  have  their  place  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  many  of  them.  Perhaps  if 
I  had  the  acquaintance  of  a  few  more,  I 
could  have  been  a  pig  specialist,  too. 

But  to  be  a  real  pig  farmer,  you  need  to 
have  more  than  thd  acquaintance  of  the  pig 
professors.  You  have  to  make  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  the  sow  herself.  And  if  you  aren’t 
Gaelic  enough  to  talk  her  language,  at  least 
you  should  learn  to  understand  it.  She’ll 
tell  you  a  lot! 

THE  AUTHOR;  H.  Gordon  Green  i«  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Landrncr  Bnlietin. 
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Reduce 

handling  costs  .  .  . 

LW 

HANCE  ELEVATORS  | 

Honce  belt  and  bucket 
elevators  ore  cosily  installed 
ond  economical  to  operate. 

m 

Six  standard  models  — 
Capacities  ronge  from  SO  to 
1,000  bushels  per  hour 

For  complete  specifica¬ 
tions  and  prices  write 

III 

J.  «.  MICE  MFC.  CO.. 

^  Westerville,  Ohio 

lEm 

Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
said, ’It  wont  work,’  but 

try  it  and  see 


By  Thonk  yoti  Sirt  Wo  know  it  i« 

almost  impostlUo  to  boliovo 
wlial  yo«  con  get  OWOy  wifh*  whon 
I  'y'O  your  oloctric  tone#  is  hookod  up  to  Hw 

^^Mew  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

e  Stapla  funcu  wira  to  wood  posts— 

NO  INSULATORS, 
e  Brush,  woods,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 
e  Works  just  os  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

e  Oporotos  on  1 10  VOLT  POWER  LINES, 
e  Noon  Fonco  Tostor  FREE, 
e  Oporotos  on  10c  PER  MONTH, 
e  2  yoor  PorH  GUARANTEE, 
e  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFETY  TOO. 

’’Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line” 

Agonts  and  Ooolors  Wontod 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

Gonllomon: 

Q  Sand  mo  Super- Atom  Fonco  Charger,  postpaid. 

Enclosed  And  payment  of  $29.50. 
n  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 
Q  Send  FREE  descriptive  liloroture. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  rotumed 
within  20  days  if  it  is  not  all  os  claimed. 


Address _ 

CHy _ Sloto - 

THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

Dspl.  F4  Owesso,  Michigan 


545  01  ELECTRIC 
Drying-in-Storage 
One-Step,  One-Stop 

GRAIN  SERVICE 


Interested  in 


"cutting”  time? 


For  General  Use 
buy 

Heavy-Duty 
Pipe  Cutters 


Fiv*  Sizes 
for  '/•" 

A'' 


Factory  tested  for  per¬ 
fect  tracking,  here’s  your 
best  cutter  buy  for  hand 
use.  Extra-long  shank 
protects  threads,  gives 
fast,  easy  adjustment. 
Large  handle  for  sure 
grip  .  .  .  more  leverage. 
Strong,  special  malle¬ 
able  frame  won’t  bend 
or  warp.  You  may 
prefer  the  PrIDBfID* 
Wide- Roll  Cutter, 
that  tracks  perfectly 
at  high  power-drive 
speeds,  or  the  RtDDID 
4 -Wheel  Cutters,  that 
give  quick,  clean  cuts  in 
tight  places  with 
quarter  turns. 


For  Tubing  and 


Tbin-Wall  Conduit 


buy  ^E^^E^ 

Tubing  Cutters 


Fivt  Siiot 
for  Vi"  lo  4** 


Exclusive  fold -in  reamer  on  Nos. 
10,  15  and  20  protects  hands  and 
pockets  .  .  .  reams  full  cutter 
capacity.  Single  thin-blade  wheel 
gives  quick,  clean  cuts.  Rollers 
smooth  tubing  ready  for  soldering. 

Only  special  No.  315  is  3-Wheel 
Cutter  for  fast  cuts  in  hard-to- 
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JETHRO  TULL 

{Continued  from  page  62) 

murky  waters,  in  oven  baked  sand,  and 
withering  and  dying  in  sea  salt  and  in  the 
salts  of  manure.  He  recorded  his  procedures 
so  others  could  perform  the  same  experi¬ 
ment  and  see  the  results — ^just  as  Tull  him¬ 
self  duplicated  the  experiments  of  his  con¬ 
temporary,  John  Woodward,  who  first 
showed  the  difference  in  growth  between 
plants  grown  in  rain  water  and  those  grown 
in  water  from  the  River  Thames. 

In  searching  for  the  food  of  plants,  or  as 
they  called  it,  the  true  pabulum,  these  early 
scientists  believed  they  need  only  find  which 
it  was  of  the  five  elements  they  all  agreed 
made  up  the  world  and  everything  in  it; 
nitre,  water,  air,  fire,  and  earth.  Basing  his 
answer  on  his  own  farming  exp)erience  and 
on  Woodward’s  findings  that  river  water 
and  water  polluted  with  earth  grew  more 
vegetable  matter  than  did  rain  water,  Tull 
held  firmly  to  the  belief  that  though  all  five 
elements  contributed  in  some  manner  to 
growth,  earth  was  the  true  pabulum. 

Nitre  and  “that  acid  spirit  of  the  air 
which  eats  asunder  iron  bars,”  he  claimed, 
are  useful  “to  divide  and  prepare  the  food, 
and  may  be  said  to  nourish  vegetables  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  my  knife  nour¬ 
ishes  me,  by  cutting  and  dividing  my  meat ; 
but  when  nitre  is  applied  to  the  root  of  a 
plant,  it  will  kill  as  certainly  as  a  knife  mis¬ 
applied  will  kill  a  man.” 

The  experiments  which  caused  J.  B.  Van 
Helmont  and  Robert  Boyle  to  assume  water 
to  be  the  true  plant  food,  he  reinterpreted. 
True,  in  five  years  Van  Helmont  had  grown 
a  willow  tree  weighing  169  pounds  3  ounces 
in  soil  which  had  diminished  but  two 
ounces  and  had  fed  the  tree  nothing  but 
rain  water;  and  Boyle  had  performed  a 
similar  experiment  with  “a  kind  of  Indian 
pompion.”  Van  Helmont’s  and  Boyle’s  mis¬ 
take,  Tull  insisted,  was  that  they  did  not 
understand  the  true  nature  of  water.  Water, 
he  argued,  was  composed  of  minute,  crys- 
taline  particles,  like  marbles,  and  in  the 
spaces  between  these  beads  of  water  was 
earth.  Therefore,  Van  Helmont  fed  earth 
with  the  water  into  the  covered  vessels. 
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Richard  Bradley,  who  came  close  to  solving  the  riddle  of  Van 
Helmont’s  willow  tree  by  claiming  air  to  be  the  chief  food,  was 
dismissed  by  Tull  as  the  “author  of  a  fantasie.”  If  air  nourished 
plants,  he  claimed,  it  was  by  carrying  particles  of  dust  to  them. 
Air,  Tull  contended,  was  to  purify  the  sap  of  the  plant  through 
the  leaves  which  were  the  plant’s  lungs  just  as  the  roots  were  its 
guts.  “If  water  or  air  were  the  food  of  plants,  I  cannot  see  what 
necessity  there  should  be  of  dung  or  tillage.” 

With  logical  reasoning  and  with  sharp  argument  and  sarcasm 
for  his  opponents,  Tull  hammered  out  his  own  theory  of  plant 
growth.  Earth  particles  of  invisible  size  were  pressed  into  the 
mouths  of  the  roots  both  by  the  weight  of  the  pressing  soil  and 
by  the  expansion  of  the  root  itself  in  growing.  Hard  earth  contained 
few  such  particles  and  plants  growing  in  such  land  starved. 
Manure,  as  any  farmer  could  see,  broke  the  soil  into  the  necessary- 
small  particles  and  therein  lay  its  only  value.  Tillage,  preferably 
with  a  heavy,  horse-drawn  hoe,  was  the  best  nourisher  of  plants 
and  could  be  used  exclusively. 

It  was  a  peculiarly  appealing  theory  to  Tull.  It  seemed  to  ex¬ 
plain  perfectly  the  reason  for  the  success  of  the  practices  he  had 
developed  over  a  lifetime  of  farming. 

Tull  originally  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  farmer.  He  was 
forced  into  agriculture  by  what  he  described  only  as  “an  accident, 
or  rather  a  series  of  accidents.”  He  was  born  at  Basildon,  England, 
March  30,  1674,  to  an  English  landowning  family.  The  details  of 
his  life  are  not  well  known.  His  first  love  was  music  and  the  organ. 
Next,  he  determined  to  enter  public  life  and  began  his  preparations 
for  a  career  in  politics.  He  attended  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford, 
which  he  left  without  a  degree  when  he  was  1 7.  He  then  spent  three 
years  making  the  grand  tour  of  Europe,  as  was  the  custom  of  well- 
to-do  young  men  of  his  day.  He  returned  to  study  law  at  Gray’s  Inn 
and,  six  years  later,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  A  month  or  two  later, 
he  married  Susanna  Smith  of  Burton-Dassett,  a  lady  of  good  family. 

Whether  he  considered  his  marriage  to  be  one  of  the  accidents 
which  drove  him  to  farming,  he  does  not  say.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  upon  being  admitted  to  the  bar  and  marrying,  he  suddenly 
gave  up  his  life  in  London  and  moved  with  his  wife  to  one  of  his 
father’s  farms  in  Oxfordshire. 

As  a  farmer,  Tull  followed  a  pattern  which  is  still  quite  recog¬ 
nizable — he  fumed  at  high  buying  prices,  low  selling  prices,  and 
particularly  the  farm  workers  he  employed.  Tull’s  manner,  which 
was  described  even  by  admirers  as  being  irritable  and  intolerant 
was  not  improved  by  illness.  His  problems  in  dealing  with  his  farm 
help  must  have  been  thorny,  for  all  his  life  he  was  in  torment; 
particularly  with  that  most  painful  of  diseases,  kidney  stones. 

Soon  after  his  move  to  Oxfordshire,  the  farm  labor  problem 
made  him  decide  to  shift \his  land  to  St.  Foin  or  trefoil,  a  crop 
which  would  require  few  workers  since  it  was  a  perennial  and 
could  be  partially  harvested  with  livestock.  This  was,  as  Tull  said, 
“about  the  time  when  plough  servants  first  began  to  exalt  their 
dominion  over  their  masters,  so  that  a  gentleman  farmer  was  al- ; 
lowed  to  make  but  little  profit.” 

The  major  difficulty  in  carrying  out  his  plan  was  that  trefoil 
seed  was  expensive,  of  poor  quality,  and  was  commonly  sown  at  the 
rate  of  seven  bushels  per  acre.  Tull  began  to  seek  for  a  remedy  by 
studying  the  nature  of  the  crop.  He  discovered  the  crop  grew  best 
where  there  was  roughly  one  plant  per  square  foot,  “yet  the  number 
of  seeds  in  seven  bushels  sown  on  each  acre,  being  calculated, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty  to  each  square  foot.” 

He  further  discovered  the  exact  depth  at  which  trefoil  germi¬ 
nated  and  grew  best.  Using  this  knowledge,  Tull  then  had  his 
workers  prepare  shallow  channels  for  the  seed,  plant  it  sparingly, 
and  cover  it  exactly.  He  planted  10  acres. 

His  experiment  was  a  success.  The  trefoil  grew  better  than  on 
heavily  seeded  land.  He  saw  that  with  trefoil  he  would  have  the 
upper  hand  over  his  labor.  So  did  his  workers.  The  next  year,  they 
struck.  “I  was  forced  to  dismiss  my  laborourers,”  Tull  .said,  “re¬ 
solving  to  quit  my  scheme,  unless  I  could  contrive  an  engine  to 
plant  St.  Foin  more  faithfully  than  such  hands  would  do. 

“To  that  purpose,”  Tul|  continued,  “I  examined  and  compared 
all  the  mechanical  ideas  that  ever  had  entered  my  imagination. 
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and  at  last  pitched  upon  a  groove,  tongue, 
and  spring  in  the  sound-board  of  the  organ. 
With  these  a  little  altered,  and  some  parts 
of  two  other  instruments  as  foreign  to  the 
field  as  the  organ  is  added  to  them,  I  com¬ 
posed  my  machine.  It  was  named  a  drill; 
because  when  farmers  used  to  sow  their 
beans  and  peas  into  channels  or  furrows  by 
hand,  they  called  that  action  drilling.” 

The  drill  was  used  for  planting  Tull’s 
own  farm  and  many  hundreds  of  acres  of 
other  land.  He  also  developed  a  lighter 
model  which  planted  turnip  seed.  With  this 
one  he  added  the  refinement  of  planting 
half  the  seed  at  a  greater  depth  to  get  a 
later  emergence  so  that  a  part  of  the  crop 
would  escape  the  ravages  of  the  tumip-fly. 

Illness,  Tull’s  constant  companion,  be¬ 
came  severe  in  1711  forcing  him  to  leave 
England  for  the  milder  climate  of  France 
and  Italy.  This  attack,  which  is  described 
as  a  “chest  complaint,”  kept  him  abroad 
for  three  years.  Before  leaving,  he  sold  a 
part  of  his  Oxfordshire  farm  and  moved 
his  family  to  his  farm,  “Prosperous,”  in  the 
rolling  chalk  hills  of  Berkshire. 

Tull,  like  most  farmers  on  vacation,  spent 
his  convalescence  studying  the  farming 
methods  of  southern  Europe.  “I  took  the 
first  hints  of  my  horse-hoeing  culture,”  he 
said,  “from  the  ploughed  vinyards.  After 
my  return  to  England,  I  improved  these 
hints  by  observing  that  the  same  sort  of  vin- 
yard  tillage  bestowed  on  potatoes  and 
turnips  had  the  same  effect  on  them  as  it 
had  .on  these  vines.  So  also  in  regard  to  corn 
( grain ) .  I  was  thus  confirmed  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which,  by  arguing  from  effects  to 
their  causes,  I  had  formed  to  myself.” 

For  his  hoeing,  Tull  developed  heavy, 
cumbersome  two  and  three-pronged  culti¬ 
vators  which  he  called  bidens  and  tridens. 

During  the  17  years  after  his  return  from 
Europe,  Tull  continued  his  experimenting 
and  observing  and,  by  arguing  from  effects 
to  their  causes,  building  a  theory  of  plant 
growth  which  satisfied  him.  In  1731,  at  the 
urging  of  many  of  his  noble  friends  who 
were  enthusiastic  followers  of  his  system, 
he  published  the  first  version  of  his  book 
entitled  Specimen  of  a  work  on  horse-Hoe- 
ing  Husbandry.  This  brief  version  of  his 
famous  book  was  immediately  reprinted  in 
Ireland — without  a  word  of  credit  for  Tull. 
The  book  was  also  attacked  bitterly  by 
Stephen  Switzer  and  his  followers.  Switzer, 
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a  progressive  agricultural  writer,  should  by 
all  logic  have  supported  a  fellow  innovator. 

Tull  bristled  under  attack.  “They  are  not 
content  with  abusing  my  vegetable  princi¬ 
ples,  and  terming  me  as  an  atheist,”  he 
complained,  “but  also  describe  me  as  .  .  . 
infidel,  fool,  mente  captus,  madman,  ass, 
owl,  viper,  carping  insect,  etc.,  all  feminine 
arguments  of  scurrility.” 

Tull  resolved  not  to  answer  his  critics 
nor  write  again.  His  friends,  however,  pre- 
v'ailed  on  him  to  put  out  a  more  complete 
edition  of  his  work  and  in  1733  Horse-Hoe¬ 
ing  Husbandry  was  issued.  Many  years  later, 
Tull  published  a  mass  of  material  as  Notes 
which  were  his  afterthoughts  designed  to 
be  read  with  the  book. 

Tull  was  the  81st  agricultural  writer  in 
England  since  the  invention  of  printing — 
the  49th,  according  to  Lord  Cathcart  who 
disposes  of  the  other  32  as  “dross.” 

Though  he  was  attacked  by  some,  Tull’s 
book  and  the  cumbersome  body  of  notes 
was  enormously  influential.  The  agricultur¬ 
ists  of  England  read  it  and  followed  its 
teachings  and  even  in  foreign  countries  men 
like  Voltaire  and  George  Washington  owned 
copies  of  Horse-hoeing  Husbandry  and 
made  copious  notes  from  it.  Tull  showed 
them  how  to  reduce  seed  requirements  to  a 
quarter  of  what  they  had  been  planting  and 
yet  increase  yields:  he  gave  them  the  drill 
which  would  plant  even  rows  which  would 
enable  them  to  fight  the  weeds;  he  led  them 
to  believe  they  could  dispense  with  manure 
which  was  a  great  carrier  of  weed  seeds,  for 
tillage  alone  will  create  and  supply  the  food 
of  plants:  he  taught  them  that  perpetual 
crops  of  wheat  on  the  same  land  without 
manure  were  quite  possible  and  pointed  to 
his  own  13  continuous  crops.  And  all  of 
this  could  be  accomplished  if  the  farmer 
would  but  use  the  plow  (as  an  animal  uses 
his  teeth  to  break  up  the  food)  and  the 
horse-hoe  (which  like  the  bile  and  pan¬ 
creatic  juices  reduces  the  food  to  absorb¬ 
able  particles)  so  that  the  plant  could  swal¬ 
low  the  soil  into  its  roots  or  guts. 

Though  he  was  mistaken  in  much  of  his 
theory  and  though  his  promises  for  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  exaggerated,  Tull  did  change 
the  face  of  agriculture.  He  was  indeed 
modest  when  he  said,  “Some,  allowed  as 
good  judges,  have  upon  a  full  view  and 
examination  of  my  practices,  declared  their 
opinion  that  it  would  one  day  become  the 
general  husbandry  of  England.” 

-jSfri 


Handy  Salector  gives  latest  tables 
for  estimating  Home  and  Farm 
Water  Supply  Requirements — 
Basic  Family  Water  Service 
Charts — Farm  Stock  Require¬ 
ments —  plus  illustrated  section 
covering  Barnes  Blue  Ribbon 
Water  Systems  for  all  needs. 


WRITE  FOR  FORM  332-J  TO:  Dept.  J-59 


FITCHBURG  PHIPPER 

MAKES  LOW-COST 

•  BEDDING 

•  LITTER 


Take  the  hard  work  out  of  hauling  brush  with 
a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper!  E!asy-to-load, 
handle  and  haul  wood  chips,  used  as  manure 
or  mulch,  make  brush  removal  profitable.  A 
FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER  WILL 
WORK  WONDERS  FOR  YOUR  FARM. . . 

...IN  ORCHARDS: 

Tree  trimmings  need  no  longer  be  hauled! 
Brush,  fed  into  your  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper 
will  blow  chips  around  trees  for  moisture- 
holding  mulch.  Chips  can  be  worked  into  the 
ground  with  cover  crops  or  left  for  weed 
control. 


...IN  DAIRY  BARNS 

AND  POULTRY  HOUSES: 

Tough  absorbent  wood  chips  really  stand  up 
in  dairy  barns  and  poultry  houses.  Your 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  cut  poultry 
production  costs  — reduce  dairy  barn  straw 
requirements  by  producing  litter  and  bedding 
from  your  wood  lot. 


...IN  POUND  YARDS: 

Wood  chip  bedding  stands  up  better  in  wet 
spots  — cakes  less  for  ffister  loading,  easier 
spreading,  yet  holds  up  longer  near  gates  and 
water  troughs.  Absorbent  wood  chips  carry 
pkmt  nutrients  to  crop  land  — supply  crops 
with  humus  that  lasts.  Seed  beds  crust  less 
for  better  germination  —  tight  ground  holds 
moisture  better  — stays  open  longer. 

YOUR  BBST  BUY  IS  A 

FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER: 

It’s  engineered  for  rugged,  all-day  service! 
Normal  lubrication,  with  periodic  sharpening 
of  the  tough  chrome  steel  blades,  keeps  the 
Chipper  on  the  go.  The  Safety  Spring-Acti- 
vat^  Feed  Plate  adjusts  itself  instantly  to 
different  size  wood  — gives  safe,  smooth  chip¬ 
ping.  The  economy  and  speed  of  operation 
will  soon  return  the  Fitchburg  Chipper’s  price 
of  $650  for  the  mulch  Chippter;  $960  for  the 
bedding  Chipper. 


...ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE: 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
MONEY  SAVING  FOLDER! 


rwcMBwc  rseweiBwe  rwfsiBTiwi  ! 

Fhcfcburg,  MfngadMMalts,  D0ft.  F9-99  i 


S«nd  my  fr**  copy  of  “How  To  Mako  low-Cost 
Bodding-Littgr-Mulch"  to; 


Nam* 


AMnss  or  K.F.D. 


Town  Sfot# 


Wff  fcovg 


(Maku  and  Modal) 


Tractor 
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you  profit 
when  you 


STARLINE 


hadvaqo 


ILLINOIS 


SILO  UNLOADER 
&  AUGER  FEEDER 


Starline  FINGERTIP-FEEDING  gives  you^ 

•  A  matched  unloader  and  feeder  that  fit  almost  any 
size  or  orrongement  of  silos  and  bunks. 


•  An  exclusive  Twin  Drive  unloader  with  double  augers 
and  a  patented  thrower  that  delivers  more  silage  faster. 


STARLINE  I 


STARLINE,  INC.,  DEPT. 

HARVARD,  ILUNOIS 

Y«t,  I'd  liU  mer*  infomMtien  on  "F!n9ortip- 
Feoding"  with  •  Storlino  Silo  Unloador  and  Auoor 
Foodtr. 


COUNTY  «TAT« 

Chock  for  spociol  litoroturo  if  thidont  O 


Monvtacfuror  of  qiiolitf  born  oqulpmonf  for  ortr  75  yton. 


Copyright  IfSf,  Starlinr,  Inc. 


*  Equipment  built  to  handle  gU  kinds  of  chopped  silage 
in  all  lands  of  weather. 


•  Products  backed  by  over  75 
years  of  barn  equipment 
know-how  and  the  assurance 
of  dependable  ports  and  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  future. 


A  small  initial  investment  puts 
any  Storline  Labor  Saver  on 
your  farm. 


WELL  BOUGHT  IS  HALF  SOLD 

{Continued  from  page  55) 

it,  calves  or  the  lighter  kind  of  yearlings.  If  you’re  long  on  corn  and 
concentrates  you’ll  want  bigger  cattle  you  can  turn  right  in  on  it. 

“If  you’re  in  a  spot  like  eastern  Nebraska  here  where  there  are 
good  outlets  for  heifer  meat,  heifers  are  a  good  buy.  And  down  in 
southern  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  they  can  move  a  lot  of  light  fat 
heifers  that’ll  weigh  only  700  to  800  pounds  when  they’re  finished. 
You  want  the  plain  kind  for  that  market.  Those  packers  won’t  pay 
much  for  quality.  They  are  more  interested  in  size.” 

The  cattle  in  which  Diedrichsen  deals  come  most  from  the  Sand 
Hills  of  Nebraska,  from  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming.  He  points  out  that  like  cattle  from  any  other  locality, 
these  follow  a  pattern  of  their  own. 

Diedrichsen’s  Types 

Calves — “Buying  calves  is  like  buying  strawbenies,”  he  says. 
“To  get  the  best  you  have  to  get  ’em  when  they’re  picking  ’em.” 
Normally,  the  best  calves  are  sold  from  the  end  of  September  to 
the  first  of  December.  The  feeder  who  buys  them  usually  expects 
to  keep  them  10  to  14  months.  He  wants  uniform,  good  quality 
cattle.  Since  they  are  light  weight  the  initial  premium  he  has  to  pay 
for  quality  does  not  mean  much  by  the  time  they  are  fed  out. 
Quality  here  means  an  animal  which  runs  true  to  its  breed  type; 
a  short,  thick,  square-headed  calf  on  short  legs.  A  good  coat  of  hair 
is  one  of  the  best  indicators  of  good  quality.  “The  beef  breeds,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Herefords,  Shorthorns  and  Angus,  are  always  long 
haired,”  Diedrichsen  points  out.  “The  dairy  breeds  have  short,  slick 
hair.  When  you  see  a  slick-haired  calf,  look  out.”  The  condition 
of  the  coat  is  also  an  important  indication  of  health. 

Feeder  buyers  like  loose,  mellow-hided  cattle.  The  tight-hided 
kind  are  frowned  on  not  because  anyone  really  believes  they  are 
unable  to  hold  the  feed  but  because  experience  has  shown  a  tight 
hide  often  means  poor  quality  and  a  poor  gainer. 

Yearlings — 600  to  650  jjounds — A  lot  of  these  go  to  Illinois  and 
Iowa  to  glean  fields  and  clean  up  roughage;  then  they  go  to  dry 
lot.  This  kind  can  be  bought  the  year  around.  Top  quality  requires 
the  same  specifications  as  for. the  calves. 

Yearling  Heifers — 600  to  700  pounds — This  kind  is  usually 
started  on  grass  or  greenchop  com.  The  usual  feeding  period  is 
100  to  130  days.  These  heifers  are  among  the  first  cattle  to  move  in 
the  summer.  Their  buying  season  runs  from  the  middle  of  July 
until  the  first  of  October.  They  can  usually  be  bought  a  dollar  or 
two  a  hundred  cheaper  than  steers  of  similar  quality,  and  finish 
faster  than  steers.  They  are  always  in  demand  and  bring  a  good 
price.  (Caution;  Be  wary  of  bred  heifers.) 

Bigger  Yearling  Steers — 650  to  800  pounds — These  can  be 
picked  up  from  about  the  middle  of  September  to  the  first  of 
January.  They  are  frequently  taken  home  to  clean  up  cornfields, 
then  work  their  way  through  silage  to  the  high  concentrate  rations. 
They  are  marketed  the  following  summer  and  fall  as  prime. 

Two-Year  Old  Steers — 850  to  1100  pounds —  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  see  the  best  of  these  on  the  market.  The  feeder  pours  the 
rich  feeds  to  them  as  fast  as  they  will  take  it.  Fill  and  weighing 
conditions  are  vital  in  buying  this  kind.  A  man  buys  1000  pound 
steers  expecting  to  feed  them  out  in  80  days.  If  these  steers  are 
carrying  a  40-pound  fill  when  they  are  weighed  to  him,  he  starts 
with  a  handicap  of  a  half  pound  a  day.  Gilbert  Bolz,  a  Stanton, 
Nebraska,  feeder  and  a  Diedrichsen  customer,  asked  what  he  likes 
to  see  in  cattle,  said,  “I  like  them  empty.”  Diedrichsen  added,  “If 
an  amateur  sees  a  bunch  he  likes  he  forgets  about  fill.  I  discount 
cattle  carrying  a  fill  and  if  they’re  too  full  I  just  won’t  buy  them.” 

Plain  Quality  Cattle — This  kind  are  available  all  year.  They  will 
never  grade  higher  than  good,  are  often  dairy  bred  steers  or  dairy- 
beef  crosses.  Diedrichsen  cautions,  “There  are  plain  cattle  and 
there  are  plain  cattle.  You’ve  got  to  buy  medium  plain  cattle  for 
medium  plain  money.  A  lot  of  feeders  claim  they  can  make  more 
money  on  them  than  on  quality  stuff.  It’s  like  buying  a  used  car. 
Anybody  can  order  a  new  car  and  be  reasonably  sure  of  getting  a 
good  buy;  a  used  car  is  another  matter.  You  can  buy  choice  cattle 
by  phone  but  you’d  better  take  a  real  good  look  at  plain  stuff.” 

Put-together  Cattle — These  are  lots  of  one,  two,  three,  maybe 
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four  cattle,  of  various  kinds  and  quality  which  can  be  picked  up 
much  cheaper  than  a  uniform  load.  The  hitch  is  trying  to  make  a 
uniform  bunch  out  of  them.  Diedrichsen  advises  the  smaller  oper¬ 
ator  to  let  them  alone.  The  man  who  can  use  them  to  advantage 
always  has  upwards  of  150  head  in  his  lots  and  can  sort  and  match 
these  odds  and  ends.  Diedrichsen  cites  one  client  who  usually  has 
a  thousand  or  more  cattle  of  various  weights  and  degrees  of  finish. 
“I  buy  him  one,  two,  three,  fifty,  a  hundred  at  a  time.  I  often  save 
him  a  hundred  on  them.  He  usually  wants  500-pound  cattle,  so 
that’s  a  saving  of  $5  per  head.  On  a  thousand  head  a  year,  that’s 
a  neat  little  saving  of  $5000. 

“You  can  buy  a  lot  of  good  off-colored  cattle,  brockle  faces,  red 
necks,  line  backs,  at  discounts  of  $2  to  $3  this  way,  too.  You  just 
have  to  know  your  customer.  There  are  glory  feeders  and  money 
feeders.  The  glory  feeders  won’t  touch  the  off-colored  stuff;  the 
money  feeders  will  take  all  you  can  send  them  at  the  right  price.” 

Where  to  Buy 

Diedrichsen  prefers  the  auction  markets  and  the  range  country.  He 
concedes  that  when  you  Bhy  at  auction  “you  are  paying  more  than 
anyone  else  in  the  place  is  willing  to  offer,  and  you  want  to  be  darn 
sure  of  what  you  are  doing.”  Still,  he  feels  he  does  not  get  the  same 
selection  or  opportunity  to  bid  on  the  terminal  markets. 

His  rules  for  bidding  are  simple.  “I  want  to  be  right  there  in  the 
front  row,”  he  says,  “so  I  can  see  those  cattle  just  like  I  was  standing 
among  them.  I  want  to  be  in  a  spot  where  I  can  see  the  auctioneer 
and  he  can  see  me  and  I  can  signal  him  without  a  lot  of  hoopla 
and  commotion. 

“I  won’t  bid  in  25  or  50  cent  jumps.  I  never  give  more  than  a  5  or 
10  cent  bid.  If  the  auctioneer  is  asking  for  $29.25  and  I  bid  a  dime 
and  get  the  cattle,  there’s  the  commission  saved  right  there.” 

Diedrichsen  seldom  sizes  up  the  offerings  in  the  yard  before  the 
sale  starts.  “You  don’t  want  to  set  your  mind  on  any  particular 
bunch  and  wait  for  it,”  he  warns.  “There  will  always  be  three  or 
four  other  fellows  who  will  want  it  at  least  as  bad  as  you  do  and 
make  you  pay  high  for  it.  And  you  never  want  to  pass  up  anything 
that  will  fill  your  order  because  you  expect  you  may  get  something 
better  later  in  the  sale. 

“When  you  see  what  you  want,  go  after  it.  Don’t  let  your  enthu- 


Aluminum  paint  prevents  rust  and  deterioration  I 


Farm  equipment  lasts  longer, 
works  better,  looks  neater  when 
protected  with  aluminum  paint. 
Buildings  stay  cooler,  too.  Reynolds 
supplies  the  pigment  to  leading 
manufacturers  of  aluminum  paint. 
Reynolds  Metals  Company, 
Richmond  J8,  Virginia. 


The  Finest  Points 


Made  with  Aluminum 


are  made  with 

REYNOLDS  ^.ALUMINUM 

PIGMENT 


GRAIN  SAVER 
STORAGE  BINS 

Strength  and  Durability  plus  Protection 


LONG  Grain  Saver  bins  have  the  extra  built-in  features  that 
farmers  have  asked  for  in  storage  bins.  The  door,  the  door 
frame  assembly,  roof  sections  and  side  sections  have  the  extra 
strength  needed  for  farm  grain  storage  season  after  season. 
Special  construction  features  of  the  door,  roof  cap,  roof 
entrance  hatch  and  eaves  give  more  than  ample  protection 
against  weather,  insects  and  rodents. 

Check  these  special  features.  See  why  the  LONG  Grain  Saver 
storage  bins  are  made  to  give  extra  strength,  durability  and 
protection: 

#  Roof  Cap^Ooop  drawn,  shields  out  weather,  24  inches  in 
diameter — large  enough  for  adequate  ventilation  and  easy  filling. 
Easily  opened  and  closed. 

#  Side  Sheets— Heavy  galvanized,  strong  steel  sections.  All  bolt 
holes  sealed  with  neoprene  washers.  A.'  vertical  sections  double 
bolted  for  extra  strength. 

#  Reef  Sheets — Heavy  galvanized,  strong  steel  sections,  turned 
down  at  the  edge,  double  bolted  at  side  walls  in  four  places  and 
V-joints  closed.  Extra  strength  and  extra  protection. 

#  Door  and  Door  Frame  Assembly — Strong  one  piece  door,  X-braced 
top  to  bottom  for  strength,  triple  hinges,  double  belts.  Extra 
strong,  one  piece  door  frame  assembly. 


Easiest  to  Assemble 

All  roof  and  tide  sections  formed 
and  oil  holes  precision  punched  in 
one  operation.  Each  section  fits.  All 
holes  line  up.  Assembly  is  easy  and 
quicker. 


Ten  Sizes  to  Choose  From 
LONG  Groin  Saver  storage  bins 
ore  mode  in  ten  sizes  from  14  feet 
to  21  feet  in  diameter.  Storage 
capacities  range  from  1,000  bushels 
to  5,100  bushels. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE — 

LONG  drying  and  ventilating  fans  and 
LONG  supplemental  heat  sections 

Get  More  Information  Today  Witkoet  Obligation! 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

TARBORO,  N.  C. 

Please  send  free  literature  on  the  following: 

□  Steraie  ties  Nome _ 

□  LONG  Dryleg  Fees  , 

Address _ 

□  LONG  Sigplmte- 

tal  Haat  Stetieas  City  &  State - - - 
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Plow  extra  acres 
per  day 
without  tiring! 

Long  hours  on  your  tractor  are  often  nec¬ 
essary — but  the  constant  jolting  and  jar¬ 
ring  can  be  quite  an  ordeal.  How  can  you 
make  this  job  an  easier  one? 

Well,  just  make  sure  your  tractor  is 
equipped  with  a  level-riding  Bostrom 
suspension  seat.  This  way,  farmers  tell 
us,  they  plow  20  or  more  extra  acres  per 
day!  You  can  stay  on  your  tractor  longer 
without  wearing  yourself  out  .  .  .  get  the 
job  done  .  .  .  save  time  and  money  .  .  . 

on  Bostrom  suspension  seats 

Bostrom’s  exclusive  torsion  spring  sys¬ 
tem  soaks  up  jolts,  jars  and  vibration 
under  the  seat  instead  of  in  your  body  .  .  . 
takes  away  80%  of  seat  shock. 


On  new  or  used  tractors,  look  for  a 
Bostrom  suspension  seat.  You  may 
readily  replace  your  present  tractor 
seat  with  a  Bostrom  seat,  too.  Just 
ask  your  tractor  or  implement  deal¬ 
er.  Or  write: 


BOSTROM  CORPORATION 
133  West  Oregon  Street  •  Milwaukee  4,  Wisconsin 


siasm  carry  you  away,  though.  Have  a  defi¬ 
nite  idea  of  what  the  cattle  are  worth.  If 
you  haven’t  bought  them  by  the  time  they 
reach  that  point,  quit.” 

Shrink  and  Fill 

Fill,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  poison.  “In 
buying  cattle  on  the  range,”  Diedrichsen 
says,  “I  have  an  understanding  with  the 
rancher  to  get  them  off  bedground  early  in 
the  morning  and  weigh  them  before  they 
fill. 

“There  are  various  arrangements  for 
handling  shrink.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a 
short  haul  before  the  cattle  are  weighed 
and  they  are  a  little  full,  I  ask  for  a  three 
per  cent  shrink.  If  the  haul  is  going  to  be 
from  20  to  30  miles,  I  ask  for  a  two  per  cent 
shrink.  If  the  man  hasn’t  filled  the  cattle 
and  has  hauled  them  a  piece  I  only  ask  for 
a  one  per  cent  shrink. 

“In  some  areas,  if  you  ask  a  man  for 
shrink  he’ll  run  you  off  the  place,”  Die¬ 
drichsen  warns.  “Other  places  they  expect 
you  to  ask  for  it.  If  you  can’t  get  shrink  you 
simply  try  to  buy  cheaper.  Some  ranchers 
will  give  shrink  in  order  to  tr\’  to  beat  their 
neighbors  on  the  price.” 

Some  sellers  will,  for  a  premium,  guar¬ 
antee  their  heifer  to  be  open.  A  common 
agreement  is  that  $20  will  be  refunded  for 
every  heifer  found  to  be  pregnant  within 
90  days  after  delivery.  But  if  the  seller 
knows  more  than  25  per  cent  of  his  heifers 
are  liable  to  turn  up  calfy,  he  probably 
won’.t  guarantee  them,  one  of  Diedrichsen’s 
fellow  feeders  points  out.Ontheotherhand, 
if  a  buyer  paid  $2  per  hundred  pounds  for 
the  guarantee  on  one  hundred  700-pound 
heifers  he  would  pay  $1400  for  a  refund 
unlikely  to  run  higher  than  $500. 

Diedrichsen  doesn’t  like  to  contract 
feeder  cattle  for  future  delivery.  “One  of 
the  parties  is  always  going  to  be  unhappy,” 
he  says.  “If  the  market  goes  up  before  de¬ 
livery,  the  seller  is  going  to  be  dissatisfied. 
If  it  drops,  the  buyer  won’t  like  it.” 

He  has  misgivings,  too,  on  the  various  ar¬ 
rangements  where  the  rancher  or  a  middle¬ 
man  retains  title  to  the  cattle  and  the  feeder 
feeds  for  the  gains.  “That  game’s  like  poker 
with  one-eyed  Jacks  and  deuces  wild.  Some 
of  the  feeders  who  are  experienced  and 
know  the  men  they  are  working  with  get 
along  all  right.  But  the  newcomer  is  almost 
sure  to  get  honked  the  first  few  times.  Most 
of  those  contracts  have  more  holes  than  a 
haystack,”  Diedrichsen  said.  “In  fact,  I  can 


^  SURE! 

We  Are 
in 

Demand! 

W«  RaUk  ^licktr  at  HaaRitr  Waifklt. 

Wa  kavt  aiara  aallaraiiljr  —  last  *‘tall-taRare'’. 

Wt  praRaca  a  aaraatt  RaairaR  kp  paakar  aap  aaaaaaiai 
Wa  alta  tkaar  paap  »aal. 

Make  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  your  cheie*. 
Writa  — 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

Staart.  Iowa 


show  you  a  young  fellow  right  now  who’s 
losing  money  hand  over  fist  because  he  con¬ 
tracted  to  feed  the  wrong  kind  of  cattle 
for  20  cents  a  pound. 

“Some  of  those  contracts  specify  the 
cattle  are  to  be  weighed  at  4  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  stockyard  scale  before 


For 
Heavy  Duty 
Tilling . . . 

ai^uiuuL 

trans-A-matic 


9  H.l*.  OK 

lrt.r>  H.l‘.  MODKI.S 


('ompiiri'  all  hoavy  duty  tillers 
—  fj-ature  hy  feature  —  and  you’ll 
see  why  Ariens  Trans- A-Matie, 
with  n<in-slip  differential,  ean’t 
he  equaled  for  enKineerinj;  .  .  . 
fingertip  steering  and  instant 
tunaround  .  .  .  performance  .  .  . 
at  any  price!  Two  heavy  duty 
models;  'l'A2();\  with  f*  h.p.  Wis. 
engine;  rA2HK  with  IH.a  h.p. 
Wis.  engine. 


\'  \ 

AHIK.NS  .JK  I’  .  .  . 

lo  w-c'ost,  2  h.p.,  , 

1  '  -r'i) 

tiller  for  .lust 

_ 

K  a  s  y  r  i  1 1  i  n  )>. 

AHIK.NS  YAHDSTKH  .  . 

multi-  purpose,  ^ 

12  tiller  with 

interchanj;»‘ahle 

.  * 

attachments. 

% 

.\HIK.\S  I.MI'KKIAI _ 

riding  mo  »  «■  r 
i  t  h  inter- 
chanjjeahle  at- 
tachments  for  "At*-*" 
home  or  profes-  v 
sional  usj'.  ^ 


117  Calumet  Street 
Brillion,  Wisconsin 
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For  Farm  and  Ranch  .  .  .  Country  Elevators 


th«‘y  go  out  to  the  farmer.  By  that  time 
they’re  so  full  they’re  ready  to  bust.  Then 
when  they  come  back  to  the  yards  they  are 
weighed  right  off  the  truck  and  that  guy 
gets  honked  again.” 

The  health  of  the  cattle  is,  of  course,  of 
prime  importance.  “The  amateur  doesn’t 
know  what  to  look  for,”  says  Diedrichsen. 
“^'ou  always  keep  your  eyes  open  for  sore 
feet,  lumps,  bad  eyes,  a  rough  hair  coat. 

“The  minute  a  calf  doesn’t  feel  good  his 
cars  droop,  his  nose  is  dry  and  his  eyes  sink 
into  his  head.  If  you  see  one  animal  gaunter 
than  the  rest,  you  want  to  get  suspicious. 
If  his  hair  is  rough,  look  out! 

“That  roan  steer,”  he  continued,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  well-made  yearling  in  a  bunch 
coming  into  the  auction  ring.  “He’s  been 
foundered.  Look  at  those  long,  flat  feet, 
^’ou  want  to  be  head  shy  of  that  kind. 

“And  look  at  that  one  with  the  dirty 
back,”  he  went  on  as  a  lot  of  calves  made 
their  appearance.  “He’s  thumping;  he’s 
thin;  his  ears  are  drooping,  his  nose  is  red; 
the  rest  of  ’em  are  pushing  him  around. 
He’s  a  real  sick  calf.” 

As  one  lot  after  another  moved  through 
Big  George  went  on :  “There’s  an  ill¬ 
shaped,  sway-backed,  high-hipped  critter. 

“These  heiferettes  are  nice.  They’ll  make 
dam  good  beef.  One  has  had  a  calf ;  you  can 
t(‘ll  by  her  bag. 

“Here’s  a  common  steer,  but  he’s  pretty 
good.  Look  at  his  brisket,  solid  and  full. 
But  he  won’t  have  any  steaks. 

“Here  are  a  bunch  of  springers.  You 
want  to  watch  them.  They  never  stop 
shrinking  when  you  butcher  them.  When 
heifers  are  straight  and  open,  though,  they 
yield  good. 

“There’s  a  green  stock  steer.  You 
couldn’t  give  him  to  a  man  buying  good 
cattle  .  .  .  Now  here  are  some  good  haired, 
good  backed,  mellow-hided  cattle.  They 
have  young  horns. 

“This  is  a  real  plain  steer.  No  hips,  no 
bones.  Every  day  he’ll  get  uglier. 

“These  are  southern  cattle.  See  that 
buckskin  strip  in  the  crotch.  Seems  like  all 
the  cattle  we  get  up  here  from  Louisville 
and  Texas  are  marked  that  way. 

“I  don’t  think  I’m  going  to  buy  a  thing 
today.  I’ll  be  doing  my  customers  a  favor. 
It’s  getting  pretty  dry  out  in  that  range 
country.  If  it  doesn’t  rain  over  the  weekend 
these  cattle  will  be  cheaper  Monday.  If  it 
does  they  won’t  be  any  higher.  Let’s  go  have 
a  steak.” 


FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY  — 

Sonia  Gorirudli  Boof  Cottlo  or*  known  for  thoir  offleiont 
ulilizolion  of  roughogo.  Thoy  also  oro  largo,  hardy  and 
ruggod,  gonllo,  lolorant  of  axirome  and  varying  lomporo- 
luios,  hava  an  opprociabla  omounl  of  natural  rotistanco 
to  pasts  and  insacis,  giva  planly  of  milk  for  colvas  and 
aro  adaptabla  to  a  largo  variaty  of  anvironmonts,  all  of 
which  odds  up  to  tho  oconomical  production  of  moro 
pounds  of  quality  boaf  at  tha  morkat. 

WKire  POM  INFORM4TION— Daportmant  6 
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Grain  Driers 

Self  Contained  .  .  .  Weather  Tight! 

^  For  the  individual  or  company  who  handles  annually 
7500  bushels  or  more  of  {rain,  the  Aeroglide  GRAIN 
BANK  SERIES  of  driers  offers  interesting  and  profitable 
news. 

^  For  ranch,  for  farm,  for  country  elevator  Models  GB-250 
and  GB-600  offer  full  range  of  sizes. 

^  Self-contained— weather  tight— no  added  housing 
required. 

Handles  wheat,  com,  milo,  beans,  oats,  barley— all  free 
flowing  grain. 

^  Eligible  for  ASC  financing. 

^  Manufactured  by  a  firm  who  is  in  the  grain  drying 
business  and  who  knows  the  process  and  its  problems. 

^  Write,  wire  or  call  for  full  details.  There  is  a  sales 
office  near  you. 


AEROGLIDE  CORPORATION 

RALEIGH.  NORTH  CAROLINA  •  Phone:  TEmple  2-6422 


OLENTANGY 

CHAROLAIS  BULLS 

OFFER  THESE  ADVANTAGES 

•  Calves  matura  in  record  time 

•  Extra  weight  without  costly  feed 

•  Loug  productive  life 

•  Bulging  rounds  and  broad  loins 


e  It  it  not  nocossory  to  food  high-pricod,  fancy  foods  to  got 
outstanding  gains  from  Olontongy  Chorolois.  Wo  food  hoy, 
froo  choico  and  com  cob  mool  with  protoin  supplomont. 

e  Anothor  big  odvontogo  of  owning  Chorolois  it  thoir  long 
productivo  lifo.  Tho  dams  of  two  of  our  hord  tiros  oro  17  ond 
i9  yoors  old— and  still  producing  fino  coivos. 

FROZEN  SEMEN  AVAILAILE 

These  Oleetaeay  Charelois  Calves  hove  e«cial  205  day  Ulniioie  trStr— 10  aepoitt  $«5.00  20  aegslot  $100.00. 

P.R.I.*  weoeieq  weights  of  710  lbs..  Aft  lbs.,  A  777  lbs.  Writt  far  krtchirt  and  eort  coeglatt  Infeeatlon. 


e  Records  from  many  sotisflod  customors  oro  proving  Olon- 
tongy  Chorolois  and  Chorolois-cross  bulls  produce  outstanding 
calves  with  romorkoblo  growth.  Those  records  show  tho  some 
results  that  wo  hove  known  in  our  own  hord — big  bulging 
rounds  and  fino  brood  loins. 


L  A.  DEMOREST  &  SONS 
3  miles  oast  of  Waldo,  Ohio.  Phooa:  t-3S19  t-3t2S 

Charter  Member  American-International  Charolaia  Aaaec. 
•Member  of  Performanco  Roviatry  International 


___  a  handsome  utility  fireplace 
at  amazingly  low  price 

‘•FLYING  L“  RANCH  ROOM  fireplace 


A  versatile,  rustic  all-steel  fireplace  you  can  install  in  less 
than  a  day.  Requires  only  25"  x  36"  floor  space,  costs  far 
less  than  masonry.  Ideal  in  your  present  or  new  home, 
mountain  cabin,  summer  home,  mobile  home,  any  informal 
setting. 


•'FLYING  L”  TOPSY  FIREPLACE 

Designed  in  the  manner  of  grandmother’s  old-fashioned 
Topsy  stove  with  obround  flat  top. 

Both  styles  .shipped  cartonerl  with  one  length  of  stack.  dam|>er  installed. 


•  Heovy-govgo  stool 
censirwetien 

•  Finithod  la  hoadtoow  block 
hoot-rosittont  locqwor 


RANCH  ROOM  Shipping  weight  140  lbs.  list  price  $84.95 
TOPSY  Shipping  weight  170  lbs.  list  price  $92.95 

GUARANTEED  •  Order  today  •  Send  check  or  money  order.  No  C.O.D.’s 

Writ*  for  FREE  proefuefs  catalog 

LINCOLN  STEEL  CORP. 


•  Mounlod  on  sturdy  stool 
logs  $"  abovo  floor  for  oosy 
cloaniag  or  wood  storogn 


Moisture  Tester 


Tho  Safo  Crop  Moistwro  Tostor 
savos  you  mono/  ...  by  chocking 
your  groin  whon  you  dry,  storo 
or  morkot.  Tosts  all  grains  ac- 
curaloty*  Simpio  to  oporoto,  port- 
oblo,  comploto  —  nothing  olso  to 
buy.  A  procision  insirumont,  yot 
pricod  within  roach  of  ovory 
farmor.  Wrilo  for  comploto  in¬ 
formation. 


stays  in  the  root  zone 
a  full  season 


Provides  essential  iron,  boron,  manganese,  zinc, 
copper  and  molybdenum  in  new  slow-soluble 
form.  Won’t  leach  away.  Nontoxic  when  used  u 
directed.  More  than  2  million  pounds  used  this 
year  in  premium  fertilizers.  Try  it  on  vegetables, 
field  crops,  pasture — or  on  household  flowers  and 
shrubbery.  Send  S2.50  for  5-pound  bag  (or  $3.95 
for  10  pounds),  parcel  post  prepaid. 

PBRRO  CORPORATION 

4231  East  56  St,  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


■irrtws  Egilgmsnt  Os..  ISltt-FQ  Shermxn  Are.,  Eranston.  III. 


THE  CROPGARD  WAY 


IROPGARD  i«k'shoiie 

jiiii/o«r  MFG.  CO. 

3338  Republic  Ave.,  MinneoDOlis  26,  Minn. 


HARVEST  EARLY 


^  "WAGON  DRYER" 

Completely  portable  wagon 
dryer  .  .  .  big  drying  capacity 
...  to  2000  DU.  gram  per  day 
in  6eld  running  off  tractor 
pro  ...  oil  or  LP  gaa  .  .  . 
under  $3000. 

"HEATER  FAN" 

400,000  to  4,500, 
000  B.T.U.  for 
‘  bama,  lofta,  cribs 

&  bins  .  .  .  uses 
canvaa  ducts  .  . . 
runs  off  tractor 
pro.  Automatio 
heat  control  ... 
oil  or  LP  gas. 

"FORCED  AIR” 

PTo  30,000  cu.  ft. 

per  min.  .  .  .  un¬ 
heated  .  .  .  vari¬ 
able  pitch  fan 
runs  off  tractor 
PTO.  For  cribs, 
bins,  etc. ...uses 
ducts. .  .portable. 

A  full  line  in  'Fifty  Nine  .  .  . 
Cropgard  wagon  dryers,  bat^- 
bin  dryers,  heater-fan  dryars 
and  unheated  dryers  .  .  .  see 
your  Cropgard  dealer  or  write 
the  factory  for  information. 


Easy  to  Handle? 

YOU  CANT  BEAT 


FAST,  EASY  AFFLICATION  SAVES 
TIME,  WORK  AND  MONEY  FOR  YOU 

Easy  to  handle.  Easy  to  apply  and 
nail.  What’s  more,  galvanized 
sheets  stay  put  and  hold  at  the 
nail  holes.  For  beat  value,  buy 
sheets  with  a  Grade-Marked  label 
that  shows  the  weight  of  zinc 
coating  in  ounces.  And  for  longer 
service,  specify 
heavy-coated 
sheets  such  as 
this  .  .  .  “Seal  of  I  ^  COAnm 
Quality” . 


324  Ferry  St.,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Dept.  FQ-9 
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LOW  COST  GRAIN  DRYING 

{Continued  from  page  85) 

just  starting  to  pick  and  crib.  From  then  on 
the  fans  were  operated  every’  wann  day 
until  October  31st  when  a  sample  tested 
125/2  per  cent  with  the  top  layer  1354  per 
cent.  We  considered  this  dry  enough  for 
safe  storage  and  turned  off  the  fans. 

A  total  of  1175  kilowatt  hours  of  elec¬ 
tricity  were  used  in  drying  this  6500-bushel 
bin  of  corn.  At  our  rate  of  2  cents  per  kwh, 
this  figures  $23.50,  or  a  little  over  5/1  cent 
per  bushel.  This  exceptionally  low  cost  was 
the  result  of  starting  with  rather  low  mois¬ 
ture  corn  and  drying  during  a  period  of 
high  temperatures  and  low  humidity.  With 
temperatures  averaging  66  degrees  and 
average  humidity  38  per  cent,  it  was  not 
necessary  or  feasible  to  operate  the  fans  at 
night.  Last  fall’s  favorable  weather  resulted 
in  very  fast  drying. 

We  found  several  gadgets  helpful  in  the 
operation  of  our  dryer.  A  moisture  tester  is 
desirable  and  a  sling  type  psychrometer  is 
useful  for  checking  humidity.  Then  we 
made  a  water  manometer  out  of  a  U-shaped 
glass  tube,  some  small  rubber  tubing,  and  a 
six-foot  length  of  quarter-inch  pipe.  This 
device  is  used  to  measure  air  pressures  in 
the  ducts  and  various  parts  of  the  bin.  Add 
a  thermometer  to  check  grain  temperatures 
and  you  have  everything  needed. 

We  measured  the  small  pressures  with  a 
manometer  in  inches  of  water.  In  our  in¬ 
stallation,  with  corn  55/2  feet  deep  and  both 
fans  operating,  the  static  pressure  measured 
Ys  of  an  inch  in  the  main  duct  and  5-4  of  an 
inch  at  the  bottom  of  the  bin.  At  this  pres¬ 
sure  our  fans,  3  and  5  horsepower,  are  rated 
to  deliver  a  total  of  27,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute.  On  6.500  bushels  this  hgures 
4.15  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  bushel  which 
conforms  with  USDA  recommendations  for 
com  about  23  per  cent  moisture.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  selecting  the  right  fans  for  the  job, 
it  is  important  to  use  ducts  large  enough  to 
handle  the  volume  of  air  required. 

Moisture  and  temperature  readings  dur¬ 
ing  the  drying  period  revealed  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts.  The  corn  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bin  dried  down  to  1 2  per  cent  almost  imme¬ 
diately.  This  zone  of  dry  corn  moved  stead¬ 
ily  upward  but  there  was  no  appreciable 
drying  of  the  top  layer  until  all  the  corn 
below  it  was  dry’.  The  exact  position  of  this 
drying  front  could  be  determined  by  prob¬ 
ing  with  a  broom  or  fork  handle.  When  the 
dry  corn  was  reached,  the  handle  would 


WATER  as  you  need  it 
with  a  reliable 

RS  JOHNSTON  PUMP 


JOHNSTON  PUMP  COMPANY 

A  Division  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co 

PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 


OUr-PERFORMS  THEIR  All! 


Rugged  “Roostercomb"  widespread  Va"  steel 
blades  on  3'  shaft,  tears  up  toughest  chunks, 
no  more  breakage  in  heavy  or  frozen  manure 
...  no  ratchets  or  dogs,  simple,  trouble-free 
operation  .  . .  self  supporting,  no  jack  to  freeze 
or  cause  trouble  .  .  .  low  and  wide,  gets  under 
lowest  barn  cleaner . . .  tandem  wheels,  provides 
smooth  ride  ...  105  and  1 35  bushel  models 
. . .  utility,  converts  easily  to  large  forage  wagon. 


LOW  COST... SAVE  UP  TO  20% 


Write  Dept.  921  for  complete  iRformatioR  iRd  catalo(. 


L.  H.  SCHULTZ 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Rochelle,  Illinois  Waterloo,  Iowa 


DANUSER  MACHINE  CO 


BEEFCATTLE 


BREEDING  STOCK  NOW  AVAILABLE 


Scrape,  scarify,  level,  carry,  dump,  fill  or  bull¬ 
doze  with  a  flick  of  the  lever!  One  mon  oper¬ 
ates  hydraulic  controls  from  tractor  seat.  Bucket 
is  easily  reversed.  Big  half  yard  capacity.  Re- 
placeoble  cutting  edges  and  six  steel  scarifier 
teeth.  Tough,  alloy  steel  construction  lasts  o 
lifetime.  Write  for  literature  showing  adapta¬ 
tion  to  your  moke  and  model  tractor. 

FREE  BOOKLET!  'Guide  for  Setter  Terracing' 


508-44  East  3rd  Street  •  Felton,  Missouri 


Reg.  Purebreds  .  $1,250.00  and  up 

Recorded  15/16  .  $  750.00  and  up 

LEE-VONS  FARMS 

BRIDGEWATER,  CONN. 

Charter  Member:  Amer.-Int.  Charolais  Aun. 


COMBINATION 

Grain  &  Roughage  Mill 

ALSO  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


Hydraulic  Control 

SCRAPER 


AUTOMATIC 
LAND  LEVELER 


HOW  TO  EARN 
MORE  MONEY  IN  DAIRYING 
. . .  BREED  GUERNSEYS 


EVERSMAN  MFG.  CO 


Our  dryer  and  bin  measures  up  to  all  our 
hopes  for  an  efficient,  handy,  low-cost  tool. 
If  at  any  time  in  the  future  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  add  supplemental  heat  it  will  be  a 
simple  matter  to  do  so. 

THE  AUTHOR:  An  africultural  engineer  as  well  as  a 
farmer,  Fred  Hawthorn  still  finds  time  to  do  some  writ¬ 
ing.  This  is  his  second  Farm  Quarterly  article. 


push  down  much  easier.  Another  test  is  to 
walk  on  the  com.  If  you  sink  an  inch  or  so, 
the  top  layer  is  still  wet.  If  you  sink  half  way 
to  your  knees,  the  com  is  dry. 

As  long  as  the  com  was  wet,  its  tempera¬ 
ture  remained  around  fifteen  degrees  colder 
than  the  air  blown  into  it.  This  cooling  is 
due  to  the  evaporation  of  com  moisture 
and  is  important  in  reducing  molds. 

There  are  some  obvious  advantages  to  in¬ 
storage  drying  with  unheated  air.  The  low 
operating  cost  appeals  to  everyone  but  the 
low  initial  cost  should  appeal  especially  to 
the  smaller  farmer.  Moreover,  this  same 
equipment  can  be  used  for  all  farm  drying 
including  grain,  seed  crops,  shelled  or  ear 
corn  and  loose,  chopped,  or  baled  hay. 

With  in-storage  drying,  grain  is  moved 
only  once,  from  wagons  into  the  drying  bin. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  that  may  be 
harv'ested  per  day  and  very  little  super¬ 
vision  is  required  except  to  turn  fans  on  and 
off  according  to  weather  conditions.  The 
corn  we  have  dried  so  far  has  graded  num¬ 
ber  1  yellow,  the  highest  grade  obtainable. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  to  un¬ 
heated  air  drying,  too.  Since  grain  depth  is 
limited,  much  floor  space  is  required.  Then 
there  is  a  practical  limit  to  the  moisture 
content  of  corn  that  can  be  dried  with  un¬ 
heated  air,  perhaps  around  25  per  cent. 
However,  26  per  cent  has  been  found  to  be 
an  ideal  moisture  for  field  shelling. 

Of  course,  the  most  serious  disadvantage 
to  unheated  air  drying  is  that  it  is  dependent 
on  weather  conditions.  In  a  spell  of  rainy, 
humid  weather  with  the  com  still  high  in 
moisture,  the  fans  must  be  opierated  to  pre¬ 
vent  heating  even  though  little  or  no  drying 
is  possible.  Unfavorable  weather  could  de¬ 
lay  drying  until  late  fall  and  cold  temjiera- 
tures  arrive.  In  this  case,  the  corn  can  be 
frozen  and  drying  completed  in  the  spring. 

If  air  is  heated  only  a  few  degrees,  its 
relative  humidity  is  greatly  lowered.  Making 
use  of  this  principle,  several  crop  dryer 
manufacturers  have  recently  developed  sup¬ 
plemental  heat  units  which  promise  to  give 
a  certain  independence  from  the  weather. 
These  units  are  designed  to  add  small 
amounts  of  heat  to  the  air  entering  fans  of 
cold  air  systems  and  are  recommended  for 
use  when  conditions  are  unfavorable  for 
natural  air  drying.  They  make  continuous 
drying  possible  in  unfavorable  weather. 


Fast,  Low  Cost 
EARTH  MOVING 


Foil  POWER  TAKE-OFF  - 

Has  traveling  feed  table  especially  designed 
for  processing  large  quantities  of  loose  or  baled 
roughages.  With  Cutter  knives  and  heavy 
swing  hammers.  Grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet, 
dry,  snap  or  ear  corn  with  farm  tractor  and 
no  monkey  business.  Furnished  with  or  with¬ 
out  trailer  mount  and  power  take-off.  9  dif¬ 
ferent  models  and  sizes. 


Outstanding  In  burr  mill  per¬ 
formance  and  construction. 
Precision  machine-ground 
burrs  of  Nl-Hard  alloy, 
magnet  protected.  Large  j 
capacity.  Trailer  mounted  / 
with  power  take-off.  f  ‘ 


Better 

Than 


Economical  Operation 
Precision  Performance 

Uiing  your  own  troctor  and  the  yard  Everinian 
Scraper,  you  con  do  most  earth  moving  jobs  on  your 
farm  by  yourself.  Level  land  for  efficient  irrigation. 
Grade  fields  to  improve  drainage.  Fill  gullies  and 
low  spots.  Build  farm  roads.  Make  terraces,  grass 
waterways,  reservoirs,  ponds,  dams,  pit  silos.  Ideal 
for  all  dirt  hauling  jobs. 

The  Eversman  Scraper 
is  Easy  to  Operate 

Responds  Instantly  to  single  valve  hydraulic  control. 
Loads  with  low  power  requirements  but  with  lorge 
icroper  stability.  Houls  of  high  speed.  Front  dump 
permits  occurote  control  of  fill.  Strong,  rugged  con* 
structlon.  Yeors  of  trouble*free  service. 


Most  practical  lift  you  have  ever  seen  or  used 
for  dumping  corn  or  grain  wagons,  unloading 
and  loading  machinery,  pulling  out  fence  posts, 
stretching  wire,  and  1000-and-one  other  heavy 
jobs.  Simple,  rugged  construction.  Quick  to 
attach  and  detach.  For  tractors  equipped  with 
hydraulic  pumps.  Light  weight,  leave  on  tractor, 
won't  interfere  with  take-off  drive  or  hitch. 

For  fhese  who  prefer  hoisf 
end  frame  atloched  fe 
wagon  box  or  dump  bod — 

OUR  New  ^  V 


WAGON  BOX 
HOIST 


Easy  to  attach.  Handy,  strong,  dependable. 
Quick  change  makes  It  possible  to  use  hydraulic 
cylinder  on  more  than  one  wagon. 

For  lull  information  on  thoto  honeif-re- 
goodneii  grinding  outfits,  traitor  and  wagon 
hoists,  and  tho  name  of  your  neoretf 
deafer,  wrilo  ui  today.  No  obligation. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.  Dept.  FQ-dZ 
Hailingt,  Nebraika  -  Manufacturer! 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  8" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Land  Smoothing  Greatly 
Increases  Yields  Per  Acre 

Evortmon  levoled  fialds  mean  more  profits  for 
formers  through  greatly  increased  production  per 
acre.  With  your  own  troctor  and  ot  low  cost  you  com 

1  Prepare  an  ideal  seed  bed  free  of  bock  fur¬ 
rows  and  dead  furrows — eliminote  low  wet 
spots  that  drown  out  crops. 

2  Prepare  a  base  for  mechonicol  forming.  Plant¬ 
ers  will  work  more  efficiently,  cultivating  con 
be  more  accurately  controlled  and  at  harvest  time 
you  con  pick  up  all  the  crop. 

3  On  irrigated  land  you  con  save  expensive  water 
ond  irrigotion  time — insure  greater  yields  since 
eoch  plont  will  get  its  correct  shore  of  water. 

4  Surface  water  will  drain  quickly  from  smooth 
fields  before  it  domoges  crops. 

5  Use  the  Eversmon  on  rolling  fields  to  fill  smoll 
washes  and  depressions  so  thot  erosion  is  con¬ 
trolled.  Keep  your  topsoil  on  the  fields  with  on 
Eversmon  smoother. 

Models  to  fit  oU  stondard  form  tractors. 


Strong  2-year  transplants  4  to  S''  tall.  WSm 
Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo- 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  hardy,  mixed  colors.  Post- 
paid  at  planting  time.  •  Cotafogf 


TV  FUN  FOR  THE  WHOLE  FAMILY! 


Only  after  cottt  hovg  b«*n  deducted  do 
you  know  your  net  dairy  income.  In  nu- 
meroui  DHIA  telling  unit*  Guerniey  herds 
lead  all  other*  in  income  obove  feed  costs. 

I  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  aULE  CLUB  | 

932  Main  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

I  Send  FREE  infermoHMi  mi  hew  le  .  .  .  ■ 

X  □  Start  a  Guarnsey  herd  end  where  ta  buy  * 
•  breeding  tiecli.  □  Add  greRl*  preduclng  m 
I  end  selling  nallanolly-advertited  Celdan  I 
X  Guamsay  Milk. 

I  Name .  I 

Addrei! . . 

I  Tewn . State . .  | 


STARRING  "RED”  FOLEY 

Don’t  miss  it!  Every  week  on 
ABC-TV  NETWORK 

BROUGHT  TO  YOU  BY 

MASSEY-FERGUSON 

Ma.sttey-Forguson  Inc..  Rucine.  Wisconsin 


Stedeefs  Pfeese  tegeest  Sgecief  Mmtoriml 


Dept.  9  •  CURTIS  «  FIFTH  •  DENVER  4,  COLO. 


FARM  BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  EDITORS 


Livestock  Books 

The  Handbook  of  Feed- 
stuffs  —  Production,  For¬ 
mulation,  Medication — by 
Seiden  and  Pfander  $9.00 
640  pages  In  dictionary 
style. 


Crops  and  Soil 

Drying  Farm  Crops — by  C.  W.  Hall  $7.00 
Crop  drying  from  both  practical  and  technical 
phases. 


Farm  Management 

The  F'armer’s  Handbook- 
White 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock, 
and  farm  problems. 


■by  John  M. 


The  Pasture  Book — by  W.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son  . 

Revised  edition  of  this  Information-packed 
book. 


The  Flood  Control  Controversy 
— by  Leopold  &  Maddock 
A  comprehensive  book  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  modern  flood  control  and  water  storage. 


Beef  Cattle- 


Forage  Crops  (2nd  ed.) — by  Gilbert 
H.  Ahlgren 

A  new  second  edition,  giving  emphasis  to 
the  mechanization  of  grassland  farming,  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  etc. 


A  carefully  revised  edition 
of  this  excellent  book  on 
beef  production. 


Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm — by  F.  C. 
Edminster 

Hov.  to  design,  build,  stock  and  manage 
them.  Also  tips  for  those  who  already  have 
ponds. 

Managing  the  Tenant-Operated  Farm 
by  J.  J.  Wallace  and  R.  R.  Beneke 
A  book  especially  for  non-resident  farm 
owners  and  farm  investors. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  (22nd  ed.) — by  F. 
B.  Morrison 

New  edition  of  the  complete  book  on  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  feeding. 


Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit 

Tells  whether  your  plants  are  getting  enough 
nitrogen,  potassium  and  phosphorus.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  come  wltn  the  kit. 


Stockman’s  Handbook— by  M.  E. 

Ensminger  $8.50 

Provides  immediate  answers  on  thousands  of 
questions. 


From  My  E.vperience — by 
Louis  Bromficld  $4.50 
Shortly  before  his  death 
Bromfleld  summed  up  his 
Malabar  experiences  In 
this  book. 


You  Can  Grow  More  Corn — by  Dungan, 
Lang  and  Lowery 

Boosting  yields  without  increasing  cost. 


Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.)--by  W.  E. 
Petersen 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  books  on 
dairying. 


Developing  Farm  Woodlands — by  J.  F. 
Preston 

How  to  maintain,  harvest  and  sell  your 
lumber  crop,  fence  posts,  sap  products. 


A  Practical  Guide  for  the  ?  IHR 
Beginning  Farmer  —  by 
Herbert  Jacobs  $3.50 
A  book  to  give  you  an  in- 
telligent  start  In  farming. 

Law  and  the  Farmer — by  J.  H. 

Be'.'.scher  ..  ..  ! 

New  2nd  edition.  Includes  changes  in  farm¬ 
er's  Income  tax  and  social  security  benefits. 

A  Concept  of  Agribusiness —by  Davis 
&  Goldberg  I 

Eminent  economists  take  a  new  look  at 
farm  supplies,  production  and  marketing. 


The  Livestock  Bo«»k--by  VV’.R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  et  al.  . ! 

This  Is  the  sequel  to  the  best  selling  "Pas¬ 
ture  Book.”  It's  a  good  one 


Hunger  Signs  in  Crops . 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the 
plants  themselves. 


Handbook  of  Agricultural  Chemicals 

— by  L.  W,  Hanna .  1 

The  chemicals,  directions  for  use,  and  pre¬ 
cautions  in  using.  New  edition. 


A  Veterinary  Handhn(»k  for  Cattle¬ 
men — by  J.  W.  Bailey  . 1 

For  that  emergency  when  you  can't  reach 
the  veterinarian. 


Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E. 

Bear  . 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex 
subject  of  fertility. 


A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Swinemen 
— by  J.  W.  Bailey  ! 

A  companion  volume  for  the  hog  raiser. 


Getting  Started  in  Farming-  by  John- 
son  and  Peterson 

An  excellent  primer  In  farm  management. 


Profitable  Sheep — by  Spclman  B. 
Collins 

The  best  beginner's  sheep  book  we've  seen. 


Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peter¬ 
son  . . . 

The  practice  of  Irrigation  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  irrigated  soils. 


Arithmetic  in  Agriculture-  -by  T.  H. 
Fenske 

Basic  arithmetic  but  also  quick  tables  for 
figuring  milk  costs,  protein  In  rations,  fer¬ 
tilizer  rates,  etc. 


Successful  Poultry  Management — ^by 
M.  A.  Jull  ! 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book 
on  poultry. 


Sprinkler  Irrigation — by  A.  W.  McCul¬ 
loch  and  J,  F.  Schrunk 
A  new  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  how 
to  operate  and  maintain  sprinkler  systems. 


Miscellaneous 


The  Schooling  of  the  Western  Horse 
by  John  Richard  Young  J 

One  of  the  most  readable  books  we  know  of 
on  horsemanship.  314  pages  and  scores  of 
drawings  and  photos. 


Books  for  children  by  Laura  Ingalls 
Wilder  $2.9i>  each 

The  Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods 
Little  House  on  the  Prairie 
Farmer  Bo.v 

On  the  Banks  of  Pium  Creek 
By  the  Shores  of  Siiver  Lake 
The  Long  Winter 
Little  Town  on  the  Prairie 
These  Happ.v  Golden  Years 
These  books  by  Mrs.  Wilder  are  the  chil¬ 
dren's  classics  of  American  agriculture  and 
make  beautiful  gifts  for  young  readers. 


The  Farm  Shop 


Shopwork  on  the  Farm — By  Mack  M. 

Jones  . 

Second  edition.  Covers  power  tools,  weld¬ 
ing  and  farm  machinery,  etc. 


Swine  Production — by  W.  E.  Carroll  & 
J.  L.  Krider 

The  do's  and  don't's  of  turning  hog  feed 
into  cash. 


Farm  Arc  W’elding — by  J.  V.  Morford  $2.00 
How  to  buy  and  use  electric  welding 
equipment. 


A  Practical  Guide  for  Horse  Owners — 
by  Jack  Widmer 

A  handbook  which  discusses  all  subjects  of 
fundamental  interest  to  horse  lovers. 


The  Charles  M.  Russell  Book — by  Harold 
McCracken — regular  edition  $23.50 

deluxe  edition  $28.00 

An  excellent  biography.  More  than  three 
dozen  color  and  over  a  hundred  black-and- 
white  paintings  and  drawings.  Makes  an 
ideal  gift. 

The  King  Ranch — by  Tom  Lea. 

2  Volumes  $20.00 

A  brand  new  and  excitingly  told  history  of 
Texas'  most  famous  ranch.  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  with  drawings  by  the  author,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  and  boxed,  this  Is  an  ideal  gift 
Item. 


Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment — by 
H.  P.  Smith  .  ...  1 

Detailed  Instructions  for  operation  and 
care  of  practically  every  type  of  farm  tool. 


Sheep  Science — by  W.  G.  Kammlade  $6.75 
The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep  for 
wool  and  mutton. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 
c/o  "The  Farm  Quarterly” 

22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  $  . for  these  books 


Raising  Game  Birds  in  Captivity — by  David 

B.  Greenberg  .  $8.50 

Covers  quail,  pheasants,  chukars  and  other 
game  birds.  116  Illustrations. 

Binders  for  The  Farm  Quarterly,  ea.  $3.00 
Excellent  gift  idea.  Holds  a  year's  copies. 
Leather  drill,  stamped  in  gold. 

Index  to  The  Farm  Quarterly  $1.00 

The  first  12  years'  articles  arranged  by 
subject  matter  for  easy  reference. 


and  enter  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly' 
□  1  Year  $2  □  2  Y* 

Name . . . . . . 


City . . . . . . . . . State  . 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  8%  to  price  for  sales 
tax  on  book  orders.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


Write  for  your  free  Form  Quarterly  FARM 
ROOKS  CATALOGUE,  listing  200  titles  in  the 
agricultural  field. 
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VOLUME 


Here’s  the  truly  deluxe  paint  sprayer,  the 
new  4-cylinder  TANKMOBILE,  Model  4W, 
with  spray  gun  and  3  gallon  material  tank 
for  big  paint  jobs  iike  house  or  barn.  Com¬ 
pact,  yet  ideal  up  to  60  psi. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  today. 
Tht  CtM^btll-HaiitUH  Ct. 


■ 

1 

L 

Vil 

CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  | 

LOW  COST  HARROW 
HELPS  PASTURE  GROW 


*  Ideal  for  spreading  livestock  droppings 

*  Scarifies  gently  for  best  aeration 

*  Provides  continuous  renovation 


THE  FUERST  F-L-E-X-l-l-L-E  TINE  HARROW® 

Excellent  for  preparing  ground  for  fertilizer, 
top  dressing  behind  spreader,  making  first 
pass  on  corn  and  similar  crops,  preparing 
seedbeds  behind  disk  or  alone.  One  of  the 
most  useful  form  tools  ever  developed. 
Requires  no  maintenance.  Write  today  for 
FREE  literature. 


FUERST  BROTHERS 

Dept.  2-E  Rhinobeek,  N.  Y. 


You  Get  More  Features  for  Faster, 


Easier  Fencing  With 
the  Shaver  Hydraulic 
Post  Driver 

Pastor  driving  .  .  .  front  mount  for 
oasicr  spotting  longer  stroke  .  .  . 

liiigertip  control  .  .  .  quick 
adjustments  to  plumb  posts 
.  .  .  the  newly  improved  HD8 
Ifydraulic  Post  Driver  is  your 
In-st  bet  for  fencing.  Set  up  to 
811  lods  of  posts  in  just  8() 
minutes  with  fingertip  action. 

Mounts  or  detaches  from  the 
Itactor  in  minutes  with  no 
heavy  lifting.  Take  the  work 
and  sweat  out  of  fencing  with 
the  new  Shaver  HD8! 


price,  giving  name  4  agrees 
of  your  favorite  dealer. 


Models 
to  Fit 
Most 

Row-Crop 

and 

4-Wheel 

Tractors 


SHAVER  MFG.  CO.  Graettinger,  Iowa 


on 

The  complete  line  of 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

with  matched  power* 

’Matched  power  prevents  overloads  on  pump 
and  engine.  You  get  oil  the  output  you  pay  for. 
Write  For  Information 
IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


u  Jk  I  c  PUMP  CO 

ri#AkC  CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA 


RANGE  FERTILIZATION 

{Continued  from  page  66) 

tilizer  hauled  in  26- ton  bulk  loads  and 
stock  piled  on  the  ranch  airstrip  during 
September  and  October.  Other  Seiden  cus¬ 
tomers  have  worked  out  a  system  with 
trucking  companies  to  have  compartment- 
bin  trucks  deliver  loads  of  from  20  to  26 
tons  at  designated  times  and  wait  while  the 
plane-loading  rig  unloads  the  truck,  a  plane 
load  at  a  time.  Since  they  can  fly  a  truck- 
load  of  26  tons  in  2  or  3  hours,  the  stopover 
is  not  excessive  for  the  truck  line. 

Skip  Seiden  has  worked  out  his  own 
plane  loading  rig  which  loads  a  plane  in 
25  seconds.  With  four  pilots  and  a  6ve-man 
ground  crew,  Seiden  must  plan  every  oper¬ 
ation  to  save  time. 

On  the  Alexander  job,  he  plotted  the 
range  area  and  determined  the  length  of 
runs  on  each  section  of  land.  Then,  with 
two  planes  working,  he  applied  from  1400 
up  to  1600  pounds  of  fertilizer  every  four 
minutes  at  240  pounds  of  16-20-0  per  acre. 
He  worked  the  two  planes  as  a  pair,  one 
taking  off,  one  coming  in.  It  took  one  min¬ 
ute  to  load  each  plane,  two  minutes  to  fly 
it  on,  and  one  minute  to  return  and  load. 

“Once  you  get  the  rhythm  set  with  the 
crew  you  can  really  make  time,”  Skip  ex¬ 
plained,  “that’s  why  I  like  bulk  handling 
of  fertilizer.  It  saves  time  and  money  for 
both  the  rancher  and  the  plane  operator.” 

In  setting  up  this  operation,  Seiden  tried 
to  plan  each  run,  and  the  load  the  plane 
carried,  so  that  the  fertilizer  broadcast 
would  come  out  right  with  the  plane  head¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  the  airstrip  as  it 
emptied  its  load.  This  kind  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  efficiency  wins  Seiden  a  good  deal  of 
kidding  from  the  friends  who  know  that 
his  triplets,  Robin,  Nancy,  and  Virginia, 
were  delivered  by  a  hard-working  obstetri¬ 
cian  exactly  one  minute  apart. 

Skip’s  aerial  planning  pays  off  in  a  lot 
of  work  done  in  a  short  time.  On  the  Bear 
Creek  ranch  at  Auburn,  for  example,  he 
seeded  6000  acres  in  one  day.  For  this  job 
he  used  two  planes  and  applied  5  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre.  He  averaged  400  acres  per 
hour  per  plane  at  a  cost  of  40  cents  per  acre. 
His  planes  flew  steadily  (or  seven  and  a  half 
hours.  “For  the  last  few  runs  before  we 
finished  my  flagmen  had  to  use  flashlights 
for  flags,”  Skip  said. 

Skip’s  boys  flew  on  160  tons  of  ammo¬ 
nium  sulphate  for  Ross  Noonan  near  Fair- 
field.  Another  rancher  in  the  Sacramento 
County  area  had  him  fly  on  200  tons  of  am¬ 
monium  sulphate  on  com  stubble  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  bacterial  decomposition  of  the 
corn  stalks. 

It  Must  be  Fed  to  Pay 

A  western  rancher  is  going  to  consider 
aerial  application  only  when  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  range  fertilization  will  pay  on 
his  ranch.  On  most  ranches,  fertilization 
cannot  be  considered  a  get-rich-quick  prop¬ 
osition.  Some  years  on  most  ranches  and 
most  years  on  some  ranches  range  fertiliza¬ 
tion  will  barely  pay  the  cost  of  fertilizer 


NEED  A  REAL 
HEAVY-DUTY 
SPARK  PLUG? 


AUTO-LITE 

SPARK  PLUGS 

ignition-engineered 
for  heavy-duty  service! 


Heavy-duty  service  calls  for  heavy- 
duty  equipment  —  including  spark 
plugs.  And  that’s  just  what  Autc^Lite 
Transport  Spark  Plugs  were  designed 
for.  Here’s  how  these  plugs  give  you 
full  power  in  heavy-duty  service: 

•  OVERSIZED  ELECTRODES  of  special  alloy 
give  maximum  resistance  to  heat 
and  electrical  erosion. 

•  INSULATOR  TIP  is  designed  to  stay 
cleaner  longer  ...  to  give  more 
uniform  thermal  control. 

•  HEAVIER  INSULATOR  gives  greater  resist¬ 
ance  to  high-voltage  leakage  and 
breakage. 

Install  new  Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark 
Plugs  in  your  trucks  and  tractors  and 
see  the  difference. 

I  SPARK  PLUG 
:  INSPECTION  CHART 

Wht$  to:  THE  ELECTMC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 
TOLEDO  1.  0010 

AUTOUTE. 

SPARK  PLUGS 
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reatV<J^t2IL 


IHCREASE  FARM  PROFIT 

CUT 

J}  Feeding  Costs 
frjfe  20'°40% 


•  Fourteen  16-Ka  doors 

•  ll-gauge  galvanized 
steel  trough 
guaranteed  15  years 

•  Feed  bin  type  roof 

•  Steps,  handhold  for 
checking  feed  level 

•  Ample  head  room 

•  Treated  hardwood 
skids 

•  Hopper  sections 
beaded  for  extra 
strength 


C.  S.  BELL  CO. 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO 


plus  application.  Most  ranchers  will  want 
to  experiment  as  Alexander  did.  There  still 
remains  much  to  be  done  in  determining 
how  heavily  we  can  fertilize,  how  many 
years  its  residual  effect  will  be  of  value,  the 
ratio  and  mixture  combinations  best  suited 
for  each  of  the  hundreds  of  soil  types,  and 
how  its  cost  of  application  can  be  lowered. 

For  example,  tests  run  in  nine  California 
counties  in  1955  showed  from  40  to  242 
extra  pounds  of  beef  produced  per  acre. 
The  extra  meat  produced  cost  from  6.6 
cents  to  20.7  cents  per  pound  to  produce. 
Stated  another  way,  fertilizer  returns  ran 
from  a  pro6t  of  $21.89  per  acre  to  a  dehcit 
of  $14.12.  In  seven  of  the  tests  the  average 
gross  profit  was  near  $15  per  acre.  In  three 
tests  the  extra  beef  was  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  fertilizer,  but  not  enough  to  pay  the  cost 
of  its  application. 

One  mistake  is  applying  fertilizer  for 
early  feed  and  failing  to  have  extra  livestock 
on  hand  to  har\'est  it,  or  getting  the  stock 
on  too  late  when  the  grasses  mature  and  lose 
palatability  and  nutritive  value. 

“Another  problem  raises  its  ugly  head,” 
Alexander  cautions.  “Along  comes  the 
Board  of  Equalization  and  thinks  you’ve 
increased  the  value  of  your  land  and  wants 
to  raise  your  taxes.  I’ve  argued  the  point 
with  them  that  range  fertilization  is  a  yearly 
matter  that  must  be  repeated  to  maintain 
land  values,  not  to  increase  them.” 

One  of  the  side  problems  that  range  fer¬ 
tilization  is  helping  to  solve  is  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  weedy  annuals  and  unpalatable 
'plants  that  can  survive  better  on  poorly  fer¬ 
tilized  soil  than  the  highly  palatable,  good 
quality  grazing  plants.  Fertilizer  gives  the 
better  plants  the  advantage  they  need  over 
these  weeds.  In  some  cases,  reseeding  with 
the  seeds  of  the  more  palatable  plants  is 
carried  on  along  with  the  fertilization. 

Over  the  long  haul,  most  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  are  using  range  fertilization  to  im¬ 
prove  the  current  feed  supplies  and  to  help 
build  up  the  general  soil  fertility.  Many  of 
these  ranches  have  been  grazed  for  50  to 
100  years  and  when  you  consider  that  every 
1000  pounds  of  beef  produced  off  the  range 
takes  with  it  50  p>ounds  of  phosphorus,  you 
see  the  need  for  replacing  this  and  other 
soil  nutrients.  Ironically  enough,  it  may  be 
the  airplane  or  the  helicopter  that  will  re¬ 
place  the  soil  nutrients  that  the  bronco¬ 
riding  cowboy  herded  off  the  range. 


In  portable  irrigation,  one  fact  is  beyond  dispute — 
crop  quality  and  yield  ore  o  direct  result  of  the 
water  distribution  potteiyi  of  the  sprinklers  you  select. 
That's  why  Skinner  sprinklers  con  be  so  profitable 
for  you.  Their  gentle,  uniform  water  distribution  pat¬ 
tern  has  never  been  excelled.  They  utilize  water  to 
maximum  advantage  .  .  .  assure  proper  growth  and 
health. 

It  will  pay  you  to  specify  Skinner  sprinklers  on  your 
irrigation  system.  They  do  so  mucfi— cost  so  littlel 


fTrite  today  for  free  literature! 


CIZEK 


work  savers 


'  By  Grinding  your  Own  Groin 
Roughages,  you  eon  in- 
■  crease  the  weight  of  stock 
V  animals  faster,  and  cut  feed- 
i-  ing  costs  from  20  to  d0%. 

,  Feed  home  grown.  GROUND 
shelled  or  O'  corn,  oats. 
I?  wheat,  oltolfo.  clover  and  soy 

bean  hay.  Stock  and  Poultry 
need  GROUND  FEED  the  year  'round  to  produce  more  meat 
or  milk  at  less  cost.  A  BEll  Modem  Hammer-Mill  will  do  oil 
your  Grinding  for  you,  at  surprisingly  low  cost;  os  little  os 
cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

ELECTRIC  MOTOR,  ENGINE  OR  TRACTOR  POWER 

Bell  Hammer-Mills  ore  adopted  to  be  used  with  any  kind 
of  power,  but  are  usually  equipped  with  Electric  Motor  V-Belt 
Drive.  Thoroughly  Modern,  life-Time 
construction,  with  Automatic  Stop, 

Blower,  Grain  Elevating  attachment,  I  .^IjCLf*'. 

Dust  Collector,  Double  Spout  Socker,  I  'jfICfcW 


7-IN-1  MACHINE 

with  exclusive 
variable  ground  speed  drive 

a  W— d  cutter  a  Suss  saw 

a  Lawn  mower  a  Buck  saw 

a  Lea*  mulcH-r  a  Elevator 

a  Garden  cultivator  speed  jack 

Wheel  guard  permits  rutting  flush 
with  fence  or  wall  .  .  .  mows  26"; 
cultivates  14"  ...  4  hp.  or  6  hp. 


◄  MvaVV  doublc-dutv 
LOADING  CHUTE 

Adjiistahle  to  load  stock  trucks  or  pick-up 
trucks.  Buy  fully  assembled  ...  or  metal 
parts  only  and  build  it  yourself.  Chute  10' 
long;  .54"  high;  ,21"  wide. 


HEAD  HOLDER  A 

DEHORNING 

GATE 

Heavy  duty.  Trips 
automatically  to 
release  cattle  after 
vacciiiatioii,  de¬ 
horning  or  castrat¬ 
ing.  Ileliuriiiiig  at¬ 


tachment  optional. 


Quirk  easy  way  to  ring  hogs;  vaccinate, 
castrate,  dehorn  calves,  mark  ears.  Easily 
adjusted  for  all  size  hogs. 


VACUUM  SUCTION 
BLOWER 

I'nioads  3  tons  corn  silage  in  8  to  10 
min.  Also  chopped  bay,  straw,  sawdust, 
shavinp. 


Mtily  pnd  gvickty 


Wrffg  for  froo  literature 
and  prices. 


m  STEff  PmOUCTS,  me..  Dipt.F-1300  CoUwittf,  OkN 

DISTRIBUTED  FROM:  Coldwater.  Dhio:  East  Moline. 
Illinois;  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.;  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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Your  Guide  to  Quality  Merchandise  and  Service 


THE  FASTEST  and  CLEANEST  WAY 
to  do  "the  dirtiest  lob  on  the  farm" 


AeroKlide  Corp . 147 

.\)frl-Tech,  Inc .  98 

Allied  Mills,  Inc .  5 

Allis  Chalmers .  25 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

(Gates)  .  35 

American  Cyanamid  Co. .  20 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  149 
American  Hampshire  Sh(>ep 
Assoc.  146 

American  Planter  Co.  136 

•Imerican  Shorthorn  Assoc.  .  140 

American  Society  of  Farm  M^rs.  138 
.American  Zinc  Institute  148 

Ariens  Co.  146 

Armco  Drainage  A  Metals  Prod.  19 
Arps  Corp.  128 

Automatic  Equip.  Mfg.  Co. .  106,  136 


Inland  Steel  Products  1 

Insemikit  Co.,  Inc.  1 

International  Harvester  Co. 

(Trucks)  . 

International  Harvester  Co.  Con¬ 
struction  Equipment  Div.  Power 
IJnits 

International  Salt  Co. 


IS  WITH  THE  FARM-ENGINEERED 


BARN  CLEANER 


James  Mfg.  Co. 
Johnston  Pump  Co. 


Hasten  Mfg.  Co, 
Knight  .Mfg.  Co. 
Kools  Bros.,  Inc. 


If  you  are  rebuilding  or  remodeling  why  not  eliminate  the 
messy,  time  consuming  chore  of  manual  cleaning.  A  Badger 
will  clean  your  barn  in  minutes.  Just  snap  a  switch,  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  "Farm  Progress  through  Automation." 


Lakeshore  Mfg.  Co. 
Lee-Vons  Farms 
Lennox  Industries,  Inc. 
Lets  Mfg.  Co. 

Lilliston  Implement  Co. 
Lincoln  Steel  Corp. 
Long  Mfg.  Co. 

Loudon  .Machinery  Co. 


Kahson  Bros.  Co.  BACK 
Kadger-Northland,  Inc. 
Barnes  Mfg.  Co. 

Beacon  Milling  Co. 

Hehlen  Mfg.  Co. . 

C.  S.  Bell  Co. 

Belt  Corp. 

C.  L.  Berger  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Bostrom  Brad.v  Mfg.  Co. 
Bostrom  Corp. 

N.  P.  Bowsher  Co.,  Inc. 
Brillion  Iron  M’orks,  Inc. 
Brower  Mfg.  Co. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Hydro¬ 
ponics  Div. 

Buckner  Mfg.  Co. 

Burrows  Equipment  Co. 
Butler  Mfg.  Co.  (Bldg.  Div.) 


.M&W  Tractor  Products  Co. 
Martin  Steel  Corp.  SRI 
Masonite  Corp. 
.Massey-Ferguson,  Inc. 
.Mathews  Co. 

.Mayrath  Co.,  Inc. 
McCulloch  Motors  Corp. 
McDowell  Co. 

.McGinness  Bros.  Ranch 
Minneapolis-Moline  Co.. 
.Musser  Forests,  Inc. 

F.  E.  M.vers  A  Bro.  Co. 


THERE'S  A  BADGER 
FOR  EVERY  SIZE  BARN 


California  Pellet  Co.. 
Campbell  Farm  Dryer  Co, 
Campbell  Hausfeld  Co..  .  . 
Caswell  Mfg.  Co. 
Caterpillar  Tractor 
Chemagro  Corp. 

Chicago  Blower  Corp. 
Chor-Boy  Milker  Div. 

Cizek  Mfg.  Co.  . .  . 

Cla.v  Equip.  Corp. . 

Clayton  A  Lambert  Co. 
Cobey  Corp. 

Comet  Inaustries 
Conner  Prairie  Farms 
Continental  Motors  Corp. 


National  Band  A  Tag  Co. 
National  Rainbird  Eng.  A  Sales 
N.  W.  Naylor  Co.  142, 

Nelson  Mfg.  Co. 

New  Holland  .Machine  Co. 

New  Idea  Div.  Avco.  Mfg.  Corp. 
Nichols  Refrigeration  Co. 
Nichols  Wire  A  Aluminum  Co. 
Noba,  Inc. 


Ploaso  tend  iho  following  till 


Do  your  loading  automatically 
with  a  Badgor  Silo  Unleador 
and  Bunk  Foodor  (Augor,  Round- 
tho-Silo  or  Tuba).  Cut  loading 
tima  to  mora  minutas.  Incroota 
your  hard  with  no  incraata  in 
labor. 

Writa  for  complata  litaratura 
and  noaratt  distributor. 


Barn  Claanors  Q  Silo  Unloadars  Q 
Studant  Q 


Bunk  Fatdars  Q 


Oelwein  Chemical  Co. 
Olentangy  Farms 
Oliver  Corp. 

Oswald  Mfg.  Co. 

Papec  Machine  Co. 

Pax  Steel  Co. 

Perfect  Circle  Corp. 

Pllster  Associated  Growers 
Chas.  Pflier  Co.,  Inc. 
Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Corn  Co. 
Pioneer  Saws  Div.  Outboard 
Marine  Corp. 

Piper  Aircraft  Corn. 
Propulsion  Eng.  C^orp 


Daffin  Mfg.  Co. 

Dairy  Equip.  Co.. 

Danuser  Machine  Co. . 

Deere  A  Co. 

DeLaval  Separator  Co. 
Deming  Co. 

Doane  Agricultural 
Ser.,  Inc. 

Dodge  Div.  Chrysler  Corp. 
Draper  Corp. 

Duplex  Mill  A  Mfg.  Co. 


Red  Poll  Cattle  Club  of  America 
Research  Laboratories 
Reynolds  Metals  Chemical  Dept. 
(Paint) 

Reynolds  Metals  (Irrigation) 
Ridge  Tool  Co. 

Rilco  Laminated  Products  Co. 
Ritchie  Mfg.  Co. 


Eaton  Mfg.  Co.  12 

Electric  Auto-Lite  (Spark  Plugs)  151 
John  Eshelman  A  Sons  111 

Eversman  Mfg.  Co.  149 

Ewing  Fans  139 

Eiee  Flow  Corp.  126 


Santa  Gertrudis  Breeders 
International 
L.  H.  Schnits  Mfg.  Co. 
Servis  Eqnibment  Co. 
Shaver  Mfg.  Co. 

Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 
Smith-Fisher  Corp. 

E.  R.  Squibb  A  Sons 
Standard  Brands,  Inc. 
Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  A 
Orchard  Co. 

The  Starline,  Inc. 

Stran  Steel  Corp. 
Studebaker  Corp. 
Sudbury  Laboratories 
Sunflower  Mfg.  Co. 
Sunset  Equipment  Co. 


Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  125 

Fairfleid  Eng.  A  Mfg.  Corp.  139 

Farmhand  Co.  105 

Farm  Q^uarterly  Book  Store  150 

Farm  A  Ranch  Machinery  Re¬ 
ports  Div.  IJ.S.  Publishing  Co.  154 
Farnam  Company  93 

Ferguson-Hanks  Co.  130 

Ferro  Corp.  147 

Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co.  8 

Fitchburg  Eng^.  Corp.  143 

Flex-O-Glass,  Inc.  (Warp  Bros.)  138 
Ford  Motor  Co.  Industrial 
Div.  14,  15 

Fort  Dodge  Labs,  Inc.  109 

Fuerst  Bros.  .  r .  151 


Taylor  Machine  Works 
Timkin  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
Tokheim  Oil  Tank  A  Pumi 


Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

General  Mills,  Inc . 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co, 
The  Goodyear  Tire  A 
Rubber  Co. 
Gorman-Rupp  Co. 
Gravely  Motor  Plow 


U.  S.  Steel  National  Tube  Div.  96 


2ND  COVER 
95 
138 


Visking  Co. 


W-W  Grinder  Corp.  143 

The  Waco  Aircraft  Co.  . 110 

Wenger  Mixer  Mfg.  Co.  101 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.  149 

W'heel  Horse  Products  Co. .  124 

Winpower  Mfg.  Co.  126 

Wisconsin  Motor  Corp.  127 

W'onder  Bldg.  Co.  140 

Wyeth,  Inc.  104 

Zimmerman  Mineral  Feeds  Co.  130 


Haban  .Mfg.  Co. 

Hahn,  Inc. 

Hale  Fire  Pump  Co. 

J.  W.  Hance  Mfg.  Co. 

Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Co. 
Haverly  Equipment  Div. 

John  W’ood 
Heil  Co. 

Helix  Corn. 

Hercules  Motors 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 


You  get  three  big  dividends  with  the  famous  Campbell 
Grain  Dryer.  You  save  money  by  eliminating  losses  caused 
by  deterioriation  and  spoilage.  Your  grain  grades  higher 
because  Campbell  scientific  drying  eliminates  heat  dam¬ 
age.  You  get  more  grain  because  you  can  harvest  early 
and  avoid  losses  from  wind,  insects  and  weather.  Get  the 
facts,  WRITE  TODAY! 


Farm  Quarterly,  22  East  12th  Street,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

Advertising  Offices:  EASTERN  OFFICE.  Harold  C.  Weltner,  55  W.  53rd  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y..  Phone:  JUdson  2-6464;  CENTRAL  OFFICE  (Ill.-Wls.- 
Mlch.),  Charles  W.  Anderson.  Dan  Britts.  Cedar-Springs  Farm.  Route  No.  1, 
Richmond.  Ill..  Phone  Twin  Lakes  (Wls.):  Tr  7-5881;  Chicago,  Phone: 
DEarborn  2-3906;  MID- WESTERN  OFFICE,  Damon  Blossom.  Belden  Farm, 
Belton.  Mo.,  Phone:  EDlson  1-2206;  WEST  COAST  OFFICE,  Ed  Kerr,  104 
South  Carondelet  St.,  Los  Angeles  57,  Calif.,  Phone;  Dunkirk  7-2281; 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Harry  Dunnohew;  BUSINESS  MANAGER.  Fred 
Knoop.  22  East  12th  St.,  (jlnclnnatl  10.  Ohio.  F.  &  W.  Publishing  Corp., 
Aron  Mathleu.  Vice  President,  Member  A.B.C. 


Get  the  most  for  your  money! 


When  you  buy  new  or  used  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  it  pays 
to  know  how  to  select  the  best  values — what  you  can  expect  in  per¬ 
formance  and  upkeep  costs — what  each  unit  is  worth  at  latest  auction 
prices.  These  up-to-the-minute  reports  pull  no  punches  in  bringing 
you  the  plain  unvarnished  truth,  because  they’re  completely  inde¬ 
pendent — without  affiliation  or  subsidy  from  any  manufacturer. 


Unbiased  tests  give  you  authentic 
facts-in  monthiy  reports  iike  these: 

•  AUCTION  PRICES  of  used  equip¬ 
ment. 

•  COMPARATIVE  tractor  reports. 

•  HORSEPOWER  RATINGS  of  all 
tractors  annually. 

•  Comparative  FIELD  TESTS  of  com¬ 
bines,  balers,  mowers,  corn  pickers 
and  driers. 

•  SPECIFICATIONS  and  prices  of 
new  farm  equipment. 

•  EXPERIMENTAL  farm  machine 
reports. 

•  PLANTING  EQUIPMENT  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  replacement  tests. 

•  WHERE  TO  BUY  unusual  types  of 
farm  equipment. 


FARM  &  RANCH  MACHINERY  REPORTS 


give  you  advance  information  on  new  equipment 
developments  and  performance 

Unbiased  tests  designed  to  get  the  facts  are  run  in  the  field 
by  our  own  experienced  staff.  All  equipment  tested  is  pur¬ 
chased  from  dealers  just  as  it  comes  from  the  factory — just  as 
you  would  buy  it  from  your  dealer. 


HERE’S  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  HOW 
THE  REPORTS  CAN  HELP  YOU 


Two  makes  of  3-plow  tractors  sold  within  $100  of  each 
other.  Tests  published  in  the  REPORTS  showed  that 
one  tractor  delivered  3314  %  more  horsepower  at  the  same 
price.  This  kind  of  information  can  help  you  make  money 
saving  decisions.  Your  savings  on  a  single  selection  can 
repay  you  the  cost  of  the  Reports  many  times  over. 


TRACTOR 
BUYERS’ 
GUIDE  . 

with  each 
subscription 


ORPBR  NOW! 


n#  a  four  page  monthly  farm 

p  news  letter  at  no  extra  coat  I 

With  your  subscription  to  FARM  &  RANCH  MACHINERY 
REPORTS  you  receive  every  month  The  Agricultural  Situa¬ 
tion  containing: 

•  Quarterly  and  annual  price  trends  on  all  commodities. 

•  Special  charts  showing  important  monthly  farm  changes. 

•  Summaries  of  the  month’s  developments  in  major  com¬ 
modities. 


FARM  &  RANCH  MACHINERY  REPORTS 

1M1  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana 


Yes,  send  me  FARM  &  RANCH  MACHINERY  REPORTS, 
and  FREE  Tractor  Guide  to  1960  tractors,  i  enclose 
G  $6  for  1  year  (12  issues)  □  $11  for  2  years  (24  issues) 


NAME 


—  GUARANTEE  — 

If  after  receiving  Farm  &  Ranch  Machinery  Reports  and  T ractor 
Guide,  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  all  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded— and  you  may  keep  the  Tractor  Guide  for  your  trouble. 
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24'8"  diam. 

12  heights 
5590  to  15.325  bu 


Please  send  free  literature  on  the 
following; 


n  Harvest  Hoarder  Drying  Bins 


n  Wet  Corn  Storage 

□  Storage  Bins 

□  Rigid  Frame  Building 
n  Corn  Cribs 


MARTIN 

STEEL  CORPORATION 

Dept.  FQ-4  •  915  Longview  Avenue  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 


CITY  &  STATE. 


Martin’s  50th  Year  —  Research,  Performance,  Leadership 


17'10"  diaffl. 


4  heights 
2150  to  3350  hu. 


MARTIN  IS  ON  THE  MOVE  .  . .  NOW.  YOU  CAN  GET  NEW 


CHOOSE  A  GRAIN  BIN  TO 
FIT  YOUR  NEEDS-25  SIZES 
AND  CAPACITIES 


IMPROVED  FEATURES: 


1  Ridge  collar  is  double  sealed  against  wind- 
driven  rain  and  snow  by  means  of  metal 
flange  plus  a  pressure-sealed  gasket.  Has 
the  only  “man-sized”  vent  opening ...  for 
easy  access,  easy  filling  and  more  aeration. 
Storm-proof,  deep-drawn  ridge  cap  can  be 
opened  and  closed  from  the  ground. 


Only  pressure-sealed  bin  available  today- 
continuous,  positive  seal  gasket  where  wall 
and  roof  meet  keeps  out  the  finest  snow 
and  rain.  Also  has  sure-fit  steel  closures 
to  completely  seal  roof  ribs.  No  hard-to-fit 
rubber  plugs  to  dry  and  fall  out!  It  all  adds 
up  to  more  protection  against  weather! 


3  One-piece  door  frame  . . .  heavy,  welded, 
galvanized  .  .  .  gives  maximum  strength, 
speeds  construction,  prevents  sagging 
doors.  The  opening  is  wide  dlW)  and 
extra  heavy,  too.  Corrugated  sides  of  frame 
match  corrugated  wall  sheets  for  weather- 
seal.  No  filler  pieces  to  fall  out. 


A  package  drying  floor— all  steel— and  the 
only  scientifically  designed  floor  to  dry  corn 
or  grains  positively.  Design  is  such  that 
there  is  complete  and  even  free-flow  of  air 
from  the  fan  into  the  grain.  Specially  formed 
steel  uprights  and  sills  support  all  weights 
involved.  The  drying  floor  is  galvanized  for 
long  life — a  floor  you  can  walk  on  without 
sagging  or  bending. 


Air  duct  is  engineered  for  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency.  This  transition  from  ftn  to  bin  floor 
gives  the  smoothest  flow  of  drying  air 
without  forming  eddies  of  dead  air  or  back 
pressure.  Fan  capacity  matches  drying  ca¬ 
pacity  for  profitable  results.  You  have  a 
choice  of  supplemental  heaters. 


FOOT-FOR-FOOT  IN  HEIGHT,  these  bins  have  STRONGER  WALLS.  Narrower  wall 
sheets  develop  maximum  strength  by  forming  more  horizontal  joints  to  give  that 
EXTRA  margin  of  safety  against  excessive  pressures.  Gauges  of  sheets  are  only 
half  the  story.  Walls  must  be  engineered  to  withstand  various  types  of  loading 
and  pressures. 

Now,  your  farm  can  have  a  complete  grain  drying  and  storage  system  for  far 
less  than  you  would  imagine.  It’s  all  in  one  package ...  the  same  bin  dries  and 
stores,  and  it’s  automatic.  Lets  you  harvest  early  and  cut  field  losses.  Get  the 
1960  new  Martin  drying  bin  now...  point  for  point  it  is  best! 


INCREASE  GRAIN  VALUES 


—  CUT  LABOR  COSTS 


I960  HARVEST  HOARDER 
DRYING  BINS 


WITH  ALL  THESE 


SURGE  TRAINING  CENTER 

The  Surge  Training  Center,  started  a  decade  ago, 
is  another  good  reason  why  your  Surge  Service 
Dealer  is  a  good  man  to  call  in  .  .  .  any  time! 


•  Completely  Equipped  Classrooms 
m  Modern  Milking  Parlor  Installation 

•  Farm  and  Factory -Trained  Instructors 


Selling  Genuine  Surge  TUG  &  PULL  Milking  is 
only  a  part  of  our  job. 

It  is  also  important  that  every  Surge  Deal¬ 
er  and  every  Babson  man  knows  exactly  how 
to  properly  install  and  service  every  piece  of 
Surge  Equipment. 

He  must  also  be  trained  to  help  YOU  with 
YOUR  problems ..  .whether  it’s  a  right  milk¬ 
ing  routine,  planning  a  milking  parlor  sys¬ 
tem  or  . . .  how  to  produce  good,  clean  milk. 


For  a  FREE  Copy  of  tho  Now  Surge 
Parlor  Planning  Book  —  “The  Way 
Cows  Will  Be  Milked  On  Your  Farm 
‘Tomorrow*  ’’  —  mail  this  coupon  to: 


BABSON  BROS. 

DAIRY  RESEARCH  SERVKE 

2843  WEST  19TH  STREET 
CHICAGO  23,  ILLINOIS 


Name 


Town 


County  . Township  .  I 


State 


2843  W.  19th  Street 


Chicago  23,  Illinois 


I  milk  an  average  of . cows.  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS 

O  Bobten  Bros.  Co.,  1939  I  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  TORONTO 


